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PREFATORY NOTE 


THE present work has grown out of my lectures at the Lucknow 
University. This mainly explains the addition of another work 
to the many already existing on the subject. But they are not 
too many for the subject. In spite ofa large literature, old and 
new, in different languages, Pali, Sanskrit, English, French, 
and German, seeking from a variety of standpoints to interpret 
the unique personality and achievements of Asoka, the inter- 
pretation 1s not yet adequate or final. The very basis of the 
interpretation is something that is shifting, growing, and 
improving. The words of Asoka, telling best his own tale, 
and inscribed by him in imperishable characters on some of 
the permanent fixtures of Nature, have not themselves come 
to light all at once, but were discovered piecemeal, and at 
different places and times. The search for them in out-of-the- 
way places, the centres of population in Asoka’s days, but now 
remote from the haunts of men, and hidden away in jungles, 
is a story of considerable physical daring and adventure in its 
early stages But the discovery of the inscriptions did not 
mean the end of the chase. There was the difficulty of their 
decipherment, of finding the key to a knowledge that was 
lost and forgotten. The knowledge of the script in which 
Asoka had his words written on many a rock or pillar had 
remained lost to India for ages. The Chinese travellers, 
Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang, for instance, who had visited 
India in two different periods, the fourth and the seventh 
century A.D. respectively, and who were themselves no mean 
linguists, could not find local experts to help them to a right 
reading of the Asokan inscriptions they had come across on 
their itineraries. The have recorded wrong readings of 
those inscriptions, the results of mere guess-work or hearsay 
information of local people not confessing to their own 
ignorance of the scripts. Indeed, the recovery of this long- 
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Asokan inscription, the Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict, by Prinsep, 
who published his reading and translation of the inscription in 
FASB, Vol. vi. He had then already had before him copies 
of the inscriptions on the two pillars at Lauriya Araraj and 
Lauriya Nandangarh. The same year he also published a litho- 
graph of the Delhi-Mirath Pillar Inscription from impressions 
taken by Major P. L. Pew, as also the Queen’s Edict. The 
last event of the year was the discovery in another remote part 
of India of the Dhauli Rock Edict by Lieutenant Kittoe. 

In 1838, further progress in Asokan studies was achieved 
by Prinsep who made the first comparative study of the 
two Asokan inscriptions at Girnar and Dhauii, discovered 
their identity in script, language, and contents, and 
deiphered and published them with translations in 7.1SB, 
Vol vu. Tracings on cloth of the Girnar Inscription were 
made by Captain Lang in 1835 for the Rev. Dr. J. Wilson 
of Bombay, who then sent them on to Prinsep for decipher- 
ment. Kuittoe’s copies of the Dhaul: Inscription were also 
before Prinsep in 1838. These were his revised copies which 
he obtained at msk to his life. As stated by him, he arrived 
at Dhauh ‘before day-break and had to wait till it was 
hght ; for the two bear cubs which escaped me there last 
year, when I killed the old bear, were now full grown and 
disputed the ground”’ (FASB, Vol. vir. 219). 

In 1839, a copy of the Sahasram Rock Edict was secured 
by E. L. Ravenshaw from Shah Kabiruddin. 

In 1840, copies of the Shahbazgarhi Rock Edict were made 
by C. Masson by going to the spot through a perilous region 
at considerable personal risk. The cop es were examined in 
Europe by Norris, who first read in them the word Devdnam- 
piyasa written in Kharosthi script. 

In 1840 was also discovered on the rock at Bairat the so- 
called Bhabru Edict by Captain Burt whose copy of it was 
transcribed and translated by Captain Kittoe “with the aid 
of the learned Pandit Kamala Kanta” [ FASB, Vol. ix. 617]. 

In 1850, the Jaugada Rock Inscription was copied by Sir 
Walter Elliot who could recognise it to be another version 
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lost knowledge of Asokan script is a romance of modern 
scholarship. Even when the script was deciphered, and the 
words of Asoka were read, there was the further problem of 
their correct interpretation. 

Thus Asokan scholarship has now to record more than a 
century of progress in its three directions of the discovery, 
decipherment, and interpretation of the iscriptions. The 
progress is marked by the following principal events : 

It was about 1750 that an Asokan inscription was first 
discovered when Padre Tieffenthaler saw at Delhi fragments 
of the Delhi-Mirath Pillar. 

In 1785, J. H. Harington first visited the Barabar and 
Nagarjuni Hill Caves A few years earlier, Hodges on his 
way to the caves was assassinated “by the followers of one 
of the allies of Chyt Singh.” 

About the same time, the Delhi-Topra Pillar Inscription 
was found by Captain Polier, who presented some drawings 
of same to Sir William Jones. 

In 1801 were published in the Asaizc Researches copies of 
the Delhi-Topra Pillar Inscription, and of portions of the 
Allahabad-Kosam Pillar Inscription from copies made by 
Captain James Hoare. 

In 1822 the Girnar Rock Inscription was found by Major 
James Tod. 

In 1834 was published in the third volume of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society's Journal the copy of the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription made by Lieutenant T.S. Burt, together with a 
classified table of the Asokan letters prepared by James 
Prinsep, At that time Prinsep was not able to read the 
entire Asokan alphabet, but could only guess the value of 
post-consonantal 4, e¢, and Anusvdéra. After six months’ 
study, he improved his knowledge by recognising the 
consonants y, vu, and s. 

In 1836, the Shahbazgarhi Rock Edict was discovered by 
M. A. Court, a French officer of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

The year 1837 is memorable in the history of Asokan 
scholarship. It witnessed the first successful reading of an 
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of Asoka’s Edicts which had been already found at Shah- 
bazgarhi, Girnar, and Dhauli. 

In 1860, the Kalsi Rock Inscription was discovered by 
Forrest who found its whole surface “encrusted with the 
dark moss of ages.”’ 

In 1872, Carlleyle discovered the Bairat Minor Rock Edict. 
To him we also owe the discovery of the Rampurwa Pillar 
Edict about the same time 

During these seventies was also discovered the Rupnath 
Minor Rock Edict which was originally found and very 
imperfectly copied some time ago by a_ servant of Colonel 
Ellis for the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Then followed in 1879 the epoch-making publication of 
Cunningham on the inscriptions of Asoka, bemg Vol. 1, of 
the Corpus Inseriptionum Indtcarum. This work may be 
taken to mark the second stage in the history of Asokan 
scholarship, the first stage being represented in the work of 
Prinsep, Burnouf, and Wilson (1850) It will appear that of 
the Rock Edicts, Prinsep and Burnouf knew only of  éhree, 
viz., those at Shahbazgarhi, Girnar, and Dhauh, and Burnouf 
and Wilson, of the Bhabru Edict as well , of the Cave- 
inscriptions, Prinsep knew only of Nagaryunt, and Burnouf, 
of both Nagarjun: and  Barabar , and of the Pillar 
Edicts, Prinsep knew of all the versions except those at 
Kausambi and Sanchi. By the ume of Cunningham's 
Corpus, several additional Asokan Edicts were known, viz., the 
Minor Rock Edicts at Sahasram, Rupnath, and Bairat., 
and the Minor Pillar Edicts at Sanchi and Kausdambi. 

There was still a crop of Asokan discoveries to follow. 

In 1882, a fragment of R.E. VII] was discovered on a 
broken block at Sopara by Dr. Bhagwan Lal Indraji. 
Recevly a boulder has been found bearing the first half 
of R.E. IX (£7, XXXII). Its language shows Sanskrit 
i changed into Prakrita r 

The Mansehra Rock Edicts were discovered in parts by 
Captain Leigh, and by an Indian subordinate of the Panjab 
Archaeological Survey in 1889, 
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The three Mysore Minor Rock Edicts were discovered by 
Lewis Rice in 1891. 

The Nigal Sagar Pillar Edict was discovered in 1895 and 
the Rummuinde: in 1896 by Fuhrer. 

In 1905 was discovered the Sarnath Pillar Edict by Oertel. 

Lastly followed the discovery in 1915 of the Maski Rock 
Inscription by C. Beadon, a gold-mining engineer of the 
Nizam's Government. 

In the meanwhile, considerable advance in Asokan studies 
was achieved in several publications, among which may be 
mentioned Senart’s Les Inscriptiones de Piyadast (1881), and 
Buhler’s editions of the Asoka edicts m ZDMG, and 
Epigraphia Indwa, Vols 1. and iu. Along with these may also 
be mentioned the important contributions to Asokan scholar- 
ship made from time to time by . scholars like O. .Franke, 
V. A. Smith, Fleet, Michelson, Luders, F. W. Thomas, 
Hultzsch, D.R. Bhandarkar, K.P. Jayaswal, B. M. Barua, 
and A. C. Woolner. 

The last stage in Asokan scholarship for some _ time to 
come has been reached in the new edition of the Corpus 
published in 1923 by Hultzsch whose recent death is a 
deplorable loss to the study of Indian history in general and 
to Asokan study in particular 

Now that the Asokan Text and Interpretation have 
practically reached a final form and stage, a convenient text 
book on the subject seems to be called for in the interests 
mainly of the growing number of students who have to offer 
Asoka as a subject of study at the Unversity examinations. 
The present compilation has no pretensions to originality, 
except in the matter of some points in Asokan chronology 
and of certain passages in the Edicts, notorious for the con- 
troversy regarding their meanings, on which new interpreta- 
tions have been suggested. The general interpretation of 
Asoka’s career does not also follow always the usual or 
accepted lines. ‘The annotation of the incriptions has been 
made fuller and comprehensive so as to include the different 
views and interpretations suggested, as well as _ parallel 
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passages from Sanskrit and Pali works throwing light on the 
points at issue. The correspondence between the Asokan 
Edicts and Kautilya’s Arthasdstra has been specially worked 
out. The best preserved text of each Edict has been adopted 
as the standard for its study, and important variations shown 
in other texts have been pointed out in the footnotes. A 
further element of interest has been introduced in bringing 
together in the work illustrations of important Asokan 
monuments available. Most of these illustrations are based 
on photoprints supplied by the Archaeological Department, 
but a few on photographs taken by me on the spot, viz., 
those of Dhauli, the Kalsi elephant, and the Pillars at 
Bakhra, Lauriya Araraj, and Rummindei. The Dhauli 
photograph I owe to Mr. Nirmal Bose, M.Sc. . now Director 
General of Anthropological Survey, Govirnment of Ind) 
and the Rummindei to the arrangements kindly made by my 
pupil, Mr. P. P. Panday, M A., of Narharia, Basti. A plate 
showing the Asokan Alphabet (based on drawings kindly 
prepared by Principal A. K. Haldar of the Government 
School of Art and Crafts, Lucknow) has been added as an 
aid to the study of the mscriptions in the original I owe 
special acknowledgments to Mr. Charan Das Chatteryi, M.A., 
Lecturer (and sitce lrof.ssor) in Indian History, Lucknow 
University’, for many valuable references and suggestions. 

The system of transliteration adopted here may _ be 
understood from the following examples :  Luichchhaoi, 
Krisna, Mahavamsa. Both Sanskrit and Prakrit forms have 
been used for certain words according to convenience. 

My grateful acknowledgments are due to His Highness 
Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad, of Baroda, and his Government for 
their award to me of the Sayajz Rao Gaekwad Prize with which 
this work is associated, and to Benares Hindu University for 
Str Manindra Chandra Nandy Lectures (1927), based on portions 
of this work. 

RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI. 


Tae University Lucknow, 
April, 1927, 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


The first edition of this work was published in London 
m 1928 by Messrs Macmillan and Co. Ltd. For some time 
it has remained out of print. There has been, however, a 
steady demand for it, calling for a second edition. It is now 
issued with several Addenda based on new material discovered 
since the first edition. 

The enormous mass of transliteration of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit names and words involved a good deal of difficult 
printing, with various diacritical marks and accented types, 
leaving mistakes which could not be helped. The system of 
transliteration adopted in the work may be understood from 
the following examples : chikichha, rafio, Chodd, Tarmvapamni, 
atavasha-abhisitasa, Priyadrasisa. 

My thanks are due to Messrs Macmillan and Co. Ltd. 
for their kind permission to issue this edition by waiving their 
copyright in my _ favour. 


39, Ekdalia Road, RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI 
Calcutta, 19. Member of Parliament 
July, 1954. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


The progress of Asokan scholarship and of the growing 
popularity of the study of Asokan history at the Univer- 
sities has called for a new edition of the work incorporating 
in it some of the inscriptions of Asoka discovered since the 
second edition and figuring in this edition as Addenda for 
convenience cf printing. The most important of these inscrip- 
tions 1s that found at Shar-i-kuna off Kandahar of which the 
most singular feature is its two verstons given in Greek 
and Aramaic for the benefit of the particular subjects 
of Asoka’s empne speaking the two different languages. 
Other important points of the new inscriptions are brought 
out in their proper places in the Addenda. 


I owe my grateful acknowledgements to the kind help 
given to me by Dr. D. C. Sircar, Carmichael Professor of the 
Culcutt: University and by Adhir Chakravartn M. A. of 
Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta, for correcting the 
proofs and hclpimg me miterially in other ways. The design 
of the jacket I owe to the renowned artist Sri Asit Kumar 
Haldar, showing the original form of the Asokan Pillar at 
Sarnath. 


39, Ekdalia Road RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJI 
Calcutta 19, 
March 1962. 
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CHAPTER 1 


EARLY LIFE AND FAMILY 


In the annals of kingship there 1s scarcely any record com- 
parable to that of Asuka, both as a man andasaruler To 
bring out the chief features of lus greatness, historians have 
instituted comparisons between him and other distinguished 
monarchs in history, eastern and western ancient and 
modern, pagan, Moslem and Christian In his efforts to 
establish a kingdum of nghteousness after the highest :deals 
of a theocracy, he has been likened to David and Solomon 
of Israel in the days of its greatest glory , mm his patronage 
of Buddhism, which helped to transform a loca] into a world 
religion, he has been compared to Constantine} in relation to 
Christianity , in his philosophy and piety he recalls Marcus 
Aurchus , he was a Charlemagne m the extent of his empire 
and, to some extent, in the methods of his administration, 
too,* while his Edicts, rugged, uncouth, mvolved, full of 
repetitions,’ read Jike the speeches of Oliver Crowuiwell in 
their mannerisms [Rhys Davids} Lastly, he has been com- 
pared to Ikhahf Omar and Emperor Akbar, whem also be 
resembles in certaim respects 

As in the case of creat characters uke King Arthur and his 


1 Jt must be noted that opinions differ on the appositeness of the 
comparison Khys Davids holds that the conversion of Asoka was 
the first preat step on tne downward path of Ruddlism, the first 
step to its expulsion from India Another critic holds that while 
* Constantine espoused a winming cause, Asoka put himself at the 
head of an unpopular religious reform ”’ 

* Compare the mess: dominict of Charlemagne akin to the purusas 
of Asokan edicts, and the WVarkgrafen to the Anta-Mahamatras 
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Knights of the Round Table, the good King Alfred, or King 
St. Louis of France, a mass of tradition has gathered round 
the name of Asoka Myths and legends have freely and- 
luxuriantly grown round it, especially in the. tropical climate 
of Ceylon, and it would have been very difficult to recover 
his true history, were 1t not for the fact that he has himself 
left us a sort of autobiography in his messages to his people, 
written on rocky surfaces or exquisitely finished and polished 
pillars of stone In these sermons on stone we find his true 
self revealed and expressed, his philosophy of life, his con- 
ception of an emperor’s duties and responsibilities, and the 
extent to which he lived to realise the high ideals and prin- 
ciples he professed and preached This kind of evidence, 
which 1s not only a contemporary but a personal record, too, 
1s unique in Indian history, and, whether suggested by 
indigenous or foreign precedents, it 1s fortunate we have it 
for one of our greatest men ‘‘O that my words were 
written! That they were graven with an iron pen and lead 
in the rock for ever! '’ This pious wish of Job was more 
than realised in the case of Asoka in a series of thirty-five 
inscriptions published on rock or pillar, of which some are 
located at the extremities of his empire 

Of the two sources of his history, the legends (whether 
Ceylonese or Indian) rather hover over his early hfe and 
tend to retreat befure the light of the edicts thrown upon 
his later bte his career as emperor [he two sources are, 
again, sometimes in agreement, but oftener in conflict, in 
which case the inscriptions, as personal and contemporary 
documents, will have to be preferred Moreover, the 
legends are themsclves 1t conflict with one another in 
many places, and thus betray themselves al] the more 

Ceylon tradition (as narrated in the Dipavamsa and the 
Mahavamsa; makes Bindusara the husband of sixteen wives 
and father of ror sons, of whom only three are named, viz , 
Sumana (Susima according to the northern legends), the 
eldest, Asoka, and Tisya (uterine brother of Asoka), the 
youngest son The mother of Asoka in the northern tradi- 
tion 15 Subhadrangi,! the beautiful daughter of a Brahman 


‘Mentioned in the Asokévadanamald, but notin the Virydvadana 
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of Champa, who bore Bindusara another son named Vigat- 
asoka (Vitasoka), and not Tisya of the Ceylon books In 
the southern tradition she is called Dharma, the principal 
queen (ageamahesi) [Mahavamsatika, ch. iv. p. 125],) the 
preceptor of whose family was an Ajivika saint named 
Janasana—a fact which may explain Asoka’s patronage of 
the Ayjivika Sect. Dharma came of the Ksatriya clan of the 
Mortyas 2 

According to established constitutional usage, Asoka as 
Prince served as Viceroy in one of the remoter provinces of 
the Empire. This was the province of Western India called 
Avantirattham § [J/ahabudhwvamsa, p 98] with headquarters 
(Rajadhani) at Ujjain in the Ceylon tradition, but in the 
Indian legends it 1s the kingdom of the Svasas * in Uttara- 
patha (Div ) with headquarters at Taxila, where Asoka was 
temporarily sent to supersede Prince Susima and quell the 
revolt against his maladmunistration. There was a second 
rebellion at Taxila which Prince Susima failed to quell, when 
the throne at Pataliputra fell vacant and’ was promptly 
seized by Asoka with the aid of the minister, Radhagupta, 
and subsequently held deliberately against the eldest brothi 
who was killed in the attempt to dethrone the usurper [see 
Divyavadana,® ch xxvi)] But the story of the accession is 


1Y owe this passage to Mr Charan Das Chatterj1, M A, Lecturer 
in Ancient Indian History at the Lucknow University 

2 Moriyavamsajad ([Mahavansatikd, 1b ; also Mahdbodhivamsa, 
Pp 98} 

ST ¢, the rdstva or province of Avant 


‘ Probably mistaken for Khasas mentioned vy Manu, x 22, and 
also in an inscription [lip Ind 1 132) 


*While the Divyavaddna represents the war of succession as 
between the two brothers, the Alahdbodhivamsa represents it as 
between Asoka on one side, and a coalition of all his 98 brothers who 
made a common cause with their eldest brother Sumana, the puvardja, 
and hence the lawful heay to the throne The Div. supports Asoka’s 
claims by stating that even under Uindusdra, the Ayjivika saint, 
Pihgalavatsa, summoned by the king, judged Asoka as the fittest of 
his sons for the throne It also states that Asoka was further backed 
by the powerful support of the entire ministry of Bindusdra, of 
Khall4taka (Prime Minister) and 500 other ministers in his contest for 
the throne We may also note here the tradition recorded by the 
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somewhat differently told in the Ceylonese legends, which 
make Asoka seize the throne from Ujjain, where he had been 
throughout serving as viceroy, by making a short work of 
all his brothers except Tisya. 

The northern and southern legends, however, agree as 
regards the disputed succession, which may therefore be 
taken as a fact: The southern legends are far wide of the 
truth m making Asoka a fratricide, the murderer of 49 
brothers for the sake of the throne, for which he 1s dubbed 
Chandasoka [MMahav v 189i Senart [Inscriptions, utc 
ror} has well shown how the legends themselves are not at 
one in their account of Asoka’s career of cruelty  Tardnath 
makes Asoka kill only six brothers Other authorities do 
not attribute to him any murder ut all, but other forms of 
cruelty The Asoka-avudana represents him as killmg his 
otticers and wives, and setting up a hell ! where some innocent 
people are subjected to the most refined tortures The 
Mahaventsa also relates how his mimster under his instruc- 
tions decapitates some false monks till he is stopped by his 
brother In the Is: ke-uvaddnu, he sets a price upon the 
heads of Kruhman ascetics who insulted the statue af the 
Buddha til he as chrened by his brother, Vatasoka | Yuan 
Chwang records the tradition of Asoka and his queen, op 
succession tiakisge determined efforts to destroy the Bodh: 


Chinese travedier, P-foie acordiagy to wich Asche s sovereignty 
was prophesicd by the Buddha bomioselh  bhe trichtion relates that 
King Bimbi-arionce saw av a creamithat a piece of chyth and a yald 
stick were both divided upiptocuwbhicer frauments wiich, as explamed 
by the Buddht: osmbolwseg the erebter na sehools mte whieh brs teaching 
would be spht “more than a bunds dl years after lis nirvana, when 
there will atise a king named A oh, who will rule over the whole of 
Jan budsipa” Takakasu's f-Gia5, p ig} The Uiddha's prophecy 
about 7 pKa asa ughteous king abo willenshmne ms hodily relics in 
84,000 ' dharmurdayphas "occurs in the Mavvdvaddne (axv p 363) 


. "Yuan Cowang saw a dagh pillar which marked the site of Asoka's 
“Hell,” or Pusan cquipped with all imaginable imstruments af tor- 
ture, end ieiates the vradition that the sight of an urprisoned arhat 
whom no tortures could destroy, made Asoka realise lis gin demohsh 
the prison, end make bis penal code hberal [Watters, u 89] The 


‘tory of Asoke o licll ts given in greater d 
: e etal by Ioe-hien 6-58 
In trenslation of Giles} , (PP i 
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tree,’’ and when each attempt failed and the tree giew up 
each time, ‘Asoka surrounded it with a stone wall”’ [Watters, 
ii 115]. According to Fa-hien |(ales, p 59], the queen tried 
to destroy the Bo-tree out of jealousy when Asoka, already 
a zealous Buddhist, was always to be found under that 
tree for worship The fact is that these legends were out 
to emphasise the contrast between the criminal career of 
Asoka prior to his conversion and his virtuous conduct that 
followed it They were interested in blackening his char- 
acter to glorify the region which could transmute base 
metal into gold, convert Chandasoka into Dharmasoka 
{eoed }, and make of a monster of cruelty the simplest of 
men! } 

Their testimony also contradicts that of his own words in 
Rock Edict V, 1n which Ins brothers (with sisters and other 
relatives) are specifically mentioned? and also in Minor Rock 
Edict I], Rock Edicts III, IV, VI, XI, XII, Pillar Edict 
VIT, and the Queen's Edict, in all of which is feelingly 
expressed the empcror’s solicitude for the welfare of even 
distant relatives We gather from these edicts that Asoka 
had a large family with “ brothers and sisters, and other 
relatives settled at Pataliputra and other provincial towns,” 


1The epithet Chandasoka suggested by Asohas earlier cruelties 
does not, however, seem to be justitied, 1f we limit his cruelties only 
to the murder of a single brother in the contest for the throne, while 
it may be that the brothers referred ta as being alive well on 1n iis 
reign (RTE V and XIII) mght be only Ins uterine brothers, of 
whom the legends give the name of one, viz, Tisya The number 
of brotbers slain according to the legends may be an exaggeration 
which marks legends, and even the edicts of Asoka It may be well 
assumed, too, that the brothers slain might have been his step- 
brothers According to the Mahdbodhivamsa (p 99), aS already 
stated, these 98 brothers with theu leader, Yuvaraja Sumana, were 
slain in the course of tne war of succession they had forced on Asoka, 
whom théy regarded as the uSurper Thus Asoka could not be held 
responsible for their death under such circumstances 

*Strictly speaking, we cannot positively state from this passage 
which refers only to the existence of “ the harems of hus brothers 
and sisters’’ that the brothers were living at this time But the 
fact of Asoka’s affection for his brothers and sisters and their families, 
which alone 1s pertinent to the point discussed here, can be positively 
asserted from this passage 
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“sons and grandsons’”’ (RE NIII and V), who were all 
maintained at royal expense Pillar Edict VII contains the 
expression ‘In all my female establishments, both here 
(at the capital) and in the outlying towns ” (cf also RE V). 
Besides the evidence showing the existence of the harems of 
his brothers at different provincial towns, we have also 
the evidence of such brothers (called kumdras and drya- 
putras) serving as his Viceroys at headquarters named, viz , 
Taxila, Tosali Ujjayini [K R.E.] and Suvarnagiri [M R E. I 
Brah} As has been shown below, these Viceroys could not 
be his sons. Lastly, his affection for his children, too, 
expresses itself in the Kalinga Edict I- “I desire for my 
children that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity and 
happiness both in this world and in the next.”” A man with 
such tender solicitude for the welfare of all his relations 
could not be a monster of cruelty, as the legends represent 
him to be. 

The relations between Asoka and his younger brother 
appear to be quite friendly and natural in the legends, but 
they give different accounts of these relations Yuan 
Chwang, calling him Mahendra, relates that he used his high 
birth to violate the laws, lead a dissolute hfe, and oppress 
the people, till the matter was reported to Asoka by his high 
ministers and old statesmen Then Asoka in tears explained 
to his brother how awkward was his pvsition due to his 
conduct Mahendra, confessing guilt, asked for a reprieve 
of seven days during which, by the practice of contemplation 
in a dark chamber, he became an arhat and was granted 
cave-dwellings at Pajaliputra for his residence. According 
to Fa-hien, Asoka’s brother, whose name he does not men- 
tion, had retired to the solitude on a hill which ne was loath 
to leave, though “the king sincerely reverenced him and 
wished and begged him to come and hve in his family where 
he could supply all his wants.” In the end, the king con- 
structed for him a hill inside the city of Pataliputra to hve 
closer to him A different story is, however, given in other 
works The Pal works call him Jisya, the Divydvaddna 
Vitasoka, and some Chinese works Sudaita and Sugatra. 
These works also specify his offence to be that, as a Tirthika, 
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he nad slandered the professed Buddhists as living in luxury 
and subject to passions. To convince him of his error, 
Asoka conspired with his chief minister to place him on the 
throne, and then appeared suddenly to accuse him as a 
usurper, whom he condemned to die after seven days 
During this time he was treated to all pleasures and iuxuries 
for which, however, he had no taste, with death facing him. 
By this example, Asoka wanted to show that no Buddhist 
with his dread of death and birth could ever give himself to 
pleasures He then set free Vitasoka, whe, however, went 
away to a frontier land, became an arhat, saw Asoka at 
Patahputra, but soon left for another district where he was 
beheaded, being taken for one of the Nirgranthas upon whose 
heads the local king set a price In the Mahdavamsa [v. 33], 
Asoka appoints his brother Tisya as upardja his Vace- 
regent, but he retuned as a religious devote. under the 
influence of the Yonaka preacher, Mahadharmaraksita, and 
was known by the name of ‘ Ekavihanka,’ a vihdra being 
excavated for him at enormous expense in the rock called 
Bhoyakagiri by Asvka, according to the story given in 
Dhammapala’s comment on the verses composed by Ekavi- 
hanka in the Thera-g.ithi Commentary} The same work 
refers to the youngest brother of Asoka, called \itasoka, 
whom it treats evidently as not the same brother as Tissa 
Ekavihanka It relates * how he grew up, mastering all the 
vidyas and silpas, arts and sciences, prescribed for the study 
of Ksatrryakumaras , then he became a householder, and, 
under his teacher, Giridatta Thera, mastered the Sutta 
Pitaka and Abhidhamma Pitaka, until one day, while at 
shaving (massu-kamma), he noticed in his mirror his grey 
hairs, which set him a-thinking of the decay of life, and he 
at once embraced monkhood under Giridatta and soon 
became an arhat This particular text thus distinguishes 
between the two brothers of Asoka by their different teachers, 
and attributes to them different giith.?s 

Some of the Edicts mention the names of his closer 

1 Thera-gathd Commentary, Smhalese ed, Colombo 919,  P. 
60a f. This reference I owe to Mr C. D Chatterji. 

"Ib p 295f.— 
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relations ‘Thus the second Queen Karuvaki is mentioned, 
together with her son, Prince Tivara A later inscription 
mentions Asoka’s grandson Dasaratha Both legends and in- 
scriptions are at one in making Asuka a polygamist. The 
chronicles make his first wife the daughter of a merchant of 
Vedisagin, Devi by name, whom Asoka had marred when 
he was Viceroy at Uyjain The AMahabodhivamsa calls her 
Vedisa-mahadevi (p 116) and a Saky4ni (ibid ) or a Sakya- 
kumazi (p 98), as being the daughter of a clan of the Sikyas 
who had ammugrated to ‘‘ Vedisam nagaram"’ out of fear of 
Vididabha menacing their mother-country (V2dudabhabh- 
aydgatanam Sdkiyanam a@vasam Vedisam). Thus the first 
wife of Asoka was related to the Buddha’s family or clan 
She 1s also described as having caused the construction of 
the Great Vihara of Vedisagin, probably the first of the 
monuments of Sanchi and Bhilsa (taya karapitam Vedtsa- 
girimahaviharam) This explains why Asoka selected Sanchi 
and its beautiful neighbourhood for his architectural 
activities. Vedisa also figures as an wmportant Buddhist 
place mm earher literature (see Sua Nipata) Of Devi 
were born the son, Mahendra, and the daughter, Sanghamuitra, 
who was marmmed to Asoka’s nephew, Agnibrahma, and gave 
birth to a son named Sumane According to Mahdavamsa, 
Devi did not follow Asoka as sovereign tu Pataliputra, for 
there his Chief Queen (agramahisi) then was Asandhimitra [v 
85 and xx} The Divydvadina! knows of a third wife of 
Asoka, Padmavati by name, the mother of Dharmavivardhana, 
who was afterwards called Kunala Both Mahdvamsa and 
Divyavadana agree in mentioning Tissarakkhi or Tisya- 
raksita as the last Chief Queen of Asoka The Divydvadana 
mentions Samprati as Kunala’sson The Kashmir Chronicle 
mentions Jalauka as another son of Asoka Fa-hien [Legge’s 
tr, p 31] mentions Dharmavivardhana as a son of Asoka, 
whom he appointed as the Viceroy of Gandhara. 


1Ch xxvu The Divydvaddna states that Asoka first gave to his 
new-born babe by his queen Padmavati the name of Dharma- 
vivardhana, but on seeing the beauty of his eyes which, as his 
amdiyas, or mmisters in attendance, pointed out, were like those of 
the Himalayan bird, Kundla, Asoka nicknamed him as Kunala. 
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Thus, taking the legends and Edicts together, we find the 
following relations of Asoka 

Father—Bindusara, who had many wives. 

Mother—Subhadrangi, as named in the northern trad:- 
tion ; also called Dharma in the southern tradition 

Brothers—(1) Sumana or Susima, eldest, but step- 
brother, (2) Tisya, uterine and youngest brother, also 
called Vitasoka or Vigatasoka in the northern legends, 
Mahendra by Yuan Chwang, anc Sudatta and Sugatra in 
some Chinese works , (3) Vitasoka, according to Thera-gatha 
Commentary cited above 

Wives—(1) Devi, with her full name, ‘“ Vedisa~-Mahadevi 
Sakyakumari’’; (2) Karuvaki, called “ Duitiya devi 
livalamaia,” ‘second Queen, mother of Tivara’’ in the 
Edict , (3) Asandhirmnitra, des:gnated as agramahist, Chief 
Queen, (4) Padmavati, (5) Tisyaraksita 

Sons-—-(1) Mahendra, son of Devi; (2) Tivara, son of 
Karuvaki, (3) Kunala, son of Padinavati, also known by 
the name of Dharmavivardhana, as mentioned in Divya- 
vadana, and by Fa-hien, (4) Jalauka, mentioned in the 
Kashmir Chronicle The Edicts tell of four princes serving 
as Viceroys in four different, and remote, provinces, and 
designated as Aumaras or Aryaputras, as distinguished from 
the sons of a lower status called ddlakas from the status of 
their mothers [see PE VI¥} 

Daughters—(1) Sanghamitri, whose mother was Devi ; 
(2) Charumati 

Sons-in-law—(1) Agnibraima, husband of Sanghamitra , 
(2) Devapala Ksatnya, married to Charumati 

Grardsons—(1) Dasaratha, who became king, (2) Sam- 
prati, son of Kunala , (3) Sumana, son of Sanghamitra 

On the basis of the texts to which we owe most of these 
names, it is also possible to ascertair sume dates in the 
domestic life of Asoka For instance, we are told in the 
Mahavamsa that Asoka’s eldest son and daughter, Mahendra 
and Sanghamitra, were both ordained in the sixth year of 
his coronation when they were respectively twenty and 
eighteen years old Taking the date of Asoka’s coronation 
to be 270B.c., as explained below, we get 284BC. and 
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282 Bc. as the dates of the birth of Mahendra and his 
sister respectively If we take the father’s .ge at the 
birth of his eldest child as twenty years, then Asoka must 
have been born in 304 BC , and was thus seen by his august 
grandfather, Chandragupta Maurya, who died in 299 BC. 
It is also stated that Asoka’s son-in-law, Agnibrahma, was 
ordained 1n the fourth year of his coronation, i e., in 266 B.c., 
before which a son was born to him Thus Sanghamitra 
must have been married 1n 268 BC at the latest, 1.e , at the 
age of fourteen 
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CHAPTER II 


HISTORY 


From his early life we now pass on to the details of his career 
as king. 

There was an interval of about four years between his 
accession to the throne and formal coronation, if we may 
believe in the Ceylon chronicles. The hypothesis about a 
contested succession imight perhaps explain this A more 
probable explanation suggested is that the coronation of a 
king must await his twenty-fifth year, as pointed out in the 
inscription of the Kalinga king, Kharavela (/BORS, 
Vol. ui. p. 461], so that Asoka must have ascended the throne 
when he was about twenty-one years of age But this 
suggestion, as already explained, seems to be contradicted 
by tradition, if we may beheve in it. According to it, 
Asoka must have ascendeg the throne at thirty, and been 
consecrated at thirty-four” The fact of an interval existing 
between his accession and coronation seems to be indicated 
in a way in the Edicts which the king is always careful to 
date from his abhiseka, coronation, as if to ensure that it 
should not be confused with accession The Edicts also 
date from the coronation the events of his reign. 

He assumed the two titles, Devéanampiya and Ptyadasi, 
signifying respectively “‘the favoured of the gods ’’? and 
‘of pleasing countenance,’ or, more properly, “‘ one who 


? Literally, ‘‘ one dear to the gods ”’ by his good dedds The same 
sentiment is expressed differently in some of the legends on the coins 
of the later Gupta emperors ‘‘ the lord of the earth wins heaven 
(dsvam yayat:) by his virtuous actions (sucharttaih).”’ 

TI 
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looks with kindness upon everything’’ The former title 
was used by his predecessors, as shown in the Kalsi, Shah- 
bazgarhi and Mansehra texts of Rock Edict VIII, and also 
taken in the Dipavamsa by Tissa, the contemporary king of 
Ceylon,! as well as by Asoka's grandson, Dasaratha, 1n the 
Nagarjum Hull Cave Inscriptions, and the latter, under the 
name Piadamsuna, seems to have been used by Asoka's 
zrandfather, Chandragupta Maurya, as we learn from the 
Mudra-raksasa (Act V1) Thus title 1s also given to Asoka 
by the Dipavamsa All the Edicts refer to the king by his 
titles? and omit the xame Asoka, and scholars were at pains 
to prove the identity with Asoka of the person signified by 
the titles until the anonymity of the Edicts was removed by 
the discovery of a new Edict at Mask: (the earhest of the 
Edicts), which uses the phrase—-' Devdnampivasa cl sokasa,” 
‘of His Gracious Majesty, Asoka ”’ 3 

Asoka had the singular good fortune of being spared the 
hitficult task of founding and orgamsing an cinpue That 
ask was effectively executed by his grandfather, ( handra- 
supta Maurya, who bequeathed to his successurs an eimpire 
2xtending approximately from Afghanistan to Mysore 
lerritonies which are even now outside the Government of 
{india were parts of the Indian empye under Chandragupta , 
the four satraptes of Ama, Arochosia, Gedrosia, and the 


1 And also by the Ceylon kings named Vaikandsika Tissa, Gaja- 
bahukagamimi and Mahallaka Na&éga in some inscriptions [Ep 
Zeylanica,1 60f] 

4The full form of his title in Sanskrit, Devdnadmpriyah Prryadarsi 
Raja, 15 not always used in the Edicts In some it 15 shortened into 
only Vevdidampriyah feg R.E XII and X11} In the Barat 
MRE it) only Pryadarsi Raja, and in the three Cave Insemptions 
aja Priyadarsi, while in Mask: it 1s Devadndmpriya Asoka The full 
form occurs in the Rummuindei and Nighva Pillar Inscnptions, as 
also in Girnar (R E VIII) 


3 The other points furnished by the Edicts mf favour of this identi- 
fication are (1) the mention of Priyadarsi as a Magadha king in the 
Bhabru Edict, (2) the reference to Patahputra as his capital in 
Girnar KE V, and (3) the reference to his contemporary Yona or 
Greek kingsin RE Ifand XIII It may be noted in this connexion 
that the Divydvadina tn one passage [ch. xxvi] calls Asoka as a 
Maurya, and thus helps further the identification 
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Paropanisadai, which Chanaragupta wrested in about 304BC 
from the empire of Selukos as the penalty for his ul-advised 
aggression. It is not known who conquered the south, 
whether Chandragupta or Bindusara. Perhaps it was the 
former, in spite of his preoccupations with his wars 1n the north 
subverting the Nandan empire’ For a definite and long- 
continued tradition describes Chandragupta abdicating and 
retiring as a Jain saint at Sravana Belgola in Southern Mysorc, 
up to which, therefore, his dominion must have extended ! 
The extent of his empire may be, indeed, inferred from 
the geographical distribution of his Rock and Pillar Edicts 
The former are at the following places (1) Shahbazgarhi, 
near Peshwar , (2) Mansehra, in the same locality ; (3) Kalsi, 
near Dehra Dun, at the confluence of the Tons and Jumna 
rivers, then a populous centre ; (4) Sopadra, in Thana district, 
Bombay Presidency , (5) Girnar, near Junagarh, m Kathia- 
war, where the Edicts are inscribed on a rock on a lake, the 
Sudarsana lake of the Mauryan emperors, (6) Dhauli, in 
Pun district, near Bhuvanesvara, (7) Jaugada, on the 
Ristkulya river, in Ganjam district, where (as also at Dhauli) 
the two Kalinga Edicts are substituted for RE XI, AIT, 
and AUT, as being locally more appropriate, thougn it 1s 
not clear why RE XITI treating of the Kalinga Conquest 
and its effects on the king’s mind was considered unsuitable 
for publication in Kalinga, (8) Chitaldroog, in Mysore, 
where the Minor Rock [dicts appear on hills on the Chinna 
Haggari mver at three ditferent localities, viz ,° Siddapura 
(supposed Lo be the Zsa of M R.E I), Jatunga-Ramesvara 
and Brahmagirt, (9) Rupnath, a place of pilgrimage, near 
Jubbulpur, where appears only MRE I, (10) Sahasram, 
in Bihar, with MRE ITonly, (11) Baarat, near Jaipur, in 


1 The conquest of the south by Chandragupta Maurya may also 
perhaps be inferred from the following statement of Plutarch [Life 
of Aleaander, ch lxu]  “‘ Not long afterwards Androkottos, who 
had by that time mounted the throne, presented Selukos with 500 
elephants, and overran and subdued the whole of India with an army 
of 600,000" “ The throne "’ in the context is the Magadhan throne, 
the occupation of which by Chandragupta 1s thus followed by two other 
eveuts, viz, the defeat of Selukos, and the conquest of the remaimung 
part of India not included in the Magadhan empire of the Nandas 
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Rajputana, showing only M.R.E. I; (12) Bhabru, with its 
special Edict which originally appeared on a second hill at 
Bairat ;+ and (13) Mask: (showing the M R.E I only), in 
the Nizam’s dominions? The Pillars bearing the Edicts 
stood at (1) Topra near Ambala, (2) Meerut, both of which 
were removed to Delhi by Sultan Firoz Taghlak , (3) Kau- 
gambi (removed to Allahabad probably by Akbar), where 
appear PE I-VI, the Queen's Edict, and Kausambi 
Edict ; (4) Lauriya Araray (Radhia m Champaran district) , 
(5) Laurrya Nandangarh (Mathia), in the same district , (6) 
Rampurwa in the same district, (7) Sanchi, near Bhopal, 
bearing MPE, (8) Sarnath, near Benares, giving M PE ; 
(9) Rumminde:, in Nepal, and (10) Nighva, in Nepalese 
Tarai Thus Asoka was justified in stating that “ great 1s 
his dominion’ [RE XIV], and calling his dominion as the 
whole earth, frithivt [RE V (Dhauli Text)] 

Apart from the inscriptions,® his buildings, as will be ex- 


1 Whence it 1s called by Hultzsch the “ Calcutta-Bairat Rock- 
Inscription,”’ the block on which it appeared being now in Calcutta 
at the Asiatic Society 


*Dr Bhandarkar [Asoka, pp 36, 37} points out that, while the 
fourteen Rock Edicts were engraved in the capitals of the outlying 
provinces of Asoka’s ernpire, the Minor Rock Edicts mark out places 
which separate his dominion from that of his independent or semi- 
independent neighbours Thus Dhauli and Jaugada were the cities 
of the Kahnga province, Girnar was capital of Surastra , Sopara 
was the city of Aparanta, Shihbazgarhi might be taken to be the 
chief town of the Yona province, and Mansehra of the Kambojas 
The locations of the Minor Rock Edicts are mostly on the borders 
of the empire, and these are also stated to have been meant for the 
Antas or the independent neighbouring states 


* Besides these imscriptions on rock and pillar discovered and 
deciphered up to now at the ditferent places mentioned, there are 
certain inscriptions noticed by the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, 
which still remain to be discovered ‘Thus one of these was found 
by him on an Asokan lope at Ramagrama [Watters, 1 20}, two 
were found by him on pillars at KuSmagara, a fourth was found by 
him on a pillar at Patahputra, and a fifth on a pillar at Rayagnha 
The pillars, together with thetr inscriptions, have not yet been found 
out It should be noted, however, that neither of the Chinese 
pugrims, Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang, has described the inscnptions they 
had noticed as the inscriptions of Asoka They generally describe 
them as belonging to, and recording the events of, earlier times 
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plained below, also testify to the extent of his empire. Those 
in Kashmir and Nepal show that these countries were parts of 
hisempire. Yuan Chwang saw Asokan topes in Kapis (Kafiris- 
tan), Nagar (Jelalabad), and Udyana in the north-west. In 
Bengal, the authority of Asoka is proved by his stupa at 
Tamralipti, the capital of Suhma, and the famous port of 
embarkation for voyages towards the south. According to 
Yuan Chwang, there was also a stiipa of Asoka in the capital 
of Samatata or the Brahmaputra Delta, and others in different 
parts of Bengal and Bihar, viz., Punyavardhana (northern 
Bengal) and Karnasuvarna (modern Burdwan, Birbhum 
and Murshidabad districts) [Watters, 1 1I84f] Yuan 
Chwang refers to Asokan topes being erected at various 
places in the south, in Chola and Dravida, of which the 
capital, Kaiichipura, has been sought to be identified with 
the Satiyaputra country of the Edict Indeed, the distribu- 
tion of the Asokan topes as mentioned by Yuan Chwang is 
almost co-terminous with that of the inscriptions, and is 
equally significant of the vastness of his empire. 

Lastly, the extent of his empire is also indicated by his own 
mention in the Edicts {RE II, V, and XIIT] of the peoples on 
its borders In the south, these are mentioned as the Cholas, 
Pandyas, the Satiyaputra and Keralaputra, who were all 
within his sphere of influence Towards the north-west, his 
empire marched with that of the Synan monarch, Antiochos 
(RE IT}, and hence extended up to Persia and Syna which 
were held by Antiochos, while it is also known how Asoka’s 
grandfather, Chandragupta, had wrested from Selukos the 
provinces of Aria, Arachosia, Paropanisadai and Gedrosia, 
which descended to Ascka as his inheritance The peoples 
on the north-west frontiers who came within his sphere of 
influence are called Gandharas, Kambvuyas and Yavanas (or 
Yonas), all m the modern north-western Frontier Province 
and the upper Kabul valley We may also note how the 
empire is further marked out by several geographical names 
occurring in the Edicts We have mention of the capital 
of the empire at Patahputra [RE. V, Girnar], and of 
“ outlying towns”’ [1b], such as Bodh-Gaya [R.E. VII}, 
Kosambi (Alahabad Pillar E.], Ujjeni, Takkhasila [K.R.E.], 
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Suvamagiri, Isila [M.R.E.], and Tosali and Sam4&pa in the 
province of Kalinga[K RE.} Thus we have a fairly definite 
idea of the limits of Asoka’s empire 1. different directions. 
We may even hazard the conjecture that the empire was so 
large that Asoka did not live to visit all its parts, and inspect 
the execution of his inscriptions in different localities This 
is apparent from the somewhat apologetic tone in which he 
refers to the umperfections of the Edicts, as written on the 
rocks, from the mere probabilities of the case, and not from 
direct personal knowledge ' As a matter of fact, the actual 
imperfections are too insignificant to deserve any notice of 
the emperor in a special dict [RE XIV}. That he could 
not thus travel through his empire seems all the more sur- 
prising when we rmember how mdefatigable was the 
emperor in the discharge of tus adnunistrative dutics [R E 
VI}, and how among such duties he meluded as his own 
innovation those of constant tours of inspection of thie 
conditions of has people m different parts [RE VIIT 

As Asoka himself says i his Rock Edict AYU, his only 
conquest was that of Kalinga This was ‘' when he had been 
consecrated eight years,’ 1e, 1m about 262% Inthis war 
with the Kahngas, *‘ one hundred and (fty thousand persons 
were deported, one hunered thousand were slam, and many 
tims that number died’ The losses of the vanquished 
indicate the strength of thar defenee We know from the 
carher account of Megasthenes that ihe king of the Kalingas 
was protected by a standing army, numnbermg 60,000 
infantry, 1000 cavalry, and 700 war elephants This army 
must have been conidmably expanded by the time of 
Asoka, when the pumber of casualties alone 1s stated to be 
at least q lacs (taking the number of those who ultimately 
succumbed to the wounds of war to be, say, 3 lacs}, But 
the losses of the war to the defeated peoph of Kalinga were 
not confined only to the casualtics Asoka takes the more 
correct basis of the curnpulation he feelngly counts the 
suffering caused to the civiltin population by ‘' violence or 
slaughter or separation from their loved ones ” (upaghato va 
vadho va abhiratanam viruskramanam) The Josses of the 
‘ar in this ancient document are indeed computed on most 
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modern principles under three heads (x) the losses inflicted 
on the combatants by death, wounds or capture; (2) the 
losses suffered by the familes of the combatants thus 
affected , and (3) the suffering caused to the friends of the 
bereaved or afflicted families [Il 3-5 of the inscription]. 
Lastly comes the mental anguish of the sovereign, who 
has singly to bear the whole weight of his people's 
sorrows AS Shakespeare says, ‘‘ Never did the king 
sigh but with a general groan!’’ Thus Asoka 1s most 
modern 1n his estimate of the cruelties of war as equally 
affecting the combatants and non-combatants, or the 
civilian element, m a society based upon the joint family 
as the umit Such a society, as truly described by Asoka, 
comprises religious and secular classes—-Brahmans and 
Sramanas, various other dissenters, and the regular house- 
holders Inving in the happy harmony of domestic and social 
lifes with the cultivation of proper relations towards elders 
and semors, father and muther, precepto1, friends, comrades, 
supporters and relations, -ervants and dependents This is 
typical Hindu Society to the present day In a society so 
closcly kutt together, 1n a system of intimate relations, it is 
no wonder that a war aftects the civilian population almost 
as much as those sent to the front-—the bereaved relations 
ot the dead, and the frends of their survivors 

This deep and delicate sensitiveness to the cruel con- 
sequences of war worked a revolution in the character of 
Asoka? He became a changed man, both in his personal 
and public hie Savs the Edict “Directly after the con- 
quest of the Kalingas, the Beloved of the gods becarne keen 
In the pursuit of Dharma, love of Dharma, and inculcation 
of Dharma The chtefest conquest is not that by arms 
but by Dharma {dAaima-vijaya}"’ The violence of war seen 
in all its nakedness makes Asoka turn completely towards 
Non-Violence (4Afimsd) as the creed of his lite Thus he 
came to change his personal religion and definitely adopt 


1 Senart (Inscriptions, etc, p ror] makes the interesting suggestion 
that the cruelties of tlus war which led to Asoka’s real conversion to 
Buddhism might have supphed the material for the legendary 
descriptions of the atrocities of Chanddsoka 

MA. B 
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Buddhism, which, of all the then prevailing religions of India, 
stood up most for the principle of non-violence. This fact 
about his religious history has to be studied along with what 
he says in. his ‘Minor Rock Edict I. ‘I was a lay-disciple 
(upasaka) without, however, exerting myself strenuously. 
But a year—in fact more than a year ago—I approached the 
Order, and since then have exerted myself strenuously.” 
Taking this passage along with that cited from Rock Edict 
XIII, we arrive at the following findings, viz , that (a) the 
suffering caused by his conquest of Kalinga made Asoka's 
zeal for Buddhism (dharma-kamatad) very keen (tivra); (0) 
that before the said conquest he had been a follower, though 
but an ordinary or indifferent, and not a zealous, follower of 
Buddhism , (c) that before the said conquest he had been a 
mere lay-disciple or upasaka of the Buddhist church for 
more than two years and a half, 1e, durmg 265-262 BC, 
becoming a convert to Buddhism in 265 Bc ,} and (d) that 
the conquest of Kalinga (202 B.c.) was immediately followed 
by his closer association with the Order and strenuous exer- 
tions on its behalf He exerted himself strenuously for more 
than a year, 1e, from 262-260 Bc, when he wsued the 
Minor Rock Edict I The same year, 260 BC, was assoc)- 
ated not merely with his first Rock Edict, but also with the 
first of his ‘‘ pious tours,” prohably that to Bodh Gaya, 
which took place “ after he had been consecrated ten years,” 
as stated in the Rock Edict VIII 

Next followed the publication of his main series of fourteen 
religious proclamations or messages to his people, which, 
according to Rock Edicts Il], IV, and V, and also the Pillar 
Edict VI, took place twelve or thirteen years after his 
consecration, ie., during 258-257 BC 

The idea of issuing religiowfs edicts 1s thus stated in the 
Pillar Edict VI 

“When I had been consecrated twelve years, I caused a 


1 This date 1s curiously confirmed by a passage in the Mahdvamsa 
lv 37-48), which states that Nigrodha, born in the year of the death 
of his father, Prince Sumana, and of Asoka'’s accession to the throne, 
converted Asoka when he was above seven years old, and after the 
seventh year of Asoka’s accession, 1e , about 266 B.C, 
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scripture of the Dharma to be written for the welfare and 
happiness of mankind with the intent that they, giving up 
old courses, might attain growth in dharma, one way or the 
other.”’ 

Next, it struck him that he must so publish his Ediets 
that they may be read permanently. And so he declared 
his decision in the Minor Rock Edict I, the first of his 
Edicts, thus 

‘“‘ And this very message 1s to be written on the rocks, and 
also, where there are pillars of stone, on such pillars also is 
it to be inscrmbed.”’ 

Thus we have his Edicts inscribed on rock and pillar, on 
enduring material, which enables us to hear to this day the 
moving voice of Asoka across the centuries “For that 
purpose have J caused this scripture of the Law to be written 
in order that it may endure,” says Asoka himself in his 
Rock Edicts V and VI 

The Pilar Edicts were preceded by the Rock Edicts of 
which the fourteenth and the last one 1s a sort of Epilogue 
explaining how they are written in a language ‘“‘ sometimes 
abridged, sometimes of medium length, and sometimes 
expanded There 1s also here something said again and 
again for the sweetness of the topics concerned that the 
people might thus follow it There sometimes might also 
be writing left unfinished, taking into account the locality, 
or fully considering the reasons, or by the lapses of the 
scribe.’’ The emperor also states ‘‘ Great 1s my dominion, 
and much has been written, and much shall I get wntten ”’ 
The Jast phrase refers to the Pillar Edicts, which were yet 
to be issued It may also be noted that in spite of the 
emperor's apologies for the 1mperfections of the inscriptions, 
there are very few imperfections left in their actual 
execution. 

Thirdly, the emperor’s rehgious change made itself amply 
felt in the domain of his personal life and habits Most of 
the time-honoured customs and institutions of the royal 
household were abolished as being contradictory to the spirit 
of his new faith, and others more in consonance therewith 
were substituted in their place Indeed, one of his Edicts 
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[Pillar Edict VI] frankly expects that ‘“‘ men should give up 
their old ways.” The royal tours of pleasure, accompanied 
by “hunting and other similar amusements,’”’ in which 
Asoka had indulged for nine years in his reign, now yielded 
their place to “ tours of religion ’’ accompanied by “ visiting 
ascetics and Brahmans with hberality to them, visiting 
elders with largess of gold , visiting the people of the country 
(janapadasya) with instruction in Dharma and discussion of 
that Dharma ” [Rock Edict VITT} Next, he ordered that 
in the capital ‘no animal should be slaughtered for sacrifice, 
nor shall any merry-making be held, because in merry- 
makings is seen much that 1s objectionable.’’ Further, in 
the kitchens of the royal household where “ each day many 
hundied thousands? of living creatures were slaughtered to 
make curries,’’ he ordered that only three creatures were to 
be slaughtered for the purpuse, viz, two peacocks and one 
antelope, and later on, cven the slaughter of these creatures 
was prohibited so as to render the diet of the palace 
exclusively vegetarian Jt may be noted m this connection 
that the Ceylon tradition [Afuhkdvamsa, v 34] represents 
Asoka as datly feeding 60,000 Brahmans for three years—-a 
fact in keeping with what this scription (Rock Edict I) 
says about the daily requirements of the royal table 
Fourthly, the emperor’s religious change impressed itsclf 
upon his public policy and admumistration, too The Kal- 
Inga war was the Jast political event of his reign, so to speak 
The intensity of its violence produced a reaction in his mind 
towards the principle of non-violence, the principle of 
observing and enforcing peace not only between man and 
man, frut also between nian and every sentient creature 
Thus, while the recent bloodiest war of history has only 
ended in a talk about preventing future wars, the Kalinga 
war was, for Asoka, the end of all war, although he was not 
free from the provocations to war frum the many unsubdued 
peoples of India His delberate policy was now thus 
enunciated ‘‘ Even if any one does positive harm to him, 
he would be considered worthy of forgiveness by His Sacred 


* Probably an instance of the exaggeration of which the Edicts are 
Sometimes as guilty as the legends ! 
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Majesty so far as he can possibly be foigiven ” [R E. XIII] 
And his message in respect of the unsubdued borderers was 
‘that the king desires that they should have no fear of me, 
that they should trust me, and should receive from me 
happiness, not sorrow ’’ [Kalinga Edict IT]. This is, in 
effect, the doctrine of the equality of all states, great and 
small, in sovereignty and liberty which the modern world is 
striving so hard to establish But Asoka coriceived it, and 
gave effect to it Elsewhere he declares in self-satisfaction 
that ‘‘ mstead of the reverberation of the war-drum (bhert?- 
ghosa) 1s now to be heard the reverberation of religious 
proclamations, dharmaghosa’’ [Rock Edict IV] This is 
why so many states and peoples of India were left uncon- 
quered when they could be easily conquered by a sovereign 
of Asoka’s paramount power and position the Cholas, the 
Pandyas, the Satiyaputras, the Keralaputras [Rock Edict I], 
the Yavanas (Greeks), the Kambojas, the Nabhapantis of 
Nabhaka, the Bhoyas and Pitinikas, the Andhras and 
Pulindas All these are mentioned as lying outside his 
“conquered country’ (vijita) or direct dominion [Rock 
Edict XIII] He is anxious to ensure that “ his sons and 
grandsons may not think it their duty to make any new 
conquests,’’ and takes his firm stand upon the doctrine that 
the chiefest conquest 1s that achieved by Dharma and not 
by brute force’ (4b) He evidently believed in the brother- 
hood of free peoples, but ‘‘ they must turn from their evil 
ways that they may not be chastised "’ (Rock Edict XIII). 
He believed in the brotherhood in morality 

Thus forswearing, and forbidding by his sovereign injunc- 
tions, all wars in his empire, he extended the principle of 
Ahims& or non-violence from the world of man to that 
of the lower dumb animals and birds‘ The full extension of 
the principle took place later in his reign, nm about 242 BC, 
when an ordinance or decree was issued, prohibiting the 
slaughter of numerous birds and beasts specified, besides 
“all four-footed animals which are neither utilised nor 
eaten,’’ such as the cow, for example, which was never used 
as a pack-animal or for food in India__On certain specified 
days and on the Buddhist fast days were stopped the killing 
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even of fish, the branding of horses and oxen, and “the 
castration of bulls, he-goats, rams, boars or other animals.”’ 

Connected with these measures may also be mentioned 
his humane arrangements for the relief of suffering of both 
man and beast, under which the state established botanical 
gardens for the cultivation of the medicinal plants, herbs, 
roots and fruits, procured, when necessary, even by importa- 
tion and then acclimatised [Rock Edict II], besides main- 
taining hospitals or other arrangements for the supply of 
medicines and medical men for the treatment of diseases. 
Considering the emphas's laid upon the healing arrangements 
for beasts, we must infer that there was no lack in Asoka’s 
time of veterinary surgeons and hospitals, 

The same humanitarian mstinct was in operation on a 
larger scale and in a wider sphere Says the emperor in his 
Pillar Edict VII 

“On the roads, too, banyan trees have been planted by 
me to give shade to man and beast , mango-gardens have 
been planted and wells dug at every half-kos , rest-houses, 
too, have been erected , and numerous watering-places were 
made here and there for the comfort of man and beast ”’ 

These comprehensive measures for the comforts of out- 
door life were called for as much by the heat of Indian summer 
as by the fact that the Indians, the classes and the masses 
alike, the old as well as the young, are very much given to 
travelling, as much in the interests of busimess or trade as 
for religion which inculcates the duty of visiting on pil- 
grimage the holy places of India, covering by their number 
and geographical distribution the entire area of this vast 
country 

We have thus seen what unheard-of and unexpected 
effects were produced by his trumph in the Kalinga war 
upon a nature like Asoka’s that single conquest crushed 
out of him the lust for further conquests which makes 
empires to this day The event bore a different message to 
him “' Thus far shalt thou go and no farther!” He now 
differently understood the mission of an emperor, which 
should be to establish an empire on the basis of Universal 
Peace, an empire resting on Right rather than Might. The 
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war put an end to his political career properly so called. 
Henceforth he pursues religious ends, which explains the 
further events of his reign 

Before the Kalinga war, in about 265 B.c., he became a 
Buddhist, as we have already seen, beginning as an updsaka 
He remains such from 265-262 B.c., when his belief in the 
new faith becomes stronger as a consequence of his remorse, 
which came naturally to him as a Buddhist for the cruelties 
caused by the Kalinga war, and leads him on to a more 
intimate relationship with the Samgha. This, however, 
should not signify that he became a full-fledged Bhikkhu, as 
most historians have assumed If that were so, the fact 
would have been more directly stated than by the indirect 
expression—samgham upagate, which refers to a condition 
intermediate between the updsaka on the one hand and the 
fully-ordained Bhikkhu on the other, i.e , the Bhikkhu passing 
through the two stages of ordination known as Pabbajja and 
Upasampadad Asoka did not qualify even for the first stage 
of the monkhood by not going out of home into homeless- 
ness (pravrajyyad) He did not renounce the world or his 
throne, but remained to rule, though in a spirit of being in 
the world and yet not of it. But that could not get over the 
technical requirements of the law on the subject. What, 
then, should be the meaning of the expression—‘‘ approach- 
ing the Samgha’’? The meaning is perhaps explained by 
a passage in the Vznaya [ni. 7, 8, SBE] which refers to 
the condition of a Bhikkhugatika as the intermediate one 
between an Upasaka and the Bhikkhu Buddhaghosa 
explains Bhikkhugattka to mean ‘a person that dwells in 
the same Vihara with the Bhikkhus ”’ without being a fully- 
ordained Bhikkhu, though he 1s on the way towards the full 
Bhiklhuhood! A careful analysis of the tradition on the 


1T owe this suggestion to Mr Charan Das Chatterj: I-tsing 
[Takakusu, tr pp 105 and 155 n] refers to people residing in a 
monastery without being monks, “ those updsakas who come to the 
abode of a Bhiksu chiefly in order to learn the Sacred Books and 
intending to shave their hair and wear a black robe’ [7b p. 1551 ] 
I-tsing [1b p 73] also refers to an image of Asoka dressed in the 
robes of a monk, and this shows that he might have chosen to don 
the rohes of a monk during his temporary visits to the Samgha But 
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subject will, however, show that the expression ‘ samgham 
upagate’ points to the stage when Asoka publicly declared 
himself to be a follower of the Samgha m the fourth year of 
his reign, and entered upon a career of direct servicr to the 
Samgha In his previous stage, he had been only privately 
cultivating the company and receiving the instruction of an 
individual Buddhist teacher.’ 

On coming into a closer connection with the Samgha, 
Asoka devoted himself strenuously to the new faith, and 
initiated several lines of activity on its behalf, the supreme 
objective of his endeavours being the moral uplift of the 
community A year’s strenuous exertion produced satis- 
factory results As stated in MRE I, the gods were 
populansed, so that the people in Jambudvipa who knew 
nothing of them,1e the wild tribes, now became associated 
with them (taking the word mzsa@? to be Sanskrit misa, to 
be mixed up with), and adopted them as objects of their 
worship? A further appeal to the religious mstincts of the 
people was made by the emperor's organisation of shows and 


J‘ 


the supposed representations of Asoka in the Sanchi sculptures show 
him dressed hhe a king and surrounded with all the parapnernaha 
of a king [see below} 


1 This pomt is fully explained m the annotations of the Edict. 


® The word may also stand for Sanskrit mrtsd, false, in which case 
the sense of the passage will be that the popular faith of the times 
was purified by Asohas propagandist work aiming at the replace- 
ment of the false gods (probably Brahmuinical gods) by the true ones 
(the Buddhist gods) Or, without committing Asoka to such a 
sweeping condemnation of brahminism which 1s flagrantly imcon- 
sistent with his repeated inculcation of respect for Brahnuns in the 
Edicts, we may as well interpret the false gods of the people in the 
Baconian sense of tdolas, sa that Asoka’s reform would mean a 
reform in the ideals of the people in respect of such vital subjects as 
True Conguest, True Charity, frue Ceremomal and the hke, as 
explained in the Edicts The word mustbhit@ occurring in Maski 
Edict supports the rendenng of mtsa by mtsra, though the correct 
Prakrit form for misya should be sm2zsso, on which see Childers 
Generally, we must reject the mterpretation which represents Asoka 
ts a Buddhist tconovlast, as contrary to the lofty spi: t of toleration 
he Edicts breathe 


*This is the interpretation of Thomas in Cambridge History 
But see note on it under the Inscription 
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processions exhibiting images of the gods in their celestial 
cars, which were accompanied by elephants, bonfires or 
iluminations and other heavenly sights [Rock Edict IV]. 
Thus for muitary pageants and secular shows were sub- 
stituted more edifying spectacles representing things divine. 
The images of the gods carried in procession need not refer 
to Brahminical gods only. They might be of Buddhist 
gods as well. The institution of Buddhist processions con- 
tinued at P&taliputra down tc Fa-hien’s time (fourth 
century AD)  It1s thus described by the Chinese pilgrim : 

“Every year, on the eighth day of the second month, they 
celebrate a procession of mages They make a four-wheeled 
car and on it erect a structure of five stories by means of 
bamboos tied together . They make figures of devas 
with gold, silver and lapis lazuli grandly blended . On 
the four sides are niches, with a Buddha seated 1n each, and 
a Bodhisattva standing mn attendance on him. There may 
be twenty cars, all grand and imposing, but each one dif- 
ferent from the others "’ [Legge’s tr, p. 79] 

Thus Asoka seems to have been the originator of this 
institution, but it is extremely doubtful if he had included 
figures of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas in the processions, 
considering that in his time Buddhism was yet to develop 
image-worship or an elaborate pantheon, the gift of the much 
later form of Buddhism known as Mahayana. The proces- 
sion of the images of gods points to the progress achieved yn 
iconography in Asoka’s ttme We know from the famous 
Maurya passage in Patafyali’s Mahdbhasya (commenting on 
Panimi's Siitra, v m1 99] how the Mauryan emperors traded 
upon the popular superstitions of the times by manufactur- 
ing portable unages of the gods (archah prakalpitah Mauryath 
hivanyarthiwh) and selling them to profit But perhaps we 
may exonerate Asoka from this popular charge of greed of 
gold, considering that he made use of the images not for his 
own material advantage, but for the spiritual advantage of 
his people by bringing their gods before their eyes 

A second line of his activities in connection with the 
spiritual uphft of his people has been already referred to, 
viz., the issue of his Edicts in a permanent and popular form, 
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whereby the emperor's lofty ideals of thought and conauct 
were constantly kept before the eyes of the people, so that 
they might become a national possession. In reviewing his 
own actions in this regard, he himself states [Pillar Edict 
VII] “This thought came to me_ In the past the kings 
had this wish—How may the people grow with a proper 
growth in piety? The people, however, did not have that 
growth. Whereby then can the people be made to grow m 
piety ? Whereby can I elevate any of them by a growth in 
piety ?. This thought came to me’ ‘I will publish 
precepts of piety, will inculcate instructions in piety . hear- 
ing these, the people will conform, will be elevated, and will 
grow strongly with the growth of piety’ For this purpose 
precepts of piety were published, manifold instructions in 
piety were enjoined... ” 

But the emperor was not content with merely sending out 
these mute messages to his people He thought of person- 
ally moving among them, preaching to them, and holding 
religious conferences and discussions with them. Such 
movements through the country among his people he calls 
“ pious tours,”’ which was Asoka’s own innovation For 
his predecessors knew only of pleasure tnps and other 
objectionable amusements hke hunting [Rock Edict VID 
The first ‘‘ pious tour”’ of Asoka, however, *‘ whence arose 
the institution’ (tendtra dharmaydirad), took place earher 
than the issue of his Edicts, in the tenth year of his corona- 
tion (1.e., 260 B.c.), when he “went to Sambodhi”’ (aydya 
Sambodhim). This might mean that he went to Bodh Gaya, 
the place of the Buddha’s sambodhi or enlightenment, on 
pugrimage We may recall that Asoka undertook this 
pilgrimage as a result of his increased devotion to Buddhism 
following the Kalinga war of 262 B.c., when he ceased to 
be an ujdsaka and became a Bhikkhugatika, as already 
explained. The fact of his visit to Bodh Gaya and of his 
devotion to the Bodhi tree is also corroborated by a sculpture 
on the eastern gate at Sanchi, which, as interpreted by 
Foucher, represents the emperor’s visit to the sacred tree, 

Thus Asoka went on his first ‘‘ pious tour ” or pilgrimage 

1 Suggested by Dr D. R_ Bhandarkar (JA, 1913, Pp 159}. 
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after ‘“‘ the increase of his faith in Buddhism ” in 260 B.c 
It was followed by many other pilgrimages, on which both 
legends and inscriptions throw some light According to 
northern tradition confirmed by Yuan Chwang, Asoka's 
preceptor in Buddhism was Upagupta of Mathura, the son 
of the perfumer Gupta of Benares, who took his imperial 
pupil, escorted by a mighty army, on an extensive pilgrimage 
to the principal holy places of Buddhism, viz., Lumbini 
Garden where the Venerable One was born, Kapilavastu 
where He renounced the world, Bodhi-tree at Gaya where 
He attained enlightenment, Isipatana (Sarnath) where He 
first preached, Kusimagara where He died, Sravasti where 
He mostly lived and taught, and where were the stiipas of 
some of His chief disciples like Sanputta, Maudgalayana and 
Ananda_ At each of these places, true to his own words in 
his Rock Edict VIII, the emperor gave largesses of gold 
and built also a chaztya The birthplace of the Buddha is 
identified with Rummindei, four miles inside the Nepal 
frontier, by the discovery of an Asokan pillar bearing an 
Inscription which states that it was set up to commemorate 
the Buddha’s birthplace The inscription indicates that it 
was drafted and incised by the local authorities in com- 
memoration of the emperor’s visit and gifts to the place, and 
not directly by the emperor, like most other Edicts. 

Thus both legends and imscriptions confirm one another 
as regards Asoka’s pilgrimage to two places, Bodh Gaya 
and Lumbini. 

An additional place not included in the traditional list of 
pilgrimages is mentioned by another inscription discovered 
on a pillar at Nigliva, also in the Nepalese Tarai, which runs 
in the following words : 

“ By His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King, con- 
secrated I4 years, was enlarged to double its original size 
the stipa of Buddha Konaikamana; and by him, con- 
secrated (twenty years), coming in person, and reverence 
being made, was set up (a stone pillar).” 

Thus from these pillar inscriptions we gather that Asoka 
started on an extensive pilgrimage in 250 8B.c. Considering 
the locations of Asokan pillars at Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya- 
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Nandangarh, Rampurw4, Rummindei and N’ liva, we are 
tempted to infer that they only mark the stages in the 
pilgrim’s progress along the royal road from his capital, 
Pataliputra, to Nepal 

These “' pious tours”’ through the country, which Asoka 
first inaugurated, he did not confine to himself He imposed 
them upon his higher officials—the great ministers (maha- 
matras) and city magistrates (nagaravydvahdrakas) as well 
—as part of their official duties This was done by about 
258 Bc, the date of Rock Edict III, and is adumbrated in 
the two separate Edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada in Kalinga 
which first refer to the king’s intentions in this regard 
Rock Edict H1 states 

‘When I had been consecrated twelve years this com 
mand was issued by me Everywhere in my dominions, 
my officers, the Yuktas, Rajiikas (provincial governors ‘ set 
over many hundreds of thousands of people,’ as defined in 
Pillar Edict 1V), and Pradesikas (distnet officers)—must go 
out on tours (anusamyana) by turns, every five years, as 
well for their other business as for this special purpose, the 
inculcation of Dharma.” 

This imperial decree served upon his officers is iore- 
shadowed in the first Kalinga Edict, which 1s, therefore 
slightly prior in time to Rock Edict III definitely embody 
ing the decree, and thus prior to the entire senes of fourteen 
Rock Edicts The passage presaging the decree runs 
thus . 

“ And for this purpose, in accordance with the Dharma, 
I shall send out m rotation every five years officers known 
for their freedom from harshness, violence of temper, and for 
sweetness in action (slaksnarambha, which may also mean 
‘ considerate towards animal life ') ” 

In the case of some of the remoter provinces, such as those 
governed from Uyjjamm and Taxila under the Princes as 
Viceroys, the emperor wanted the periodical tours of the 
selected officers to be more frequent, once every three years. 
Perhaps the greater frequency of the tours was necessary in 
those provinces as being more populous than the newly- 
annexed province of Kalinga with its strong element of 
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“forest folks’ in its population, and hence less civilised 
and more sparsely peopled [Rock Edict XIIT). 

Next year, when “‘he had been consecrated thirteen 
years,” i.e., In 257 B.C., this scheme of religious tours by his 
officials was further expanded and systematised by the 
institution of a special body of officers charged with the 
duty of attending to the moral and spiritual welfare of all 
his subjects, officials and non-officials, Buddhists and no1- 
Buddhists, and even the royal relations at Pataliputra and 
provincial towns (vahyesu cha nagaresu). These officers 
called by the new and very appropmiate title of the Dharma- 
Mahamdatras constituted a separate department of govern- 
ment service which did not exist before (na bhittapurvah) 
and was entirely Asoka’s innovation The activities of this 
department extended over a wide field, even beyond the 
limits of his direct jurisdiction or admunistration,! ‘‘ to the 
Yavanas, Kambojas and Gandharas, and other nations on 
the western frontier,’ and also to the “ Rastrikas, Pitinikas ”’ 
[Rock Edict V], with Nabhapantis, Bhoyas, Andhras and 
Pulindas in other parts of India [Rock Edict XIII], and, as 
such, the department musc have been adequately manned 
with an army of officers The department had also to send 
out some officers as Diilas, envoys or ambassadors, carrying 
Asoka’s religious message to foreign countries both in the 
north and the south—to the neighbouring and distant states 
of Antiochos Theos of Syria, and of the four kings, Ptolemy 
Philadelphos of Egypt, Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia, 
Magas of Cyrene, Alexander of Epirus, and lower down 
(nicha), in the south, to the Cholas and Pandyas as far as 
Tamraparni or Ceylon. In a word, the imperial officers 
worked both ‘‘ in the dominions of His Majesty the Emperor 
as well as among his frontagers (pratyantesu),’”’ as neatly 
and bnefly put in Rock Edict I. 

As regards their functions, they are indicated in the Rock 
Edicts II, V, and XIII. The organisation of measures for 


1 As Sir R.G Bhandarkar first pointed out (in his Early History of 
the Deccan), the peoples that are mentioned by name im the Edicts 
are to be regarded as independent or semi-independent peoples. 
They would not have been named, had they been Asoka’s subjects. 
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the relief of suffering of both man and beast, as mentioned 
in Rock Edict II, must have been the work of this depart- 
ment. They seem to have been responsible for the various 
works of public utility—hospitals, supply of medical men, 
medicines, drinking water and rest-houses for travellers, etc. 
—as indicated in Rock Edict II and detailed in Pillar 
Edict VII. The reason for this assumption is that in Rock 
Edict XIII is mentioned how the conquests of the Law have 
been won in countries outside his empire through the work 
of his ditas, while the nature and details of the conquests 
are given in Rock Edict I]. Their other functions are 
detailed in Rock Edict V They are to be employed (a) 
among all sectaries to establish them in the new faith, 
(b) among those already religious (dharma-yuktasya) for 
increase of their piety (dharma-vriddhi) and for their welfare 
and happiness, (c) among servants and dependents, Brah- 
mins, the rich and the destitute, and the old and infirm, for 
their welfare and happmess; and for a similar purpose 
among the peoples on his frontiers such as the Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Gandharas and other nations in the north-west and 
Rastnkas and Pitimkas (n the interior), (d) to secure 
the pious people (dharma-yukta) from worry, (e) to avert 
(unjust) imprisonment or execution, or other molestation, 
and procure release or relief in justifiable cases ,/ (f) in thie 
capital and in the provincial towns, in all the female establish- 
ments of the emperor’s brothers, sisters, and other relatives 


1 The Kalinga Edict I which 1s earher than this Edict, as shown 
below, thus contemplates cases calling for interference in the admini- 
stration of justice, “ Again, it happens that some individual mcurs 
imprisonment or torture, and when the result 1s his imprisonment 
without due cause, many other people are deeply grieved Insucha 
case you (the Prefects of the tuwn) must desire to do justice For 
this purpose has this scripture Leen here inscribed m order that the 
administrators of the town may strive without ceasing that the 
restraint or torture of the townsmen {paribodha and partklesa) may 
not take place without due cause’’ ‘Lhe same Edict also announces 
the remedial measures which Asoka coutcemplates for miscarriage of 
justice‘ And for this purpose, wn accordance with the Moral Law, 
I shall send forth in rotation every five years such persons as are not 
harsh, not violent, but are of sweet behaviour’ Those measures first 
adumbrated here are given effect to in Rock Edict V. 
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“Thus these Dharma-mahamatras are employed every- 
where in his dominions among the pious, whether zealous 
for Dharma (dharma-nisrita), or established in Dharma 
dharmadhisthita) or duly devoted to charity (danasam- 
yukta).”’ 

The supervision of the female establishments of the 
members of the royal family in the metropolis and the 
mufussil towns, as mentioned under (/), was later on entrusted 
to a separate body of officials called the Stri-adhyaksa- 
mahamatras, as stated in Rock Edict XII. 

Pillar Edict VII gives further information on the func- 
tions of the Dharma-Mahamiitras as indicated in the other 
Edhcts ° 

‘‘Digmitaries of piety were appointed by me in charge of 
manifold indulgences (anugrahikesu), these both for ascetics 
and for householders , also over all sects were they appointed 
—over the Sangha, Brahmans, Ajivikas and Nirgranthas.”’ 

‘“ These and various othe classes were appointed in charge 
of the distribution of charity (danavisarge), both my own 
and that of the queens And in my whole harem they carry 
out in manifold fashions such and such measures of satis- 
faction, both here and in all quarters The same has been 
done as regards the distnbution of charity on the part of 
my sons and the other princes (sons of the devzs or queens) ” 
[F W. Thomas in the Cambridge History.) 

There is a short edict following the Sarnath Pillar Edict, 
which mdicates how the charities of the royal family took 
the form of ‘a mango-garden or pleasure-grove or alms- 
house.” 

To sum up: these Dharma-mahamiatra. were appointed 
to spread the dharma, mitigate the wrongs or ngours of 
justice, administer the charities of the king and the royal 
family, supervise the morals of their harems, and superintend 
the affairs conducted by the commuttees or councils (parisad) 
governing different sects, Buddhist, Jain, Ajivika and others. 

Thus the promotion of the moral welfare of his peoples 
was considered by Asoka as one of the first cares of the state, 
and a special department of administration was created 
for the purpose. He is also one of the very few monarchs 
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in histcry who thought of extending this work of moral 
propagandism to the peoples of foreign countries Rock 
Edict XIII makes express mention of the many indepen- 
dent, and quasi-independent, states, both on the borders of 
the empire, and beyond, 1n which the missionaries deputed 
by him achieved success in their work The date of the 
Edict being about 258 BC, Asoka’s missionary activity in 
the foreign countries mentioned in that Edict must date 
from an earlier time, and more so because 1t is described in 
the Edict as having been already successful and borne fruit 
One of the results achieved was the extension to these 
foreign countries of the emperor’s arrangements for provid- 
ing medical aid for men and animals as stated in Rock 
Edict II. Thus we must allow adequate time for the 
development of these results before 258Bc The earlier 
date of the mission is also pointed to by the reference in 
Rock Edict XIII to the five Hellemstic kings as being 
Asoka’s contemporaries, but they could not all be counted 
as his contemporaries later than 258 8c, the last date when 
they were jointly alive Thus this date marks the latest 
chronological limit for Asoka’s mussicns m foreign countries 
That this work was in full swing and even extended 1n about 
253BC 15 evident from the AMahdavamsu which gives addr 
tional interesting information on the whole subject 

The Mahdvamsa (v 280) relates that m the seventeenth 
year of Asoka’s coronation was held at Pataliputra, unde 
the presidency of the monk Moggaliputta Tissa (in the 
northern texts, Upagupta}, the third Buddhist Coane, and 
when he brought the Council to an end, “ he sent forth theras, 
one here and one there,”’ whose names are thus given, tugether 
with the countries they were sent to [7b xu 1-8] 


Misstonary Country 
~ Mayjyjhantika Kashmir and Gandhira ! 
2 Mahdraksita Yavana * or Greek Country 


i Mentrooned n KE VY. 


*Mentioned with the Kambojas in RE. V and XIII It 15 
interesting to note that the Greco-Bactnan kingdom was founded 
about this time, in 246BC , by Diodotus 
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Misstonary Country 
3 Majjhima Himalaya } Country 
4. Dharmaraksita -  Aparantaka ? 
(a Yavana) 

5. Mahadharmaraksita Maharastra * 

6 Mahadeva Mahisamandala * (Mysore or 
Manchata} 

7 Raksita Vanavasi ® (North Kanara) 

8 Sona and Uttara Suvarnabhimi® (Pegu and 
Moulmein) 


Mahendra with Ristriya, Lanka (Ceylon) 
Utriya, Sambala and 
Bhadrasara 


This list 15 also repeated in the Samantapasadtka, which, 
however, adds some interesting details It appears that 
Majjhima went to Himavantaprade%a, then divided into five 
districts or rastras, not alone, but with four other associates, 
viz , Kassapayotta, Alakadeva, Dundubhissara and Mahadeva 
(but the Dipavamsa names Kasapagota Kotiputa as the chief, 
and Majyjhima, Dudubhisara, Sahadeva, and Milakadeva 
as his assistants), and the evangelisers adopted as the 
text of their discourses the Dhammachakkappavattana 
Suttanta and converted eight million souls Similarly, 


1 The Nabhapamtts of Nabhaka, mentioned along with the Yonas in 
Rock Edict XIII, might perhaps be a Himalayan people See 
note under the Edict 

The Pitinikas are described as an Aparadnta people in RE VY. 
Literally, 4parduta means “ the other or western ends ” 

* The Andhras and Pulindas (located about the Vindhyas in the 
Auareya Bra&hmana), as well as the Rastrikas, may be taken to be 
peoples of Mahdrastra (RE V and XIII) 

* The Satiyaputras (R E 12) would belong to this part  Accord- 
ing to Rice [J RAS, 1916, p 839] Mahtsa-mandala was South Mysore 

* The Edicts mention more definitely the South Indian peoples 
among whom the iumperia}] missionaries worked, viz, the Cholas, 
Pandyas, Keralaputras 

* According to Fleet [JRAS, 1910, p 428], this should be the 
region in Bengal called Karnasuvarna by Yuan Chwang, or the 
country along the Son river known as Hiranyavadha, ‘‘the gold- 
bearer " 

MA. c 
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Yonaka Dhammarakkhita discoursed on Aggikkhandopama 
Sutta,) converting 37,000 mn Aparanta, Majjhantika on 
Asivisiipamasutta,? converting 80,000 in Kashmir and 
Gandhara , Mabdideva on Devaditasuttanta ° in Mahirnsaka- 
mandala, converting 40,000, Rakkhita on Mahanarada- 
kassapajataka,* converting 84,000 in Vanavasi, Maha- 
rakkhita on Kalakaéramasuttanta® in Yonarattham; and 
Sona and Uttara on Brahmayjalasuttanta,® converting 60 000 
in Suvannabhimi 

These lists show that, apart from the legends bemg in 
general agreement with the inscriptions as regards the 
countries that came within the purview of Asoka’s missions,’ 
there was an important extension of the operations of these 
missions to some new regions not mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions, as a result of the enthusiasm for the faith roused by 
the nine months’ session of the third Buddhist Council. As 
regards the names of the individual missionaries, the truth 
of the legends has been unexpectedly confirmed in some 
inscriptions found on the Sttipas of Sanchi of the second or 
first century B.C In Stipa No 2 at Sanchi was found a 
relic-box of white sandstone, on the «de of which runs the 
following inscription in early Brahmi characters “ (the 
relics) of all teachers beginning with the Arhat (?) K4sa- 
pagota and the Arhat (*) Vachhi Suvyayata’’, whule inside 

1Ye,‘' The Discourse on the Parable of the Flames of Fire,” found 
in Anguttara, 1V pp 128-195 

2° The Simile of the Serpent,” in dng Ul pp rio-rr11 

3fe, ‘ Discourse on the Messengers of God,” which treats of Old 


Age, Disease, and Death as messengers uf Yama, the god of death 
It 1s found in Mayzhima, III pp 178-187, and Ang J pp 138-142 


4Fausboll, Jaf vi pp 219-255 


® Geiger [Mahav tr p %5} tikes ut to ‘‘be the Suttanta 24 of the 
Chatukkanipatain Ang IT pp 24-26,’’and the Kalakaramaas the place 
where the Buddha 15 supposed to have delivered this discourse 
®Le,‘ The Net of the Rehgious ’’ in Digha, ¥ p 1 ff 


7 Jt m ist be noted that the credit of these foreign mussions, which 
belongs to the knng according to the Edicts [RE XII, expressly 
mentioning his despatch of dias to foreign countnes, and RE II 
mentioning the work of these foreign missions as regards supply of 
medical aid], 1s appropriated by the clergy m the Mahditamsa 
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the relic-box were found four caskets ot steatite containing 
fragments of human bone, the relics of the following teachers 
named in inscriptions on the lids of those caskets, viz., _ 


. Kasapagota, “ the teacher of all the Hemavatas.”’ 
Mayjhima. 

Haritiputa. 

Vachhi Suvyayata (Vatsi-Suvijayat ?). 
Mahavanaya. 

. Apagiva 

. Kodiniputa (Kaundiniputra). 

. Kosikiputa 

Gotiputa (Gauptiputra). 

Mogaliputa (Maudgaliputra) 


Oo ON ANA WD 


sd 
=) 


Of these teachers, Nos. 1 and 2 were the missionaries for the 
Himalayan region, while the rest were the teachers who took 
oart in the third Buddhist Council under Asoka under 
No 10o,1e, Mogaliputa (Moggaliputta Tissa), as President. 
No 2, Majjhima, is also mentioned in-the superscription o/ 
a relic-casket found in Stipa No 2 at Sonan, and No. 1 in 
another from the same sttipa under the name Kotiputta, 
while in a third urn-inscription, No. g, Gotiputta, is men- 
tioned along with Dadabhiséra Thus the inscnptions 
corroborate the names of the following missionaries of the 
legends, viz , Kasapagota, Majjhima, and Dundubhissara ! 
While the Edicts are silent about Mahendra’s mission to 
Ceylon, the legends are full of details describing the event 
The first intercourse of Ceylon with Asoka’s empire was due 
to the initiative of King Devanampiya Tissa of Ceylon, who 
sent a mission which reached Tamralipti by a week’s voyage 
and Pataliputra from there in another week’s time Then 
followed Asoka’s mission to Ceylon under his son Mahendra 
and lus grandson Sumana (son of his daughter Sanghamnitra). 
A second mission then came from Ceylon to Asoka, asking 
for the services of his daughter Sanghamitra and for a branch 


+See Sit John Marsnall’s Gutde to Sanchs. ch. x The reference 
from the Samantapdsddika I owe to Mr. C D Chatterji 
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have closed about 232 Bc?! The chronological scheme of his 
reign thus works itself out as follows 

274 B C.—Accession 

270 B.C —Coronation 

265 B Cc —Conversion to Buddhism as a lay disciple or 
upasaka 

265-262 B Cc —Two and a half years of indifferent devotion 
to Buddhism 

262 BC —Conquest of Kalinga, followed by his closer 
connection with the Samgha and strenuous exertion for his 
progress in his new faith, 

260 Bc —Issue of Minor Rock Edict J, and first “ pious 
tour,” probably to Bodh Gaya (RE. VIII) , addressing the 
Bhabru Edict to his Church , popularising the gods (Minor 
Kk F J, as interpreted by some scholars) 

259 B« —-Issue of the two Kalinga (separate) Edicts 

258-57 B¢ —Issue of the fourteen Rock Edicts in one 
corpus, grant of cave-dwellings im the Barabar Hills to the 
Ayivikas 

257 8¢,--Institution of the officers called Dharma- 
Mahamatras [RE V] 

2568 C¢ - Double enlargement of the Sttipa of Buddha 
Konakamana 

250 B C.-- Pilgrimage to Lumbini Garden, the birthplace oi 
the Buddha, visit to the Stipa of Buddha Konakamana, 
and erection of commemorat ve pillars at both places 

243-2 Bc —Issue of Pillar dicts 

232 B ¢ -~ Death of Asoka 


1The Divydvaddinad (p 430) gives an account of Asoka’s last days 
In his vld age Asoka nominated as his successor lus grandson, 
Sainprati, dhe son of Kundla, but this prince, under the influence 
of the Ingh officials who had usurped all power, stopped the benefac- 
tions to the Buddhist Church of Asoka who had been now a nominal 
sovereign, and even reduced the services and allowances for the 
hing until at last he sent him half an 4malaka frint on an earthern 
plate On receiving this, Asoka remarked mm sadness to his courtiers 
that from the lordship of the entire Jambudvipa he had now sunk 
to that of a half-frmt! This tradition 1s also alluded to by Yuan 
Chwang (Watters, u 99] It would thus appear that the last days 
of the great emperor were far from being happy with his disloyal 
officers and lus hardly less disloval grandson conspiing against him 
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The fourteen Rock Edicts show that the following 
measures were passed before the date of the Edicts, and 
were therefore passed between 260-258 B.C. . 


{t) Abolition of 

(a) Sacrificial slaughter of animals in the capital 

(b) Samajas (merry-making of a kind, accompanied 
by animal fights, feasting with consumption of 
meat, etc) 

(c) Slaughter of animals for the royal table, except two 
peacocks and one antelope (more rarely used for 
food) [RE JJ 

(2) ‘‘ Tours of pleasure’? accompanied by “ hunting 
and other similar amusements’ [R.E VIT)] 

(e) War [RE IV]! and conquest [RE XIT]] 


(2) Provision of public works of utility, viz 


(2) Hospitals for man and beast 

(6) Botamical gardens for the culture of medicinal 
plants, indigenous and toreign (obtained by 
import)—including ‘ herbs, roots and fruits” 

(c) Wells and trees on the roads for the comforts of 
travellers and animals [R E. IJ] 


(3) Supply of medical aid and facilities for both man 
and beast in foreign countries (those of Antiochos and even 
of his neighbours) and in countries on the borders [R E IJ], 
which imphes 

(4) Organisation of missionary work 1n foreign countries, 
which were objects not of his political or military but 
religious conquests (dharma-vijaya), achieved by his mis- 
slonaries (diitas) [R.E. XII]. 

(5) Institution of Quinquennial Circurts of Officers for 
missionary, aS well as administrative, work [R.E III]; 
which afterwards leads to the 

(6) Creation of a new and separate Department of Mis- 
sionary Service under officers styled Dharma-Mahamitras, 


‘In the declaration that the call to arms by sound of drum (bhevi- 
ghosa) 1s replaced bv a call to duty by its proclamations (dharma- 
ghosa) 
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Ministers of Religion or Morals, for propagation of piety 
among his subjects (including royal relations, male and 
female), as also among foreign peoples [R.E. V]. 

(7) Institution of a new.and separate set of officers called 
Stri-adhyaksa-mahamatras (ministers in charge of the 
superintendents of women) [R.E. XII], for the purpose of 
supervising female morals. This edict, engraved as 1t is on 
a separate boulder at Shahbazgarhi, must have been so 
engraved for its special applicability to the people of that 
locality whose attention was independently drawn to it. 

(8) Institution of the king’s own pious tours among his 
people, accompanied by royal e1fts to ascetics, Brahmans, 
men disabled by age, and by holding religious conferences 
for preaching and discussing the Moral Law 

(9) Orgamsation of religious shows and processions replac- 
ing secular ones [RE IV] 


From the Pillar Edicts (243-42 BC.) we gather that the 
following further measures were taken before their dates : 


(1) Regulations restricting slaughter and mutilation of 
animals and birds s, ectfied [PE.V] Cf. “ On two-footed 
and four-footed beings, on birds and denizens of the waters, 
] have conferred various favours, even unto the boon of 
nfe "(PE 10} 

_ want to Governors independent jurisdiction as 
regards Law and Justice [P E. IV] 

(3) The judicial reform granting reprieve of three days to 
convicts sentenced to death [P E. IV}. 

(4) Institution of sail-delivenes on the anniversaries of the 
emperor’s coronation [PE V}. 

(5) Completion of the full programme of public works 
which comprised ° 

(2) Planting of shade-giving banyan-trees and groves 
of mango-trees on the roads. 
(6) Providing wells at every half-kos of the roads. 
(c) Construction of rest-houses. 
(dq) Providing watering-places for use of man and beast 
[P E. VII). 
Regarding now the initial date of Asoka’s accession or 
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coronation, we arrive at same by different ways. Fuirstly he 
himself indicates a pomt of chronological contact between 
his own history and that of no less than five Western kings, 
mentioned as his contemporanes in RE XII, whose dates 
are known beyond doubt Thus we deduce the unknown 
from the known. All these kings, as we know from their 
history, continued to be Asoka’s contemporaries down to 
the year 258 BC, when one of them, viz , Magas of Cyrene, 
died, 1 not another, viz , Alexander of Epirus [Cambridge 
History of India, vol 1 p. 502]. Granting that the news 
about such distant kings might take about a year in those 
days to travel to Pataliputra and reach the ears of Asoka, 
his reference to all these contemporanes as being jointly 
alive could not have been very much later than 257BC, 
considering that another Western contemporary of his 
deserved a mention about 250 R¢, when an independent 
Greek kingdom was founded by Diodotus in Bactria [18 ; 
Thus 257 BC may very well be taken as the year of A oka’s 
reference to his Western royal contemporaries in RE Nill 
and, therefore, may be taken as the date of this Edict itself 
Now RE. III refers te a certain decree of the king (ajfd- 
pitam) promulgated in. the twelfth year of his coronation | 
RE IV refers to the matter of this Edict being inscribed 
(iekhapitam) in the same twelfth year; whide RE V 
refers to an important admuimstrative measure of Ascka (the 
creation of Dharma-Mahami§tras) being introduced in the 
thirteenth year after his coronation Lastly, in PE. VI 
we have the definite statement of the king that his body of 
Dharma-hpis was inscribed (dharma-lipi lekhapita) m the 
twelfth year of his coronation On the basis of all these 
references, it 1s reasonable to infer that all his Rock Edicts 
(along with the measures referred to there) must have 
been issued during the twelfth and thirteenth year of his 
coronation, and that they could not have been issued earlier 
than the dates of the incidents they record Thus if 257 8.c 
was the date of RE XIII, it was, at the latest, ‘he thirteenth 
year of Asoka's coronatior which thus took place in 270 BC 
Accepting now the .ruth of the tradition recorded in Maha- 
vasa, Vv. 22. that there was an interval of four years between 
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his accession and coronation, we obtain 274BC as the 
date of his accession It is again to be noted that we arrive 
at the same date for Asoka’s accession through a very dif- 
ferent source The Puranas assign a reign of twenty-four 
years to his grandfather, Chandragupta Maurya, Le,a reign 
up to 299 BC. from 323 B.C., the probable date of his achieve- 
ment of sovereignty, and to his father Bindusara, a reign of 
twenty-five years, 1.e , up to 274 B.c., the date we obtain from 
the other sources for Asoka’s acccssion to the throne The 
date 274 B.c. for Asoka’s accession is again confirmed by a 
curious piece of evidence furnished by a passage in the 
Mahavamsa [v 45], which states that Nigrodha, then only 
seven years old, converted Asoka to Buddhism in the seventh 
year of his reign, and was also born in the year when his 
father, Prince Sumana, was killed and Asoka ascended the 
throne When different lines of inquiry lead to the same 
conclusion, all the assumptions and hypotheses taken for 
granted in the course of the inquiry stand confirmed. 

Ouite recently, however, a radically different view is 
taken! about these dates of Asoka, and about the mner 
chronology of his Edicts It has been argued that the P:llar 
Edicts are prior to the Rock Edicts, because PF. VII, 
issued in the twenty-seventh year of his reign as a résumé 
of the various measures undertaken by him on behalf of his 
Dharma, 1s silent about the most important of such measures 
recorded in RE II, V, and XQII, viz, the welfare work and 
moral propagandism organised by Asoka in the foreign 
countries under the Greek rulers Arguments from silence 
are always unreliable, and in the present case seem to be 
specially so. What is stated about the scope or intention of 
PE. VII is not stated in the Edict itself, but 1s a mere 
assumption. It is unferred from the contents of the Edict 
The contents would rather lead one to infer that the Edict 
was meant to be a résumé of the various domestic measures 
introduced by Asoka for the moral uplift of his own people, 
and not of what he had done for foreign peoples. All these, 
which are also mentioned in the R.E., are mentioued in this 


1 Ry Hart Knshna Deb, M A, in his paper on Asoka’s Dhamma- 
pts and by Dr D R Bhandarkar in his Asoka 
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Edict with a degree of elaboration and generalisation that 
is almost a sure indication that it was issued later than the 
R.E. The chief officers mentioned in the R.E., viz., the 
Rajtkas and the Dharma-Mahamatras, are also mentioned 
in P.E. VII , the functions of these newly-created Dharma- 
Mahamitras, which are fully described in R.E. V, are 
summarised in PE. VII; the information about the public 
works of utility consisting of ‘‘ wells and trees planted along 
the roads for the needs of both man and beast,” as given in 
RE. II, i elaborated and supplemented in PE. VII ina 
manner that undoubtedly poimts to the latter being later 
thon the former , lastly, as instances of generahsation and 
reference in the PE VII to the R E , may be mentioned the 
statement that for the spread of the Dharma, Asoka has had 
religious messages (dhamma-sdvunint} proclaimed (savd- 
pitani) and religious myunctions (¢hammanusathn, vrvi- 
dhanz) ordained (anapitani), along with his Pillars of Piety 
(dhammathambhant) and the special officers to preach and 
expound (falvyovadisamt: pavithalisami) the Dharma 
There is also the other guncralised statement m the same 
Edict that the growth in Dharma of the people may be 
accomplished in two ways, by Dhamma-niyama, by regrula- 
tion, and by Nihat:, reflection Thus the contents of PE 
VII, viewed as a whole, show without doubt that 1t is meant 
to sum up Asoka’s moral measures for his people, and, as 
such, it was the last of his Edicts Above all, arguments 
from the inclusion or omission of certain matters in the two 
Classes of Edicts cannot be conclusive Does not Asoka 
himself warn us on the point—‘ Nacha sarvam sarvatra 
ghatitam,”’ “ nor 1s all suztable in all places” ? 

It is also possible to find in the other Pillar Edicts indica- 
tions of the pnority to them of the Rock Edicts. They 
refer to the term Purusa as a general name, not used in the 
Rock Edicts, for all government servants of high, low, or 
middle rank [P.E. I, IV, and VII]. Though the Antas are 
referred to in the MRE.I and Rock Edicts II and XIHI, 
the officers created to work among them, and called Anig- 
Mahamairas, are first mentioned m PE.I, Again, PE IV 
gives to the Rajitkas more powers than are mentioned under 
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R.E. II, and also some of the powers in regard to Law and 
Justice which are given to the Dharma-Mahamitras in R E. 
V. Further, while the Rock Edicts in a general way insist 
or. non-violence towards living beings [R.E. I, ITI, IV, IX, 
and XI], it is left to one of the Pillar Edicts [P.E V] to 
specify those to be specially protected. 

The Rock Edicts also give indications of a chronological 
order among themselves. The Minor Rock Edicts are taken 
to be prior to the Rock Edicts, as both in the Rupnath and 
Sahasram versions, there is a reference to the king’s order 
that the Edicts should be incised on rock and pullar, thus 
presaging both the Rock and Pillar Edicts Next comes the 
Bhabru Edict, which is addressed to the Samgha directly 
and not through its Mahamatras, who are put in charge of 
the Samgha under R E. V, and mentioned as such n M PE 
at Sanchi and Sarnath Then come the two special Kalinga 
Rock Edicts with their anticipation of the appointment, for 
checking abuses of justice, of special officers who are after- 
wards called Dharma-Mahamitras in RE. V, and are also 
indicated in RE III] Thus among the Rock Edicts them- 
selves, as has been shown above, RE UJ 1s pnor to R.E. V. 
Thus the Rock Edicts must have been issued between 258 
and 257 BC. in two stages or chronological orders. Again, 
RE XII seems to be later than R.E V; while the latter 
assigns the supervision of women to the Dharma-Maha- 
matras, the former mentions a special class of officers for 
the work, viz, the Stri-adhyaksa-mahamatras 1 

1 Quite recently, a novel view of the chronology of the Edicts has 
been propounded in lis Asoka Edicts in New Light by Dr. B. M 
Barua, who considers (a) the Rock Edicts to be earlier than the 
Pillar Edicts, (6) the Kalinga Rock Edicts later than the Pillai 


Edicts, and {c) the Minor Rock Edicts as the latest. This view has 
been dealt with m the annotations of the Edicts. 
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Tyr chronology of Asoka's hfe and ren as presented im lis 
inscriptions may be usefully compared with that revealed in 
tradition, both suuthern and northern, as preserved in texts hhe 
the Mahdrania and the Jhavieuddne The two stems of chrono- 
logy, though derived from differ: nf sources will be seen te present 
many pomts of contact or agrecmnent Starting tren the estab 
ished chronological pont of 270 Rc as the date of Asoka’s 
qwmomtment as emperor, we can work ent the dates of the follow- 
ing events, arranged im ther cbronulogical order, in his life and 
history . 


3048B8¢ —Birth of Asoka tinfe +d from the date of birth of 
his eldest son given below) 


28h Bc —Asoka sent out by his father, Bindusara, from 
Pataliputra, as his Viceroy, to Uyavint [Vahde xm 8-11] (at 
the age of eighteen) 


286 Bc —-Asoka’s mariage with Devi ut \edisa (Besnagar, 
Bhilsa) [76 | 


284 BC —Burth of Asoka’s eldest son, Mahendra {Jb v 204) 
282 Bc ~-Birth of Asoka’s eldest daughter, Sanghanntra [Jb | 
274 BC 

(1) War of Succession 

(2) Death of the Crown Prince Sumana 

(3) Asoka’s accession to the throne 

(4) Birth of Frince Sumana’s posthumous son, Nzgrodha 

[16 40-50] 

270 BC ~-Asoka’s Coronation [Jb 22] 


270-206 BC —-Asuka s younger brother, Tissa, as his Vice- 
regent (upardja) [1b 33) 
44 
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270-240 8 C.—Asandhimitra as Asoka’s agramahist, Chief 
Queen [J5 85, xx 2] 


268 Bc —Sanghamitra married to Agnibrahma. 


267 Bc.—Burth of Asoka’s grandson Sumana, son of Sangha- 
mitra [2b v. 170] 


266 BC 


(1) Conversion of Asoka to Buddhism by Nigrodha, then 
only seven years old [J6 v 45). 
This date 1s important (a) as demonstrating that 
the years mentioned in the Mahavamsa are to be 
counted from Asoka’s coronation (as done by V. A 
Smith), and not from his accession (as taken in the 
Cambridge Htstory, p. 503), () as furmshing another 
proot of the date of Asoka’s accession being correct , 
and {(c) as confirming the date derivable from 
MRE. T, of Asoka bceonung a Buddhist upésaka 
(2) Asoka converts his brother, Tissa, his Vice-regent, to 
Buddhism [7b roo}. 
(3) Tissa ordained by Mahadhammarakkhita [/b. 168}. 
(4) Agnibrahma, ne~how 2nd son-in-law of Asoka, ordained 
[Ib x70] 
(5) Appointment of Pmrce Mahendra as Vice-regent in place 
of Tissa [7b 202] (at the age of eighteen) 
206-263 B C —Building of viharas and chaityas by Asoka [Jd 
173, Div. xxvn]j 
264 B.C 
(t) Ordination of Mahendra by the thera Mahadeva, with 
Majjhantika as president of the chapter performing 
the Kammavacham; second ordination of Mahendra 
by Moggahputta Tissa as his upadhyaya 
(2) Ordination of Sanghamitra by her acharya Ayupala and 
upadhyaya Dhammapala [Afahav v 204-209). 
(3) Promotion of Asoka from the status of a pachchayaddyaka 
to that of a sasanaddydda [1b 197}. 
263 8c —Birth of Kundla, son of Asoka’s wife, Padmavati 
[Dev. xxvun J. 
262 B c —Death of the monks, Tissa and Sumitta, followed by 
imcrease in the number of undesirable members in the Sangha 
and the consequent retirement of Moggaliputta Tissa [Mahav 
VY 227-30}. 
262-254 B.c.—The Sangha under the headship of Mahendra , 
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recall by Asoka of Moggaliputta Tissa, who taught him the 
doctrine of the Sambuddha, meeting of the Sangha under him 
and expulsion of heretical monks by Asoka [J6 231-274, cf. 
Sanchi and Sarnath Pillar Edicts]. 


260-250 B.c.—~Possible penod of Asoka’s pugnmage to Bud- 
dhist holy places which followed his completion of the dharma- 
raéjtkas according to Div. xxvu, which states that Asoka was 
taken by his preceptor Upagupta first to Lumbini Vana and 
afterwards to Bodhiméla RE VIII refers to Asoka’s visit to 
Sambodh in 260 3c, and the Rummuindei Pillar Edict to his visit 
to Lumbini 1n 250 B.c 

253 B.C —Meeting of the Third Buddhist Council wunder 
Moggaliputta Tissa, and despatch by him of muissionanes to 
different countries ([Mahav xu 1-8} 

252 B.c —Mahendra on way to Ceylon visits his mother Devi 
at Vedisa {7b xm 1 8-11}, when already twelve years a monk. 

240 B.c —Death of Asandhuimitra, “ the dear consort of Asoka 
and faithful behever 1 the Sambuddha ” [7d. xx 2]. 

236 BC.—Tisyaraksita raised to the rank of Chief Queen 
{{6 3, also Div xxvu, where she 1s mentioned as Asoka’s 
agramahisi| 

235 Bc.—Kunala sent out as Viceroy to Taxila, then in revolt 
[Dw p 407] 

233 BC —Tisyaraksita’s jcalousy against the Bodhi-tree, which 
she tnies to destroy [Alahav xx 4-6, also referred to in the Div 
without the date (p 397, Cowell’s ed )] 


232 B.c —Death of Asoka in the thirty-eighth year of his reign 
[Mahav xx 1-6] 
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CHAPTER Ii 


ADMINISTRATION 


WE have now given an account of the principal events and 
measures in Asoka’s life and reign We shall now describe 
his work as an administrator, religious reformer, and builder. 

The government of India under Asoka was an absolute 
monarchy 1n the legal and political sense of the term. Never- 
theless, autocracy in India was much more hmited in many 
directions than the autocracies of the West “ The Indian 
king ts no sultan with the sole obligation of satisfying his 
personal caprice The origin of royalty 1s the growth of 
wickedness and the necessity of chastisement, the virtue of 
which the Indian writers celebrate with a real enthusiasm. 
It 1s as guardian of the social (including domestic and 
Teligious) order and defence agaist anarchial oppression 
that the king 1s entitled to his revenue ; failing to perform 
this duty, he takes upon himself a corresponding share of 
the national sm Educated m these precepts among a 
moralising people, he would have been more than human 
had he escaped the obsession of this conception of his 
duties. Hence we not seldom hear on royal, as well as on 
priestly, lips the expression that the king should be the 
father of his people’ [Cambridge History of India, vol i 
P 491} But apart from this living sense of his moral 
responsibility to his people, there was an important limita- 
tion upon his autecracy from the fact that he was not the 
source of Law, but rather its support. Sacred law, 
according to Manu and other legal! authorities, 1s derived 
from four sources, viz., (1) the Vedas, (2) the Smnitis, (3) the 
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practices of the pious (s:s¢dchira), and (4) the opinions of the 
pious on doubtful pomts, while the sources of secular law 
were the manifold groups and communities which legislated 
for themselves, so that “‘ Whatever may have been practised 
by the virtuous, and by such twice-born men as are devoted 
to the law, that only he shall establish as law if it be not 
opposed to the laws of ca:tes, communities (;@napada), 
guilds, and families [Manu, vir 41,46] As ] have explained 
elsewhere "Nationalism an Hindu Culture, London, 1920, 
p gg], “it 1s the quasi-instinctive postulates and conven- 
tions of group-life which come to be formulated as /aw, and 
not the mandate, command, vor decree, of a single, central 
authority in the state Law, under these conditions, 1s not 
an arte-fact, but a natural growth of consensus and com- 
munal life.” The fact of the matter was that the defects of 
personal rule wee very larzcly remedied by the king's own 
submission to the laws which be had no hand in inaking os 
annulling, so that the impersonal rules were the real rulers 
mthe country In Asoke’s case, the scvereizn was theoreti 
cally only an autocrat, for he proceeded much farther than 
the law-books to prescribe limitations upon his own authority 
by adding to his own duties and responsiialities, and empha- 
sising the supremacy cf moral Jaws even in the secular 
spheres of life. A great emphasis is laid upon the paternal 
principle of government in lis Edicts “All men are my 
children , and, yust as T desye for my children that they 
may enjoy every kind of prosperity and happiness both m 
this world and in the next, so also do I desue the same for 
all men” {Kalinga Edict II] 9 He wants the newly-subdued 
Kalingas “to grasp the truth that ‘ the king is to us as a 
father , he loves us even as he loves himself, we are to the 
king even as his children’ [2bid}. But this abiding sense 
of parental responsibility for his people was not confined to 
th~ king alone. It belonged to his agents, too, to whom he 
committed the care of his people “as a man would make 
over his child to a skilful nurse and, feehng confident, says 
to himself: ‘The skilful nurse is eager to care for the 
happiness of my child’; even so my Governors have been 
created for the welfare and happiness of the country ” 
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{Pillar Edict IV]. A king with these ideas of his position 
and responsibility 1s practically more representative of his 
people than the so-called representative assembly or legisla- 
ture in a regular democracy Here “ the Head of the State 
represents the people directly and primarily in his person, 
whether, as in the case of the Mikado or of a Hindu Sovereign, 
as the symbol of the Shinto, the Dharma or the Law, in 
hereditary succession und transmission,—or, as in the case 
of the President of the United States, as the elected repre- 
sentative of the people’s sovereignty, standing in an even 
more direct and vital relationship to the people than the 
members of the Representative Assemblies and Legisla- 
tures’) TJis relationship to the people is more natural and 
primary, more direct and mtimate, than the legal, factitious, 
and consensual relationship of the electorate and the elected 
i modern democracws Indeed, the Head of the State and 
his people are but integral parts of one corporate and con- 
stitutional unity A democracy only seeks to embody the 
unitary, undivided sovereignty in a body pohtic and its 
various limbs and organs, the various political assembhes 
and organisations, but i practice it has realised its ideals 
only partially, in different degrees, in even the most demo- 
cratically advanced countries of the west The defects of 
democracy show that the problem of government cannot be 
solved by representative or clectoral methods alone, but by 
the processes of organic growth which it can stimulate by 
encouraging all vital modes of association prevailing among 
the people concerned. Thus, “‘ one of the characteristics of 
the present-day poliuical theory 1s its reaction against the 
State, and a salent political fact to-day is the mecreasing 
amount and power of group-life—trade unions, professional 
societies, citizens’ leagues, neighbourhood associations, etc.” 
[M. P Follet’s New State} Ancient Hindu monarchy did 
not aim ut centralisation or over-government, but gave full 
scope to tle varieties of group-life to which the people have 
been used from tume immemorial, even prior to the emergence 
of a centralised government among them Thus it was an 

1 Report on Mysore Constitutional Reform by Sir. B N_ Seal, 


Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University. 
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autocracy limited from below by a vast subterranean demo- 
cracy, so to speak, a complete system of local self-govern- 
ment embodied in various types of institutions 

Asoka did not spare himself in trying to realise his high 
conception of imperial duties and responsibilities He was 
an ideal public servant, the most hard working of all his 
officials He gave himself to public business at all hours 
and places Says he in Rock Edict VI- “A long period 
has elapsed during which in the past administrative business 
or information was not attended to at all hours So by me 
the arrangement has been made that at all times, when J am 
eating, 0. in the harem, or in the bedroom, or in my ranches, 
or even in the place of religious instruction, or in my pleasure- 
grounds, everywhere the reporting officials should make 
known to me the people’s affairs In all places I shall 
attend to public business.”’ He says further [:b1d|] “I 
never feel satisfaction in my exertions and dispatch of 
business For work I must for the welfare of all the folk ; 
and of that, again, the root 1s energy and the dispatch of 
business , for nothing 1s more essential than the welfare 
of all the folk’’ Hardly has a king emphasised more his 
obligations to his own subjects! The Brahmunical sacred 
texts insist on three debts which every man 1s born to and 
which he must discharge, the debts to his religion (devariya), 
to the Ikisis (1e , to learning) and to his ancestors (whose race 
is to be perpetuated), but Asoka says that a king has a fourth 
debt to pay “And whatsoever efforts | make, they are 
made that J may obtain re‘ease from my debt to my fellow- 
human heings"’ {2b1d] The sovereign of a large empire, 
Asoka also recognised Ins duty of tourmg the country— 
touring not for sport or pleasure as his predecessors did, but 
for ‘‘ the inspection of the country and the people” (jana- 
padasya ;anasya darsanam) [RE VIII] But his empire 
was so estensive that he could not visit all its parts, as 1s 
apparent from a passage in the Rock Edict AIV, where he 
assumes that in some of his Edicts ‘‘ something has been 
written incompletely by blunders of the writer.” These 
blunders in his published Edicts are merely supposed by 
him: he could not have referred to them if he had actually 
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examined them on the spot, for there are hardly any such 
glaring blunders in so many of his separately executed and 
located Edicts. 

The empire was divided for administrative purposes into 
a number of provinces, of which the more remote ones were 
placed under Viceroys. The Viceroyalties were generally 
reserved for the Princes called Kumaras or Aryaputras in the 
Edicts. The Edicts refer to four princely Viceroys, viz, 
those governing the provinces with headquarters at Taxila, 
Ujjain, Tosali and Suvarnagiri [Kalinga Edict I; Kalinga 
Edict I], Dhauli version , Minor Rock Edict J, Brahmagiri 
version] Gandhara is mentioned by Fa-hien as another 
viceroyalty under Prince Dharmavivardhana. Since Dhar- 
mavivardhana, according to Divydvadana, was another name 
for Kundla, who was sent out by Asoka towards the end of 
his reign as his Viceroy to Taxila for subduing its hostility, 
we may take it that the province of Gandhara had its head- 
quarters at Taxila Sometimes, instead of the Princes, we 
find local chiefs appointed as Viceroys Thus Pusyagupta, 
the Vaisya, was Chandragupta’s Viceroy (Rdsfrtya) of the 
western provinces with Girnar as headquarters, which, under 
Asoka, came under another Viceroy named Raja Tusaspha, 
the Persian (Rudradaman’s inscription in Ep Ind., vui pp. 
46-7} The more centrally situated provinces were placed 
under Governors directly appointed from the capital by the 
king, and are perhaps marked out by the Pillar Inscriptions, 
while the Rock Inscriptions are to be found in the outlying 
regions of the empire 

While the Edicts do not name any Viceroy, the legends name 
some When Bindusara was emperor, he appointed his two 
sons, Susima (or Sumana) and Asoka, as his Viceroys at Taxila 
and Ujjayini respectively When later, Taxila was in revolt 
which could not be suppressed by Susima, Asoka was trans- 
ferred there as more competent for the purpose Prince 
Kunala, as we have already seen, 1s mentioned as Asoka’s 
Vicaoy at Taxila The emperor on his consecration is also 
said to have appointed as his deputy or Viceregent (Upardja) 
his younger brother, Tisya, who, on his retirement as a 
religious devotee, was succeeded by Prince Mahendra, though 
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he remained in office only for a short time prior to his ordina- 
tion [Afahjiv. v.33} Probably the Viceregent (Upardaja) was 
something like the Pre Minister and different from Yuua- 
raja, heir-apparent Bindusara, Asoka’s father, had, as his 
Prime Minister, Agrdmdtya, Khallataka, who is said to have 
supported Asoka in his contest for the throne Tradition 
gives to Asoka himself a trusted minister named Radha- 
gupta, who alse helped lum in gaining the throne and mn 
his administration, and was his .{grdmatya (the term used in 
the Divydavadana) 

The Vicervys, too, had their own ministers The northern 
books tell us how the people of Taxila during the reign of 
Bmdusira revolted against the oppressive ministers, and 
not aysinst the princely Viceroy In the legend of Kunala, 
the Viceroy of Taaida it was the ministers who received the 
spurious dispatch from headquarters, directing that he be 
blinded The Kalinga Edict HT shows how the Viccroys, 
hhe the kinz, were empowered tu appoint thei own officers 
of the status of Mahamatras for periodical inspection and 
supervision of judicial administration 

That Viceroys were associated with Mahamatras or 
Ministers 15 also shown by the Mimor Rock Edict I, Brahma- 
gir. text, and the Kalmga Edict I, Dhauli text In the 
former the Prince (:iryaprtra), acting with his Mahamatras, 
addresses the king’s messuge to the Muahdmatras of Isila, 
in the Jatter, the king addresses the Prince and the Maha- 
matras together Again, the Jaugada text of the Kalinga 
Rock Edict Il mentions a class of Mahamatras who are 
described as Lajavachanthas, 1.c , those who were entitled to 
receive the king’s messages directly, and not through the 
royal Viceroys Thus these Mahadmatras might be regarded 
as Provincial Governors, as they are given independent 
charge of their province Samapa (Jaugada) or Isila 
IMR E J, Brahm ] was the seat of such a governorship, as 
Tosali was of a viceroyalty In the same way, the Kau- 
Samioi Edict 1s addressed by the king directly to the Maha- 
matras of Kausambi, which must have been, therefore, the 
headquarters of another province Perhaps these Mahama- 
tras were distinguished from the other classes of Mahamatras 
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by the designation, Pradesika Mahamatras. The term 
Pradestka (Provincial Governor) 1s used in R E. III for a class 
of officers who were expected to tour through their charges 
completely every five years, just as the Mahamatras are 
required to dom KRE.I_ And so these Pradesthas had 
really the status of a Mahamatra. Strictly speaking, the 
charge of a Pradesika-Mahamiatra was like the Commissioner- 
ship of a Division, as P E. IV makes the Rajaka the Pro- 
vincial Governor proper. 

The ordinary Provincial Governors were called Rajikas 
who were “ set over hundreds of thousands of souls” [P.E 
IV, R.E WI} The office of the R&jtikas had been in 
existence before Asoka, but Asoka invested them with 
greater authority. They are granted independence in their 
administration of Law and Justice in order that they may 
perform their duties confidently and fearlessly, bestow 
welfare and happiness upon the people of the country, and 
confer favours upon them They will also know of their 
joys and sorrows As the child 1s committed confidently to 
a skilful nurse, the people are committed to the care of these 
Governors who are created for their welfare and happiness 
with intent that fearlessly, unselfishly, and cheerfully, they 
may discharge their duties [PE IV] 

Sometimes, however, these lofty ideals of duty set before 
the Governors were not realised Cases of their neglect of 
duty or indifference to his injunctions called forth vigorous 
but dignified protests from the emperor, like the following . 
“ With certain natural dispositions success (in admunistra- 
tion) 1s impossible, to wit, envy, lack of sustained efforts, 
harshness, haste, want of application, indolence, and lassi- 
tude You must desire that such dispositions be not yours. 
At the root of the whole matter lie steadiness, and patience. 
He who 1s tired in administration will not nse up, but one 
must needs move, advance, go on. There will be special 
officers to remind you of your obligations to the king and of 
his instructions. Fulfilment of these bears great fruit, non- 
fulfilment brings great calamity. By those who fail, neither 
heaven nor royal favour can be won. By fulfilling my 
instructions you will gain heaven and also pay your debt to 
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me” [Kalinga Edict I] _‘In these we probably hear the very 
words of Asoka, still bringing home to us his impassioned 
exhortations across the centuries Lest his words be for- 
gotten by those for whom they are meant, the emperor, 
besides having them indelibly engraved on the rocks, ordered 
that they be recited publicly ‘“‘at the beginning of each 
sezson of four months, (1e, each of the three seasons, hot, 
rainy and cold) on the Tisya day, (1e, when the moon Is in 
that constellation)” [K E JJ), nay, even once a month on 
the Tisya day, and in the intervals between the Tisya days, 
and on fit occasions even to a single person [K.E. IT]. 

Thus Asoka’s government was from the very nature of the 
case partly imperial, ie, directly under the emperor, and 
partly local, 1e, under the Viceroys and Governors The 
charge of a Viceroy was more extensive than that of a 
Governor Details are wanting as regards the extent of the 
administration which the emperor took upon himself as his 
own work. [rom the Edicts we may infer that the em- 
peror’s first duty was to settle the fundamental principles 
on which he wanted his government to be based, the policy 
to be pursued by his administrators, and to issue his nottfica- 
tions for them from time to time as occasion arose In 
Asoka’s case, the Impenal Edicts announcing his policy, 
principles, and the measures to be taken for their realisation 
remain permanently gazetted on “ tables or pillars of stone ”’ 
Thus the subject of legislation seems also m certain matters 
to have been imperialised The laws of the realin passed by 
Asoka on his own initiative have been already indicated from 
the Edicts Thirdly, the subject of the public works of 
utility seems also to have been an imperial concern from 
the account of the same already given Fourthly, the 
Department of Dharma was also under the mperial govern- 
ment. The Ministers of Morals (Dharma-Mahamatras) do 
not appear to be provincial officers, as their work embraced, 
the entire area of the empire, and even areas outside of it. 
Fifthly, the Buddhist Church came to be one of the concerns 
of Asoka who practically assumed its temporal leadership, 
as will appear from the several Edicts bearing on the subject 
{the Bhabru Edict, and the Pillar Edicts of Sarnath. Kau- 
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sainbi and Sanchi]. These Edicts announce the imperial 
decree fixing the penalty for those who promote schism in 
the church and the means of its publication and enforcement 
Lastly, Asoka made periodica] touring through his empire 
as one of his duties, as he insisted 1t upon all his local officers 

It is apparent that the emperor could not depend upon 
himself alone for the satisfactory discharge of these manrfold 
and heavy duties and responsibilities which he had fixed for 
himself. H1s general supervision of the work of government 
was exercised with the aid of a special set of officers—his 
private secretaries, who were to report to him on the affairs 
of the people at all hours and places, and were thus called 
Pativedakas [R.E. VI] Next, the emperei was also assisted 
m his administrative work by his Pnvy Council or Parisad, 
referred to in his Rock Edicts IJ and VI The number of 
the Cabinet is not known Kautilya makes it depend on 
the requirements of administration According to tradition, 
Bindusara had a Privy Council of 500 members 

The inscriptions indicate how the king’s administrative 
orders were issued They are called sdsanam (hevamiyam 
sasane in Sarnath PE) and auusisanam or anusistam 
(hevamcha Devanavtpryasa anusathh in KRE J). They 
were written down (tkhita) by the Lipekava [cf Infi- 
haraparadhena m RE, XIV, and Chapadena likhitam 
liptkarena in MRE II] in accordance with the king's 
words [Devanampryasa vachanena in K RE II (Dhauli)] 
m documents called dp: [cf. thamcha lipim (Sarnath 
MP.E.) and ayam dhammalipr lekhapita of the R.E. 
and P.E.}] When the king’s order was proclaimed, 
it was called sravanam [cf. tyant cha savane savapite in 
M.R.E. I, Brahm.] The preamble to the king’s ordeis was 
of the form, “ Thus saith the-king”’ (evanmtdha, as in many 
R.E, and P.E.) or ‘‘ thus ordains the kmg”’ (maya tdam 
@iamtam, R.E. II], or Devdnam pive anapayat, M R.E. 
I). The first form, according to Kautilya (II 10), apples to 
prajnapana-lekha, and the second to @fid-lekha 1 e.. writs of 
information and command respectively. 

As regards the Provincial Governments, some sort of a 
general scheme 1s indicated 1n the Edicts. The head of the 
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administration, the highest loca! officer, was the Kayuka, 
while a smaller jurisdiction was placed under the Predestka,} 
the divisional commissioner There were also the Heads of 
Departments, called Mukhas in Pillar Edict VII, and also 
known by the general title of Mahamatras,? while the 
department assigned to them was indicated by its name 
being prefixed to that title The Edicts tell us of the 
Dharma-M ahamatras in charge of the Department of Morals, 
the Stri-adhyaksa-Mahamdtras in charge of the affairs of 
women, and the Anta-Mahdamatras mn charge of the frontiers 
[P.E.I] The Mahamatras in charge of cities were called 
Mahdamatra-nagarakas or Mahimdtra-Nagavavyavaharakas 
{the Kalinga Edicts]. Where the name Mahamitra is used 
by itself without any prefix, it denotes the Ministers (as u 
Kalinga Edict 1], Dhauli text, or Minor. RE 1) Thr 
sense is also borne out in a passage in Rock Edict VI, where 
the king 1s said to entrust matters of urgency to the Maha 
matras for discussion by the Council of Mimsters, Parisat, 
of which the Maham&tras are also members Lastly, the 
Mahamatras were also deputed abroad to work as the king’s 
ditas or ambassadors, not merely in the frontier states among 
the Anias, but also in foreign states, viz , those of the five 
Greek kings, the Chodas and Pandyas, and the island of 
Ceylon, as mentioned 9 R.E V and XIII 

Thus there was organised a regular Civil Service assisting 
the Viceroys and Provincial Chiefs The Civil Servants 
were Called by the gencral name of Purusas [P.E. 1, IV and 


Rock Edict If] mentions the “ Yuktas, Rajikas and Prade- 
Sikas,"’ probably in an ascending order of rank, as is evidently done 
in PE VII in mentioning the Rayjiikas after the Purugas In that 
case, the Pradesthas might be provincial officers admunistermg some 
specified interests of the whole province. KF W Thomas takes the 
Prade‘ika to be the same as the Pradestys, '‘ head of the executive 
revenue and judicial service” [J RAS, 1914, pp 383-6], and the 
Rajikas to be officers in charge of such subjects as ‘' survey, 
land settlement, and irrigation," as suggested by the title itself 
(vajjugradhakas =land-measurers, as used in Pah works; see Cam- 


bridge History, pp 487, 508] See the motes on these terms 
below 


* Mahdmatras as Heads of Departments had their offices or secre- 
tariats in buildings called Mahdndtriya by Kautilya [11 5] 
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VII) and are distinguished as being of high, low, or middle 
rank [P.E.I]. In Pillar Edict IV, the Purusas are dif- 
ferentiated from the Rajukas as a separate body of officers 
who were acquainted with the wishes of the king, and whose 
duty was to exhort the Rajiikas into loyal service of the 
king, while in Edict VII they ave spoken of as being “‘ set 
over the multitude” (vahune janasi ayata) contrasted with 
‘the many hundred thousands of souls’ under the charge 
of the Rajitkas Thus the Purusas might have been like 
the secret agents, the giidha-purusas of Kautilya, or the 
inspectorate of the government. The Civil Servants of sub- 
ordinate ranks are called Yuktas [R.E. III]. The Yuhtas 
were like the Secretaries whose duty, as indicated in R.E. III, 
was to codify royal orders in the office of the Mahaméatras or 
Ministers under the instructions of the Parisad or Council to 
which they were attached. They had also io accompany 
their official superiors on tour The scribe, /f:karva, is also 
mentioned [Minor R E II, Brahmagiri version]. 

There seems to have prevailed the system of tours by 
government servants, high and low. In the case of the 
Vicerovalties of Ujjain and Taxila, the rules of service 
provided for such tours every three years for the Maha- 
matras (K RE Ij, while the usual rule in other provinces 
was to have them every five years [Jb. and RE. III]. The 
officers sent out on such tours included the Yuktas, the 
Rajiikas, and the Pradesikas [R.E IY] 

Frontier administration, too, was successfully tackled by 
the employment of methods suggested by its special circum- 
stances and problems. In general, the paternal principle of 
government was specially emphasised in dealing with the 
subdued and ‘‘ unsubdued borderers ’’ alike, and also with 
the backward communities, the forest folks [the Kalinga 
Edicts}]. The frontiers were in charge of the Anta-Mahd- 
matras already mentioned, whose exact duties are not indi- 
cated in the Edicts. But they are mentioned by Kautulya, 
who calls them Aniapdlas Their duty was to impose the 
transit dues (vartani) on imported goods, and after examin- 
ing their quality to stamp them with their seals [II. 21] and 
pass them on to the Superintendent of Tolls. They had also 
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to make good losses to meichauts by tnafts committed 
within their jurisdiction. 

Lastly, thére must have been some officers to look after 
the public works of utility about which Asoka was so keen, 
though but few of them are mentioned in his Edicts. The 
Vraja [R E. VJ} must have been the charge of the Vraja- 
bhiimmka [RE. X13}, who might also have within his pur- 
view the public parks, udyana [R E. Vi], mango-groves, 
amravatika [PE. VII}, wells, ka#pa [RE. II} or udapana 
[P.E. VII; and travellers’ rest-houses, msadya@ [P.E. VII 
and Cave Insc J1I J, along the public roads, patha or marga 
[R.E. II] There must have been horticulturists, too, to 
look after the botanical gardens for the growth of medicinal 
plants, and medical officers to arrange for the chtkitsd or 
treatment of the diseases of both man and beast, manusya- 
chtkusa and pasu-chiktisa [RE IT} The king's na@ga-vana, 
elephant forest [P.E V]}, must have been under an officer 
like the Hastyadhyaksa of Kautilya [I] 3x], for elephants 
were ‘‘the special property of the king,’’ as noted by 
Megasthenes. 

As regards the policy of the empire, it may be summed up 
in Asoka’s message ‘‘ The chiefest conquest 1s the conquest 
of Right and not of Might" [RE XIII) — First, wir was 
abolished within the empire by one stroke. The sovereignty 
of the smaller states and weaker peoples was respected as a 
matter of principle. To the many ‘ unsubdued borderers ”’ 
of the empire went forth the healing message. ‘‘ The king 
desires that they should not be afraid of him but should 
trust him, and would receive from him not sorrow but 
happiness '’ [K E II] Nor was subjection forced on the 
ruder peoples on the plea of civilising them: ‘' Even upon 
the forest folk mm his dominions His Sacred Majesty looks 
kindly" [R.E. XIII}. So rang through the country the 
message, loud and clear, repeated on rock and pillar, the 
message of freedom, of peace on earth and goodwill among 
men. Silenced was the war-drum. the bheri-ghosa was 
drowned in the dharma-ghosa'! [RE. IV]. But we must 
note that Asoka attached a condition to his gift of freedom. 
Freedom must go with morality While anxious “' to secure 
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the confidence of the borderers,”” he was equally anxious 
‘to set them moving on the path of piety” (K E II] The 
forest folks are distinctly “ bidden to turn trom their evil 
ways that they be not chastised’ [R E, XIII]. Secondly, 
while mihtary conquest was forsworn, the moral conquests 
of the good king grew apace These were undertaken as 
parts of the daily work of administration And they were 
spreading not merely among his own peoples, but also in the 
foreign countries on his borders and beyond Thus his 
international relations were governed by pminciples that still 
remain to be recognised The barners that divide nations 
could not stand before his sense of universal brotherhood. 
Thus we find this good king, centuries ahead of his times, 
carrying on welfare work among the citizens of other states 
by the expenses borne by his own state ' (R.E. IT]. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RELIGION 


WE shall now discuss Asoka’s religion. At the outset, we 
must distinguish what was his personal religion from the 
religion he sought to preach and introduce among his people 
by his public measures. 

His personal religion may be taken to be Buddhism 
although there is a view that 1t was Jainism. That he was 
a Buddhist 1s apparent from several of ns Edicts and other 
proofs. Inthe Mimor R.}. J, he tells us of the stages in his 
progress towards Buddhism , and, according to the reading 
of M.R E I, Mask: and Rupnath, by Hultzsch, he also openly 
declares hnnself in that Edict to bea “Sakya,” anda‘ Buddha- 
Sakya,” ie,a Buddhist, m the Bhabru Edict he speaks with 
an air of authority over the church, pointing out several pass- 
ages from the scriptures to be recited and meditated by the 
monks and nuns, and also by the laity, male and female, 
and declaring his faith in the Buddhist Trinity , »n the Minor 
Pillar Edicts at Sarnath, Kausambi and Satichi, he stands 
out as the Defender of his Faith, and proclaims the penalties 
for schism , while, according to tradition,? he himself held a 

1 Tradition aiso testifies to Asoka’s devotion to the Buddha by his 
seizure of }'s relics by opening the stipas mm which they were en- 
shnned and redistnbuting them: among the 84,000 stipas of his own 
creation The relics were originally in the possession of the Mallas 
of Kusinara, where the Buddha died, but they were forced to share 
the relics with seven other claimants who made a hostile combination 
for the purpose These seven claimants were> Ajatasatru of 
Magadha, the Lichchhavis of Va1Sali, the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, the 
Buls of Allakappa, the Koliyas of Ramagrama, a Brahman of 
Vethadipa, and the Mallas of Pavia This ‘War of the Relics” 
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Council which defined the canon under the presidency of 
Moggaliputta Tissa, who produced the Aathavatthu treatise 
for the purpose Thete are also other facts pomtng to the 
same conclusion his pilgrimage to the holy places of 
Buddhism, his various measures for protecting animal life, 
his abolition of meat diet for the roval houschold, and 
abjuration of all amusements connected with the pain, or 
slaughter, of animals; his abolition of bloody sacrifices 
(R E. 0], his observance of the Uposatha Buddhist holidays 
(PE V], and his appointment of the Dharma-mahamatres 
to look after “ the interests of the Samgha ” (Samghathast), 
as distinctly specified, and not for their supervision, as 1s 
implied by the expression used for the other sects [P.E. VIT]. 
Lastly, we may note Asoka’s attachment to a definite 
Buddhist syinbol in the Edicts, the symbol of the White 
Elephant,! indicated by an insciiption at Girnar at the end 
of RE XIll, and represented by a figure cut on the rock 
at Dhauh and incised at Kalsi with the label gajatame, “‘ the 
most perfect elephant.” The elephant recalls the Buddha 
descending in that form into the womb of his mother,? so 


represented in the Sanchi sculptures, was settled by the intervention 
of Drona, the Brahmin Centuries later, Asoka revived this war on 
the relics 1n another form by opening the stirpas in which they were 
deposited, but failed of his purpose at the Stipa of Ramagrama against 
the defence of its heroic guardians, the Nagas The scene is depicted on 
one of the gateways of the Great Stipa at Sanchi, showing the emperor 
approaching in his chariot with his army of cavalry, infantry and 
elephants Other proofs of Asoka’s Buddhism are the numerous 
stiipas said to have been erected by him all ove: the country from 
Kapis to Orissa to enshrine the Buddha’s relics or mark the places 
hallowed by his visit or association, as mentioned in Yuan Chwang’s 
account (noticed later) ; or his daily practire of offeting worship at 
the stone at Pitahputra bearing the Buddha’s footprints, as related 
by Yuan Chwang [Watters, u 92] 


1 The descent of the Bodhisattva nto the womb of his motner 1: 
referred to in texts lke Digha Nrkdya, II (pp 12-13, 55), or the 
Jatakas [(" Bodhisatto setavaravdrano hutvaé...’' (Fausboll, 1 50)]j, 
and in the Bharhut inscription, Bhagavato tkramts, and 1s represented 
in sculpture at Bharhut [Plate XXVUII. z of Cunningham's Stupa of 
Bharhut} and Sanchi [Eastern Gate, top sculpture on the intenor face 
of the mght jamb], and later at Amaravati, and most correctly in 
Gandhara [see Plate III, of Foucher's Beginnings of Buddhist Art] 
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that there is here an attempt on the part of Asoka to dedicate 
his Edicts, as it were, to the Buddha. Along with this 
association of the inscriptions with the Elephant, we should 
also note the association of the Asokan Pillars with the four 
animals of the Elephant, the Bull, the Horse, and the Lion, 
figuring as their capitals, and chosen for the purpose as 
symbols of different stages in the life of the Buddha Thus 
the Elephant typifies (ue Conception, the Bull (as presiding 
over) the Nativity, the Horse the Great Departure (Renunci- 
ation), and the Lion, ‘‘ the lion among the Sakyas ” (Sdkya- 
simha), the appellation by which the Buddha was known 

Asoka, however, did not inherit, but was a convert to, 
Buddhism. Like his predecessors, he freely allowed the 
slaughter of animals in the royal kitchen every day, prior to 
his conversion. [t may be noted that he did not become 
an absolute vegetarian even after his conversion His meat 
diet was limited to the flesh of antelopes and peacocks even 
in 258 B.C., Some six years after his conversion, and, though 
the antelope was discarded later, it 1s not definitely known 
if the peacock was given "p finally as an article of his food 
It is interesting to note that, according to Buddhaghosa 
[Saratthappakasini, the commentary on Samynuth: Nikiyal, 
the flesh of the peafowl was considered a delicacy in the 
Middle Country! The exhaustive list of animals and birds 
specified for protection in the Pillar Edict V, issued as late 
as 243BC., does not include the peacock. Similarly, he 
indulged in all the customary merry-makings of kings before 
his conversion And he has been described in all tradition 
as being up to usurping the throne by violence against his 
eldest brother, hardly a less legitymate clarmant Lastly, 
even as a Buddhist lay disciple, he did not desist from a 
bloody battle fought to the bitter end [R I¢ XIII] Thus no 
stories such as those anxiously mvented by the Buddhist 
theologians are needed to prove the miraculous power of 
Buddhism in converting an ordinary king into the sainthest 
of men The facts speak for themselves 

Tradition gives different versions of the story of Asoka’s 
conversion. The Ceylonese legends ascribe it to the young 

* T owe this reference to Mr C D Chatterj 
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son ot his eldest brother Sum. 1a, the boy’s name being 
Nigrodha Next Tissa, son of Moggali, is mentioned as his 
preceptor This divine 1s reckoned as the fifth Vinaya 
teacher from the time of the Buddha, his predecessors being 
Upah, Dasaka, Sonaka, Siggava, and Chandavajji [Geiger’s 
Mahavamsa, p. xlvii, {]. Tissa was sixty years old at the 
time of Asoka’s corunation, and he died at eighty, succeeded 
by Mahendra. Yuan Chwang names Upagupta as Asoka’s 
preceptor in Buddhism, but Upagupta has been identified 
with Moggaliputta Tissa [Waddell in JASB, 1897, pp. 76- 
84] The preceptor’s first educative measure was to take 
his royal pupil out on a long pilgrimage already described. 
The emperor also lived under the influence of other Buddhist 
saints ofthe times Among these are mentioned Sumitra and 
Tissa whose death 3s said to have been followed by much 
confusion in the church, duc to the heretics outnumbering 
believers At last the confusion had to be settled by con- 
voking the Third Council under the king’s spiritual director, 
Tissa, as already related The Corneil sat for nine months 

It 1s not easy to define the degree of his devotion to his 
new faith It is partly proved by his own statement in the 
MRE I that he had intimately associated himself with 
the ‘ angha, and also by his dedication of his sun and 
daughter to the direct service of the Sangha! The legends 

1The Makdvanisa [Geiger’s tr pp 42-43] represents Asoka (then 
called Dharmasoka for his benefactions) as allowing his son and 
daughter to take orders instead “f himself taking orders By this 
measure his status in the Sahgha was nevertheless umnproved 
Formerly, he was only a Pachchayaddyaka, 1e, an upasaka or a 
lay devotee, who supphed bkzksus with their four necessaries of 
food, clothing, shelter, and medicme Now he was promoted to 
the rank of a Sdsanad@ydda, 1e, a kinsman of the Sahgha, a 
Status he had himself desired Against this definite tradition 
which represents Asoka as dehberately refrainmg from the adop- 
tion of monkhood, it 1s not reasonable to mfer that Asoka did 
become a monk from the expression—samgham upagate—in M.R.E I. 
It may also be noted in this connection that the supposed 
representation of the mcident of Asoka’s visit to the stiipas at 
Ramagrdma in one of the sculptures of Sanchi represents Asoka not 
in the garb of a monk, but as emperor coming in his chariot with his 
full retinue of elephants, horsemen, and footmen, while the same 
thing 1s repeated in two other sculptures showing Asoka with his 


go much farther to prove his devotion by relating the story 
that on completion of one of his religious edifices he made a 
gift of the empire to the monks and bought it back from 
them three tumes Thuis tradition is repeated by Fa-hier, 
who refers to a great tope built by Asoka at Pataliputra and 
to a stone pillar near it, fifteen cubits in circumference, and 
more than thirty in height, “ on which there is an inscription, 
saying, ‘Asoka gave the Jambudvipa to the general body of 
all the monks, and then redeemed it from them with money.’ 
This he did three times” [Legge’s tr p 80] But the few 
references in the Edicts to the Sanvha breathe rather a 
spirit of authority than of submission, while his civil officers, 
the Dharma-Mahamiatras, were asked to control the Saigha 
as much as the parisads of other sects. Buddhaghosa re- 
cords a tradition that Asoka so far controlled the church as 
to personally expel schismatics, “ giving them white gar- 
ments’’ His stern attitude towards schism im the church, 
as expressed in his Sarnath, Sanchi, and Kosambi Edicts, 
of course, demonstrate’ his zeal for its welfare 

This brings us to the question of Asoka’s toleration as 
permitted by his zeal for Buddhism in the first place, he 
did not choose to impose his personal faith on his people, 
although he was so zealous in its service In the second 
place, he held the scales evenly between the competing 
claims of different religious sects to the royal patronage, as 
shown by his grant of cave-dwellings to the Ajivikas,! or 
two queens visitmg the Deer Park and Bodh Gaya [see Marshall’s 
Guide to Sanchs, PP 47, 50, 51, 61} 

The theory of Asoha’s monkhood 1s suggested by a statement of 
It-srig [JRAS, 1903, p 496] that he saw an image of Asoka dressed 
i the garb of a Buddhist monk, and by @ passage in the Divyé- 


vaddna stating that Asoka died, divested of all power, renouncing 
the world, and becoming a Buddhist monk [see JRAS, 1913, p 657] 


* This 1¢ generally taken as an example of Asoka’s partialit 
towards the Ajivikas, as compared with seed sects of the nee 
{his partiality he seems to have inherited from his parents, 1f we 
mav believe in the legends The Mahdvamsatiha (p 126), as has 
been already noticed, refers to the family-preceptor of his mother 
Queen Dharma, being an Ajivika of the name of Janasana (deviya 
kuldpago Janasino udma eko Ayivako), whom King Bindusdra 
summoned to interpret the meaning of the Queen's dream before the 
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promoting the interests or Brahmans, Ajivikas and Nir- 
granthas equally with the Buddhists through the instru- 
mentality of his officers, the Dharma-Mahamiiras, super- 
intending their affairs at state expense He also favoured 
the sect of worshippers of the previous Buddhas by doubly 
enlarging the stiipa of Buddha Konakamana and paying a 
personal visit to the shrine In the third place, his own 
Edicts breathe consistently a lofty spirit of toleration. 
Liberality to Brahnians and Sramanas ts always emphasised 
as a public duty [RE HI, [X] and unseemly behaviour to 
them equally condemned [RE IV, PE VII} In his own 
‘pious tours,’’ he made it a point of “ visiting ascetics and 
Brahmans, with liberahty to them” [RE VIII} He 
passed a spectal decree removing the previous distinction 
obtaiming between sects in respsct of ther mghts of 
residence [R.E. VII]. In another Edict it 1s stated 
that “the king does reverence to men of all sects 
whether ascetics or house. olders, by gifts and vanous 
forms of reverence "’ While encouraging discussion among 
different religious schools—a time-honoured feature of 
Indian intellectual life—he deprecated cnticism ‘“ without 
reason,” “‘ because the sects of other people all deserve 
reverence for one reason or another,” and ‘ he who does 
reverence to his own sect, while disparaging the sects of 
others, wholly from attachment tv his own, with intent to 
enhance the splendour of his own sect, 1n reality by such 
conduct inflicts the severest injury on his own sect.” Thus 
the king’s only care was ‘‘ that there sheuld be growth in 
the essence of the matter in, and respect for, all sects” 
(RE. XII] In a later Edict {P.E. VI] he asserts. ‘I 
devote my aitention to all communities, for the followers of 
all denominations are honoured by me and the honour 1s 
paid in various forms. Nevertheless, skowing personal 
regard for them is the chief thing in my opinion.” 

It is, however, to be remembered that Asoka’s toleration 


birth of Asoka, while m the Diavy&vaddna (ch xxvi) Bindusara 
himself summons the Ajivika ascetyc, Pihgalavatsa, for the examina- 
tion cf all his sons to find out who was the best to be his successor 
on the throne 
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was easy enough among the different denominations of his 
time, which were all but offshoot: of the same central faith, 
and did not differ among themselves so completely as the 
religions of Jesus, Zoroaster; or Mahomet introduced later 
into the country Thus it was not difficult for the emperor, 
with due credit to the hberality of his views, to discover 
‘the essence of the matter in all sects ’’ and honour it duly 
There are a few other facts which take away from his tolera- 
tion to some extent The prohibition of sacrificial slaughter 
of animals was another interference with a prescribed form 
of Bralimanical religious worship? He openly expresses his 
disapprobation of certain rites and ceremonies the perform- 
ance of which 1s an essential feature of Brahmanical religion 
(RE. IX] The sacredness of the lower animal life was 
disproportionately emphasised, while the sacredness of 
human life was not recognised by abolishing capital punish- 
ment The only concession in this regard shown by 
Asoka was the three days’ repreve granted to convicts 
condemned to death, which might be utilised by their 
relations to get them a revision of the sentence [P.E IV], 
as well as the institution of jail-delivenes on the anniversary 
days,of his coronation [J6 and PE V1. Perhaps the 
responsibility of man for his actions accounts for the hard 
treatment prescribed for him and Ieniency towards the lower 
forms of life 

In connection with his personal religion of Buddhism of 
which he was such a zealous follower, we may note that 


1 It 1s, however, to be noted that in interdicting the slaughter of 
animals at sacrifices, and in his general attitude towards rituals and 
ceremonies, Asoka 168 at one with the Inghest Prahmanical thought 
as represented in the Upanigads, some of the teachings of which are, 
indeed, echoed in his Edicts [see note under MRE YJ] Some of 
the Upanisads frankly stand up for the pard-vidyd, the knowledge of 
the Atman, as the only and ultimate Reality, and brands as unworthy 
of attention all'other study condemned as apard-vidya, 1n which 
were included even the four Vedas and the six Vedafigas [cf Mundaka, 
‘64, 4-5, Chhdndogya, vu 1, Brthaddvanyaka, 1m 5,1, etc.) The 

undaka \1 2, 7) openly brands as fools those who perform mere 
rites and ceremonies The Brihaddvanyaka [1 4, to) hkens those 
Who offer sacrifices to the gods without knowing the Atman tc 
domestic animals ministering to the comforts of their owners | 
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what appealed most to the essentially spintual mind of 
Asoka were not its external elements, its mtuals and regula- 
tions, so much as its aids to inner development or self- 
realisation. As a Buddhist, Asoka takes more interest in 
the regulations for the life spiritual than in those for the 
collective life of the Sangha, though as emperor he was 
keenly interested in its prosperity and preventing and 
punishing disunion in the Sangha 

The particular cast of his mind is, indeed, envisaged in the 
different canonical texts selected by Asoka for the religious 
instruction of his co-religionists of all classes in the Bhabru 
Edict. He shows a preference for the ideal of the Muns, as 
set forth in two of the texts cited by him, viz., the Munt- 
gatha and Moneya-sute, the recluse who 1s free from all 
desire, has renounced the world, and lives to himself in 
solitude and meditation leading up to mtrvaya. In the 
Altya-vasant 1s emphasised the need of simplicity and asceti- 
cism as regards food, dress, dwelling, and the need of medita- 
tion The necessity for strenuous self-exertion in spiritual 
life 1s emphasised against the unforeseen hindrances to it 
from the Andgata-bhayadn1, such as disease, decay, famine, 
war, or schism. No less are the internal hindrances to it, 
which are to be guarded against by constant self-examina- 
tion, scrutiny of every act of the body, mind, and speech, as 
laid down in the Léghulovada Thus it 1s apparent from these 
citations of the texts that what appealed most to Asoka in 
Buddhism was its ideal of purity and asceticism, and the 
aids 1t prescribes for the life spiritual, rather than its external 
rituals and regulations or those special and sectarian elements 
which distinguished Buddhism from other systems 

This also leads us to infer that by the word Sazgha as 
used in the Edicts, Asoka meant the entire Buddhist Order, 
which in all probability remained undivided up to his time, 
so that Asoka’s Buddhism was not the particular Buddhism 
of any of its special sects or schools Ths view, though 
borne out by the Edicts (e.g, the P.E. VII and Bhabru 
Fdict, where the Sangha does not denote any sect of Bud- 
dhism, but the whole Order), is not in consonance with 
tradition according to which, by the time of the third 
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Buddhist Council held at Patahputra in the tenth year of 
Asoka’s reign, there were already in the Safgha not only its 
two divisions, called J heravdda and Mahdsanghtka, but also 
two subdivisions of the former and four of the latter (see 
Kern’s Manual of Indian Buddusm). But the tradition 
may be brought into conformity with what we find in the 
Edicts, if we suppose with some scholars? that the second 
Buodhist Council at VaiSali really came off at the time of 
Asoka (called Kalasoka in tradition) when the Sangha was 
for the first time threatened with a schism, due to the Ten 
Points about Discrpune raised by the Vrijian monks who 
were, however, defeated in the controversy, and the split in 
the Sangha was averted This explains Asoka’s fear of 
schism, and his measures to prevent it, and his references in 
the Ec cts to the Satigha as an undivided unity which must 
be preserved at all costs His intolerance towards dissent 
or schism was only due to his desire to nip it in the bud 
before it was too late the untolerance could be commended 
if it had anticipated, and had not followed, the schism 2 

We shall now treat of his public religion which he sought 
to present before his people Negatively, we may say that 
it was not to be identified with any of the then prevailing 
faiths of the country It was certainly not Buddhism, 
his own religion ‘' We hear from him nothmg concerning 
the deeper ideas or tundamental tenets of that faith; there 
1s no mention of the Puur Grand Truths, the Eightiuld Path, 
the Chain of Causation, the supernatural quality of Buddha 
the word and the idea of Nirrdma tail to occur, and the 
innumerable points ot difference which occupied the several 
sects are likewise ignored” [Cambridge Historv, p. 505). 
As also pointed out by Vipcent smith “‘ the zeal of Asoka 
for Buddhism 1s proved not by his presentation of Dharma, 
but by his references to the canon, by the cast of his language, 
by his pilgrimages to Buddhist holy places, and by his 


7g, Dr D R Bhandarkar who forubly advances this view in 
his Asoka ‘pp 93-96} 


* Asoka's attitude towards sclnsm is determined by the canonical 
injunctions on the subiect, of which an account 13 given in the 
annotation ot Sarnath Eu.ct below, 
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active control of the church’ [Asoka, third ed p 60], le, 
by what does not appear in the principal Edicts 

The dharma of the Edicts 1s not any particular dharma or 
religious system, but the Moral Law independent of any 
caste or creed, the sara or essence of all religions [R.E. XII]. 
It has a two-fold aspect (1) practical and (2) doctrina! 
In its practical aspect, it prescribes a comprehensive code 
of conduct embracing the yarious relations of life. It is 
described as comprising 


(1) Susriisd, obedience, to 
(a) Father and mother [R.E. III, IV, XI, XIII, and 
P.E VII], 
(6) Elders [RE IV ; (anxupatipat) P.E. VII] ; 
(c) Teachers (gurus) [RE XIII, PE. VII]; 
(@) Men of Ingh caste or pay [agrabhuts (or bhuta) 
-susrusa in R.E. XIT). 
(2) Apachiit, respect, 
(a) Of pupils (afevasi) towards their gurus [M.R E. 
HJ, 
(6) Towards gurus [R.E IX]. 
(3) Sampratipati, proper treatment, towards 
(a) Ascetics, both brahmana and sramana [R.E. IV, 
PE. VII]; 
(6) Relations (MRE IY, RE. IV, and XIIij; 
(c) Servants and dependants (dasa-bhataka) [R.E. IX, 
XI, XI, PE. V1] ; 
(a4) The poor and miserable (Rapana-valaka) [P.E. VII]; 
(2) Friends, acquaintances, and companions [R.E. 
XIII] 
(4) Danam, liberality, towards 
(a) Ascetics, brahmana and éramana [R.E. III, VIII, 
IX and XJ]; 
(5) Friends, comrades, and relatives (mita-samstuta- 
Ratika) [R.E. HI and XJ] ; 
(c) The aged (‘‘thairanam hiramuapatividhano,” “ gift 
of gold to the aged,” n R.E. VIII). 


(5) Prananam anarambha, abstention from slaughter of 
living beings [R.E. III, IV, XI, and P.E, VII}; prananam 
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samyamo, restraint of violence towards living beings [R E. 
IX]; awhisad bhitanam, non-violence towards life [RE. IV, 
P.E VII]; savra bhutana aksate samyamam [RE. XI), 
pranésu drahyitavyam (MRE MU]. 

By the inclusion of these duties, the emperor no doubt 
aimed at the purity of domestic life so essential to the well- 
being of society, of which the family 1s the basis and unit. 
The circle of domestic relations embraced even the Brah- 
manas and Sramanas, thereby recognising the duty of 
householders to support the ascetics who left their house- 
holds in the interests of their spintual hfe It also embraced 
the lower animals, whose claims to kind treatment by their 
human masters are established and even enforced [RE II, 
IV, 1X, XI, XIII, and PE VI} 

Sometimes, agam, this Code of Duties, or practical 
Dharma, 13 more generally descnbed as comprising the 
following virtues, viz , 


(1) Dayd, kindness [P E II and VIQj. 

(2) Danam, liberahty [J6 and RE VI] 

(3) Satyam, truthfulness (MLR E YW, PE Wand VIII 

(4) Sattcham, inner and outer purity [P.E. II and VII}. 

(5) Mardavam, gentleness [RE XIll, G and K, and 
PE VII). 

(6) Sadhuta, saintliness [PE V4). 

\y) Apa-vyayata and apa-bhandaté moderation in spend- 
ing and saving {RE UT). 

(8) Samyama, self-control [R E VII]. 

(9) Bhava-Suddht, purity of heart [7d ] 

(lo) Ayztajfata, gratitude [Jb | 

(11) Dridhabhaktita, firm devotion [/b.ana RE XIII,1 5). 

(12) Dharma-rati attachment to morality [R E XIIT] 


In R.E X{II, tne wnarmais described in a nutshell as the 
right attitude towards all, manifesting itself in (x) aksats, 
nen-Injury ; (2) samyama, restraint ; (3) samacharanam, equal 
treatment, and (4) mardavam, mildness, in respect ot all 
creatures, human beings, as well as beasts and birds (sarva- 
bhutanam) In PE I, again, the following requisites are 
mentioned for attaining happiness 1n this world and the next: 
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(1) Dharma-kamata, love of dharma, (2) Partksa, self- 
examination , (3) Susriisd, obedience; (4) Bhaya, fear (of 
sin}, (5) Utsaha, enthusiasm (for dharma) The practical 
side of dharma 1s also emphasised by defining it postitvely as 
consisting in an abundance of yood deeds (bahu kayane) 
[P.E If}, and also negatively as apasinavam, 1e, freedom 
from a@sinavam [Ib }, or papam, sin [P E II1], the incentives 
to which are also pointed out, viz, chandyam, rage or fury , 
ni thiuryam, cruelty; krodhah, anger, manam, pnde; and 
irsa,envy InR.E X, thedharmaisalso negatively defined as 
aparisrvavam,ie, freedom from partsrava, or apunya, evil} 
For his own part, Asoka proved by his personal example 
the value he attached to his precepts We have already seen 


1 We may note that Jaimisin mentions 18 kinds of papa, and 42 of 
adsvava [Mrs Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, pp 302-305 f }, of wmch 
three, viz ,Rkrodha, mana, and irsa or dvesa are also mentioned among 
the five GsinavagGmims by Asoka [PE IIT] The Jaina work, 
Prasnavyakharana Sutva,] 7, mentions five kinds of @sava, viz , himsd 
(violence), mr:sdvdda (lying), adatladravyagrahanam (stealing), abra- 
hiacharya (incontinence), and paszgraha (greed)  Asvava 1s also de- 
fined as bhavahetu, the cause of existence, as contrasted with samvara, 
self-contiol, the cause of mvhsa or emancipation 

Buddhism also has 1ts own hist of dsazas, comprising, as shown by 
Cluildets, (1) Kamasava, the lust of flesh , (2) Bhavdsava, attachment 
to existence , (3) Avzzdsava, the sin of ignorance (of the Four Great 
Truths, ariyasachchant) , and (4) D1tthasava, the sin of heresy 

it 1s thus clear that Asoka has followed the Jain rather than the 
Buddhist view of the dso1as Dr D R Bhandarkar (Asoka, pp 129- 
30] finds a further borrowing of Asoka from Jainism in his use in the 
Edicts of the terms jiva, pana, bhata, and sata, corresponding to the 
pana-bhiya zivd-satia of the Achdvanga Sutra in tms way, Asoka, 
true to his own theory, has tned to include the sdéra of the different 
religions, Brahmanism, Buddhisia, and Jainism, in his own Dharma 

With the above conception of Asoka’s /)/iarma as set forth in his 
Edicts, 1t 1s interesting to compare that given in the Buddhist Canonical 
cext, Sigdlovdda Suttanta [Digha N 11 xxx1], according to which the 
following are to be avoided, viz , (a) The Four V’1ces (Kamma-Rvlesa), 
viz ,—-(1) Destruction of Life (pandiipate), (2) Theft, (3) Lying (itsd- 
vado), and (4) Adnitery, (b) The Four Motives to Evil Deed—(r) 
Partiahty (chhanda), (2) Enmity (dos4 =avesa), (3) Fear, and (4) Folly , 
c) The Six Means of Enjoyment (bhoga.ai apdyvamukhant)—viz , (1) 
Intoxicating liquors, (2) Frequenting streets at unusual hours, (3) 
Haunting fairs (samayjdbhicharanam), (4) Gambling, (5) Evil Com- 
pany, and (6) Laziness, from each of which result six ddinavas (cf 
Asoka’s dsimava) or Dangers 
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now much he cherished all his domestic relations, brothers 
and sisters, sons and grandsons, his wives and other female 
relations of his, in whose affairs, charities, moral welfare, and 
happiness, both in this world and the next, he was keenly 
interested Those outside lus own family the people at 
large, he regarded and declared as his own children tor whose 
welfare he was constantly working. In P.E. VI, he says 

‘ I devote my attention alike to my relatives, to persons 
near, and to persons afar off, if haply I may guide some of 
them to happiness, and to that end I make my arrangements.” 
Thus arose his many public works of utility already de- 
scribed, together with his grants to Braliumans and ascetics of 
different orders In PE.II, Asoka himself refers to his 
many and various kindnesses and good deeds (vividhe 
anugahe and bahiini kaydudnt) in respect of both man and 
beast, birds and aquatic creatures. To man his highest gift 
has been dharma-danam {R.E XJ), the gift of dharma, or 
chaksu-danam [P.E 11], the gift of spintual insight, while 
to the lower brute creation it was prana-daksind [fb }, the 
gift of hfe. Asoka also insists on dharmanusdsanam, piecach- 
ing of morality, or dharmdanusasty (RE IV, XI, and 
P.E VII), as the supreme duty of a king (seste kamme, 
RE. IV), and, accordingly, he himself undertook a part of 
this public instruction in morality by moving among his 
people in the different provinces (jdnapadasya janasya 
darsanam), instructing them m morality and questioning 
them also about morality (dharmanusasti and dharmapan- 
prichchhanam), as stated in RE VII. In RE. VI, he 
asserts the promotion of the good of all (sarvaloka-hita) as 
the most important duty of the king, which could only be 
duly discharged by “exertion and despatch of business” 
(uithanam and artha-samtiranam), qualities which be so 
pre-eminently cultivated, as will appear from the same Edict. 

But the Dharma of the Edicts was not merely practical 

It As distinguished by several characteristic doctrines and 
philosophical positions, bringing out the originality of 
Asoka’s ideas of moral reform The sanctity of animal life 
was to be recognised on principle Toleration was msisted 

on as an absolute duty m a land of many faiths The root 
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of Toleration (tasya tu idam mé/am) is restraint of speech 
(vachagutt), ‘refraining from speaking well of one’s own 
sect and ill of others”’ On that basis Toleration among the 
followers of different faiths will grow, and it should be 
further promoted by making them know of one another's 
doctrines, so that the follower of one sect may be able to 
appreciate the doctrines of other sects, and be a Bahu-sruta 
Out of this width of knowledge will spring the width of out- 
look (bahuka), charity and tolerction, and purity of doctrines 
(kalydnagama), the essence or sara, of all religions [R.E. 
XIY}. The essentials of religious life are recovered from 
the many accidents enshrouding them, and are brought out 
as the several virtues already noticed. Among a people 
whose religion was dominated by rituals, and moral life 
expressed in the performance of too “many, manifold, 
trivial, and worthless ceremonies ”’ connected with sickness, 
marniage, birth, or even journey, it was appropriate to point 
out the True Ceremonzal as consisting only in the good and 
mora] conduct in all relations of life [R.E. 1X]. Sumilarly 
was it specially appropriate to emphasise that the gift of 
Dharma was the only True Gift! We may compare Crom- 
well’s message ‘‘ Building of hospitals provided for men’s 
bodies ; to build material temples is judged a work of piety ; 
but they that procure spiritual food, they that build up 
spiritual temples, they are the men truly charitable, truly 
pious” [R.E. XI and V. Smith's Asoka, p. 182]. In Rock 
Edict IV also is stated: ‘ For this is the best of deeds— 
even the inculcation of the Law.” Next is emphasised the 
need of self-exertzon as a means of moral progress. The 
need, he frankly admits, is all the greater for a man of 
“high degree’ [R.E. X]. He further points out: ‘ Diffi- 
cult, venly, it is to attain such freedom (from the peril of 
vice), whether by people of low or high degree, save by the 
utmost exertion (pavadkrama), giving up all other aims 
(sarvam parityajyya). The Minor Rock Edict I publishes 
the declaration: ‘' Let small and great exert themselves 
(pbarakvameyuh).’”’ One method of this exertion is self-exam-~ 
tnation. This must mean examination of one’s bad deeds 
with his good ones [P.E. III]. In P.E. I, he emphasises 
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intense self-examination (pariksd) and intense effort 
(wtsaha) as among the aids to moral Ife. In another Edict 
(P E. VII), reflection (niphatr) 1s pomted out as another form 
of self-exertion Here reflection on the Duty 1s regarded as 
a more powerful moral force than its regulations Lastly, 
for kings and administrators, two appropriate doctrines are 
propounded One 1s the Ductrme of Tine Conquest, a con- 
quest causing pleasure, and not pain, achieved not over 
men’s bodies, against their wishes, by physical force, but 
over then hearts and wills by the force of moral persuasion 
The other 1s the Doctrine of 7yvue Glory or Fame for the 
king, which does not depend upon the physical extent of his 
dominion, but upon the moral progress he can help tus 
people to achieve [RE X| 1 isevident that by these and 
other similar doctrines, Asoka tried to instal Murahity as the 
governing principle and force in every sphere of Ive, and to 
spiritualise politics and, indeed, all hfe’s activities His 
new ideals and doctrines express themselves in a new 
language, a variety of terms mvented by him to indicate 
the new measures and institutions in which these had 
materialised Among these terms, the signiticance of some 
of which has been already considered, may be mentioned 
here the following = (1) Dharma-mahdmatra, (2) Dhariia- 
yatra [RE VII), (3) DaAarma-lipt, as distinguished from the 
secular royal messages, (4) Dharma-niyama [PE VII], the 
restrictions dictated by Morality, (5) Dharma-Sravana [Ib], 
(6) Dharma-ghosa [RIE TV], religious proclamations as dis- 
tinguished from military proclamations (bheri-ghosa), (7) 
Dharma-stumbha [P E VII], pillars of prety as distmguished 
from the usual pillars of military victory and fame (vijaya 
or kirti-stambha), (8) Dharma-sambandha, (9) Dharma- 
samstava, (to) Dharma-samuibhaga [RK E XI], (11) Dharma- 
nugraha (RE IX], and (12) Dharma-dana, (13) Dharma- 
mangala, and (14) Dharma-vyaya, referred to above In 
i a Shane up his intentions by saying that he wants 
fie Gere “e aden happiness, and protection of 
Pi ea as egulated by Dharma, and the people to 
Aeeatad oe “ a in their dependence upon Dharma and 

tma (dhammena palana dhammena vidhane 
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dhammena suknrvana dhamnuia gotiti; dhammapekha 
dhamma-kamata). 

We may, lastly, note that an article of Asoka’s faith was 
his belief in the other world (pavaloka) repeated 1n several of 
his Edicts, and also in the attainment of svavga or happiness 
in that world as the result of the pursuit of Dharma in this 
world [K.E I, PE I, IV, VII, and RE. VI, IX, X, 
XIII He also believed in the eternity of heaven and, 
consequently, in the immortality of soul [cf. “ anamtam 
punam prasavati’’ in RE XI] In his scheme of values, 
he considered the other world as of supreme consequence 
and as the objective otf life [‘‘ paratrikameva maha-phala 
mefiatt Devanampriyo” m RE XIN) In RE. Xx, he 
plainly declares that all his endeavour (pavikamate) 1s for 
the sake of the other world (savam paratrikdya) The belief 
m svaryge is common to hoth Brahmanical and Buddhist 
systems The Buddha himself has said that a virtuous 
householder will be born as a godin the next world [May 
N TJ 289, 388], while the blisses of svavga or heaven are de- 
scribed in the Vamdnavatthu as comprising the Vtmdana or a 
movable palace always at the disposal of the denizens of 
heaven, a completely white celestial elephant, and a radiant 
body shining hke fire As a believer in the svarga, Asoka 
also says in his R IV how he tried to stimulate his people , 
to virtue by presenting before them pictures of such blisses 
awaiting them after death. In PE IV, Asoka also hints at 
his belief 1n the forgiveness of sins when he holds that by 
fasts criminals condemned to death might obtain happiness 
in the other world. 

The dharma that is thus presented in these Edicts is but 
another name for tne moral or virtuous life, and takes its 
Stand upon the common ground of all religions! It cannot 


1 That the Dharma in this sense was not Asoka’s orginal concep- 
ton, but was known in earlier tumes, he himself hints at in two of 
his Edicts In RE XIII, we are told that, pnor to his conquest of 
Kalinga, and preaching of this dharma, there were people in Kalinga 
who conformed to this dharma. The Kalinga society was following 
this dharma as laid down in the Brahmanical system The PE VII 
also indicates how Asoka’s forefathers were anxious that the people 
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be called sectarian in any sense, but is com,.etely cosmo- 
politan, capable of universal application and acceptance as 
the sara, essence, of all religions [RE XII], and is thus 
worthy of the sovereign of a vast empire comprising peoples 
in various stages of development and following different 
religions. Thus in the moral interests of the diverse peoples 
committed to his care, Asoka was at pains to think out a 
system which might be imposed upon all his subjects irrespec- 
tive of their personal faith and beliefs Thus he laid the 
basis of a universal religion, and was probably the first to 
do so in history. We can now easily understand how the 
Dharma propounded by him could be introduced equally 
among the wild tnbes, the unsubdued borderers of his 
empire, among all classes and ranks of society, followers of 


should grow in dharma The same Edict also points out that what 
Asoka did for this dharma was to define, publish, and preach it His 
originality lay not in the idea of the dharma but in the practical 
measures for its adoption by the people These measures he dis- 
tinguishes as (1) his religious messages (dharma-Srdvandni), (2) his 
religious injunctions (dharmdnusdsandn1), and (3) his appointment of 
officers (the Purnsas, the Rajikas, and the Dharma-mahamatras) to 
give effect to these messages and myunctions and help the people in 
their religious practice (eg, gifts). 

Asoka’s efforts after Diarma date from his conquest of Kalinga 
His mental reactions from its violence increased his cultivation 
of Dharma, his devotion to Dharma, and bis struction of the 
people in Dharma [RE XII{] The reason for his moral 
propagandism 1s indicated to be that he feels bound to promote 
the real welfare of his subjects, as “a father does of his 
children’ [K RE] ‘The reason 1s further indicated im the follow- 
ing statement ‘“‘ And whatever efforts I am making 1s made that 
I may discharge the debt which I owe to living beings, that I may 
nake them happy 1n this world and that they may attain heaven in 
the other world” (RE VI] Thus Asoka takes to moral pro- 
pagandism (dharma-iyaya) as an absolute duty of a ruler towards 
his subjects, one of the obligations (‘ debts ") of kingship. Such a 
men must needs ie wide and catholic in its outlook and scope, such 
as the promotion of happiness of all sections 
this world and the cee ere eae 

The Edicts use the word Dharma in two senses, firstly, and usually, 
in its wide sense acceptable to all religions, Brahmanical or Buddhist ; 


and, secondly, but very tarely, to indicate Buddhism, Asoka’s 
personal religion as in the Bhabru Edict. 
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different sects and denominations, males and females, house- 
holders and ascetics, among Indians and non-Indians, nay, 
even among the civilised peoples of Hellenistic kingdoms in 
the West. Therefore, to lismiss Asoka’s reference to the 
foreign missions he sent to the Western countries as nothing 
but “royal rodomontade ’’? smacks of prejudice and a 
superficial view of the matter. In organising such missions to 
foreign countries at the expense of India, Asoka perhaps felt 
that India also would be benefited along with them. These 
were the countries with which India had active intercourse in 
those days, ad it was desirable that they should conform to 
common codes and ideals of conduct and thought. The 
influx of foreigners to India in those days is apparent from 
the statement of Megasthenes that there was a separate 
department of administration, a sort of a Foreign Office, to 
deal with their special interests The history of the Western 
Greek countries does not preserve any record showing how 
Asoka’s missionaries fared there, but we need not assume on 
a priors grounds that those countries did not welcome the 
Indians who brought to them only a message of peace 
and goodwill and the means of medical aid for man and 
beast. The Indians came to serve them, and not to 
teach them any new religious truths the Greeks were 
not calied upon “to discard their gods at the bidding 
of the Hindus’’ These came to them on imnocent and 
peaceful propaganda of social service and not on any 
offensive and aggressive religious propaganda, It 1s un- 
deniable that Buddhist thought has left 1ts marks upon 
some phases of Western thought,? notably “ the heretical 
Gnostic sects and some of the more orthodox forms of 
Christian teaching” [V. A Smith’s Early History of India, 
3rd ed, p. 188], and it was through the imstrumentality 


‘As was done by the late Dr Rhys Davids im Ins Buddhist 
India 

7h g, the sects of the Essenes, a small Jewish community on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, existing before Christianity, and of the 
T hevapentae, a similar order existing near Alexandria [see Encyclo- 
paedta of Religion and Ethus, v 401, and xu 318-g quoted im 
Bhandarkar's Asoka, p 165] 
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of such foreign missions from India that these results were 
achieved.’ 


1 It may not be amiss to recall in this connection that while Asoka 
used to despatch his ‘‘ d#tas,’’ the messengers of peace and goodwill, 
o the western Hellenistic States, these states also used to reciprocate 
by sending to the Mauryan Court ther own envoys The treaty 
with Seleukos of about 302 Bc was followed by the despatch to the 
court of Asoxa’s grandfather of the famous envoy, Megasthenes, an 
officer of Arachosia, while Asoka’s father, Bindusdra, received at his 
court the homage of the next envoy, Deimachos, from Antiochos 
Soter A third envoy named Dionysios was sent to the court of 
Pataliputra by Asoka’s contemporary, Ptolemy Phuiladelphos of 


Egypt (285-247 Bc), called Tuvamaéyo in RE XIII, either in his 
time, or in that of his father 
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CHAPTER V 


MONUMENTS 


WE shall now discuss the greatness of Asoka as a bui'der. 
The greatness has been somewhat exaggerated, if we are to 
consider only the tangible evidence proving it. Tradition, 
however, makes Ascka a mighty builder, the builder of cities, 
of mnumerable stiipas, vihdras or monasteries, and pillars 
and rails of stone, bearing ins:riptions or artistic sculptures 
The Divyavadana [ch xxvii] asembes Asoka’s building activity 
to the desire which he expressed to his preceptor, Upagupta, 
in the following words: ‘‘ Those places which were iwhabited 
by the Lord Buddha—those I shall visit, worship, and mark 
with memorials for the benefit of remote posterity.” The 
testimony of tradition is confirmed to some extent by that 
of Ascka’s own words in his Edicts. 

Tradition ascribes to Asoka the foundation of two cities. 
The first is Srinagara, the capital of Kashmir, where Asoka 
is said to have built 500 Buddhist monasteries together with 
other edifices, some of which were consecrated to Brah- 
manical worship. The tradition is recorded by Kalhana in 
his Rajatarangint [Book 1, vv 101-7], but, earlier than 
Kalhana, by Yuan Chwang who makes the additional state- 
ment that '' Asoka gave up all Kashmir for the benefit of the 
Buddhist church’’ [Watters’ tr., p. 267]. The Chinese 
pilgrim saw about 100 Buddhist monasteries then still exist- 
ing in the country, and also saw “ four Asoka topes.” The 
second city built by Asoka was in Nepal which he is said to 
have visited with his daughter, Charumati, and her Ksatriya 
husband, Devapala, who chose to settle there. building 
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respectively a nutinery and a monastery. In commemora- 
tion of the royal visit were built the city of Deo-Patan 
(Deva-pattana), and four stfipas still standing in their 
archaic style [Sylvain Levi, Le Nepal, quoted in Cambridge 
History, p. 501}. 

More than the builder of cities 1s Asoka the builder of 
monasteries or stiipas, according to the legend which de- 
scribes them to be as high as hill-tops (“ stupatr vichitrath 
ginisringakalpaih”’ in the Div). The Mahavamsa relates 
that the emperor once asked his preceptor, Moggaliputra 
Tissa, the question, ‘““ How great is the content of the 
Dharma taught by the Master ? ’’ to which the divine rephed 
“ There are 84,000 sections of the Dhamma” Then Asoka 
said. ‘‘ Each one of them will I honour with a vihara” 
Thus he proceeded to have 84,000 viharas burlt by all his 
subordinate kings in 84,000 towns selected all over India 
[1b v. 78-80}, inciuding the Asoka monastery built by himself 
at Pataliputra This tradition 1s, however, differently told 
by Fa-hien According to him, Asoka " wished to destroy 
the eight topes? (ie, those built over the relics of the 


1 The story of Asoka’s treatment of the Buddha relics has had 
different versions Onmginally, as we read in the Mahdparimibbdna 
Sutta, the relics were divided among eight claimants, as ah eady related 
Besides these, Drona the Brahman, who made the division, received 
the vessel in which the body was cremated, while the Monyas of 
Pipphalivana, who had arnved too late, had to content themselves 
only with the ashes of the funeral pyre All these ten parties also 
promised each to put up a caun or stiipa over their portion Of 
these, Fa-hien saw what he calls the “ Charcoal tope,” the tope 
attributed to the Moriyas of Pipphalhvana, but locates it, like Yuan 
Chwang, not at Pipphalivana, but near Kuginagara The Buddha- 
charvia, indeed, assigns the ashes and the ashes-stiipa to the Mallas 
of Kuginagara and not to these Monyas Fa-hien also saw Ayata- 
Satru’s original stipa at Rajagnha and not the one over the collective 
deposit of the relics mentioned below, which was seen by Yuan 
Chwang (Watters, 11 158} The third sti pa seen by Fa-hten was that 
at Ramagréma Yuan Chwang saw the stipa of Drona also at a 
piace cahed Mah&ala, near Arrah Of all these stiipas, however 
only one has been supposed to be discovered up to now, the stipa of 
the Sakyas at Piprahwa, containing an urn beannng the following 
inscription’ “ This shrine for relics of the Buddha, the august One 
is the pions foundation /suksts) of the Sakyas, his brethren, in associa: 
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Buddha’s body distributed at his death among eight 
different peoples), and to build instead of them 84,000 
topes’ on the theory that the bones of the human body 
comprised 84,000 atoms [Legge’s tr., p. 69]. But archaeo- 
logical evidence makes us sure about only a few of the stiipas 
or viharas ascribed to Asoka From his own words in the 
Edicts, we only learn that he enlarged to twice its size the 
stiipa of Konagamana, the previous Buddha, at Nigliva and 
built for the sect of Ajivikas three pets of cave-dwellings in 
the Barabar hills of Bihar, while archaeological inference 
ascribes to Asoka the great stiipa at Sanchi (forming the 
nucleus of the structure built round 1t a century later and 
to be seen now), as also a sttipa at Bharhut with elaborately 
carved railing bearing inscriptions in Asokan scripts. The 
latter stiipa has now disappeared, and parts of its mchly 
sculptured railing on view at the Indian Museum in Calcutta 


tron with ther sisters, their children, and their wives ’’ <A reason, 
however, for doubting this identification of the Piprahwa stipa, and 
for explaining, indeed, the non-discovery of any of the old ten 
stipas, 15 sought to be found 1n a late legend that Asoka broke open 
seven of these and carned off the rehcs for distribution among his 
own stipas This stery is first given in a passage in the Divyd- 
vadina, but a passage of which the historical value 1s weakened by 
the fact that 1t 1s much later than Asoka, besides being rather curt, 
self-contradictory, and enigmatic This story we then find repeated 
by Fa-hien and, later, in the Sumangalavila@sini of Buddhaghosa, 
where, however, it 1s not Asoka but Ajatasattu who first gets the 
relics out of all the eight stipas (except that at Ramagama guarded 
by the Nagas) He 1s led to this step [twenty years after the 
Buddha’s death (Bigandet, u 97)] by the advice of the sage 
Mahdkassapa, who, afraid of the safety of the relics, collects 
them and gets them deposited in a subterranean cnamber specially 
built for the purpose by the king It 1s here that Asoka, after open- 
ing all the seven stiipas in vain, finds the relics, which he deposits in 
his own 84,000, not stiipas, but vihdras Rhys Davids, who has 
discussed this subject [J RAS, 1901, p 397), observes that this 
legend ot Asoka breaking open the stiipas is not mentioned in any 
one of the twenty-nine canonical Buddhist writings from the time of 
Buddha to that of Asoha, though there ts a reference to the stiupa- 
bhedako, the violator of stiipas, in an isolated verse in the Mahdvastu, 
m which one may, but should not, find a 1eference to Asoka [see 
Vleet's articles on ‘‘ The Corporeal Relics of Buddha” in the 7] RAS 
1906, for the legends in full] 
MA, y 
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are all that now remain of that ancient structure. We may 
note that Yuan Chwang in the seventh century A.D. made 
definite mention of more than 80 stiipas! and viharas? 
associated by tradition with Asoka, besides the 500 viharas 
of Kashmir and other large groups of same in different 


1Yuan Chwang noticed the followmg Asokan Jopes* Kapis 
(Kahristan)—1 (contaming the Buddha's rehcs); Nagar (Jalalabad) 
—, Udyina—1 (where the Buddha, as king Sim, sliced his body to 
ransom a pigeon from a hawk), Taxila—z (the tope where the Bud- 
dha gave his head away im ¢harity, and the tope marking the spot 
where Prince Kunala had his eyes turn out by the guile of his step- 
mother) , Sinhapur—3 (including the one where the Buddha fed the 
hungry tigress by his body), Uras—r, Kashmu-— 4 (with the 
Buddha’s relics), SthanesSvara—r, Srughna—1, Govisana--! 
(where the Buddha preached), kichchhatra—zr, Pilosanna—-1, 
Kanauj—-2 (where the Buddha preached), Hayamukha—1 (where 
the Buddha preached) , Prayaga—-1 (where the Buddha defeated his 
opponents in controversy); Kosambi—3 (where the Buddha preached) 
Sravasti—1 (with relics), Kapilavastu--3 (to mnark places where 
the Buddha was bom, had the first bath, and met and taught huis 
father after his Buddhahood) , Ramagrama-— 3 (to mark the places 
where the Buddha cut off his barr and stopped to turn back his groom 
Chandaka), Kuéimagara—z2 (the second to mark the place of the 
division Of the relics among the eight kings), Sarnath-~-z , Ghavipur 
—1 (with relics, and where the Buddha had also preached) , Maha- 
Sala (near Airah)--2 (the second to mark the place where were 
deposited the relics and jar of the Brahman Drona, allo called the 
Kumbha Stapa), Vaisali -2, Vajyi—1 (where the Buddha preached) 
Gaya—1 (where the Buddha uttered the Rataaniegha Sitra) ; Bodh- 
Gaya—1r (to mark the place where the grass-cutter gave the Buddha 
grass for his seat), [’ataliputra—1 (tor relics), Rajagriha—-2, near 
Nalanda—3 (one maiking the place of Mudgaliputra’s birth and 
death, and the other of the Buddha's preaching), Tamrahpti—1 , 
Karnasuvarmda— several topes to mark the places where the Buddha 
preached , (ssa ~moe than ro topes to mark places of Ruddha s 
teaching, South Kosala—r (where the Buddha defeatcd the Ti- 
thikas im urgument), Chola country—1 Dravida and Kajichi- - 
several topes, Mahdrdstra—5, Valabhi—several topes, Pofato 
near Multan)—4, Afentu (in Sindh)—t, and Sindb with “ some 
tens of topes as memorials of the Buddha’s visits ’’ 


°F g,the Asokérama or Kukkutarama at PAtahputra, which was 
large enough to accommodate, according to the tradition recorded 
by Yuan-Chwang, ar assembly uf 1000 monks , according to other 
authorities (Watters, 1. 98], 300,000 monks assembled there to attend 
Asoka’s first “* quinquennial festrval of the holy priesthood," 
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jocalities vaguely indicated. One of the stiipas found by 
Yuan Chwang to the north-west of Vaisali, which was erected 
to mark the place where the Buddha in one of his previous 
births ruled as a Chakravarti, may be identified as the stiipa 
now found at Kesariya, the stupa of the Raja-kesari, if it 
may be so taken 

Asoka was also a great builder of monolithic pillars, of 
which but few are now extant and-can be definitely ascnbed 
to him, Fa-hien noticed only sex pillars, of which two were 
on each side of the door of the Jetavana Vihara at SrAvasti 
with a wheel and ox on their tops, one at Sankasya, “ about 
50 cubits Ingh, with a lion on the top of it,” and miches 
containing shining umages of the Buddha on its four sides ; 
the fourth, an inscribed one, on the way to Vaisali from 
Ku‘inagara ,/ the fifth, also an inscribed one, at Pataliputra, 
already described, and the sixth in the same locality, ‘‘ more 
than 30 ft lugh with a /zon on the top of it" [Jb:d. p. 80). 

Yuan Chwang noticed fifteen of such pillars of which 
four or five can now be identified with existing examples, 
some of which, on the other hand, escaped the notice of the 
two Chinese pilgrims Yuan Chwang had noticed pillars at 
the following places 

(x1) The Pillar at Sankassa “ of a lustrous violet colour, 
and very hard, with a crouching /zon on the top (also noticed 


1 Ata distance of 12 voyavas from Kusinagara towards south-east, 
and of 10 yojanas from Vaisdli [Legge, pp 71, 72} The yojana of 
Fa-hien has been variously estimated at from 4$ or 5 to 7 or more 
miles Considering the location of the pular on the highway leading 
from Padtaliputra through Vaisali to Kapilavastu and Kusinagara, 
on which stands no less than five of the Asokan Pulars, Iam tempted 
to hazard the conjecture that this particular pillar must have been 
one of these Asokan Pillars, though it 1s not described as such by 
Fa-huien, and that 1t may be identified with what 1s called the Launya- 
Araré} Pillar of Asoka bearing PE I-VI Fa-hien also testifies te 
the inscription on the Pillar, though he could not read and under- 
Stand its contents limself He relies upon the local report about 
them, and states that the inscription gives an account of the event 
of the Buddha's sending back the Lichchhavis when they imsisted 
on following Ium to his pai-n'rvdna As noticed below, Yuan 
Chwang also has recorded wrong accounts of the substance of the 
inscriptions on Asokan Pillars he had noticed 
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by Fa-hien) and quamtly carved figures on sides.” * 
(Watters, 1. 334 | 

(2) and (3) The two Pillars on the two sides of the cast 
gate of the Jetavana Vihara at Sravasti, one surmounted by 
a sculptured whcel, and the other by an ox (as noticed by 
Fa-hien), and both 7o ft Ingh [/6 1 383) , 

(4) The Pillar near Kapilavastu, commemorative of the 
previous Buddha, Krakuchhanda, “ witha carved don on the 
top and an account of his decease on the sides,’ and above 
30 ft high [76 u 5] 

(5) The Pillar near Kapilavastu, commemurative af the 
previors Buddha, Kanakamum, “with a dion on the top, 
and a record of the circumstances of this Buddha's decease 
on the sides,” and above zo it high [7b nn 6} 

This 1s probably the same pillar as was discovered near 
Nigliva with an inscription which, however, daes ub give 
particulars of the decease of the Buddha, but only states 
that Asoka had enlarged to double its size the tope of Kana- 
kamuni and ofiered it worship. The tofe with bodily 
relics of that Buddha was also noticed by Yuan Chwang 
It 1s thus probable that Yuan Chwang could not read the 


1 Cunninghain found ata village called Sankisa in the barrukhabad 
District a pillar with a well-carved elephant on the top, without its 
trunk and tall [Plate VI} He supposed this pillar to be the pillar 
seen by Fa-hien who, according tu him, must have mistaken a hon 
for the elephant as its tup = Tt 18, however, strange that an accurate 
observer hike Yuan Chwang also fell into that optical Wlusion by 
noticing “a «crouching hon ” instead of the elephant on the top of 
the same pillar Cunningiam has futther supposed that the modern 
village of >ankisa should be identibed with the ancient Sankdsya 
[45R,1 274) Both the supposttions about the pillar and its place 
are vigo.ously opposed Ly V A Snauth [Watters, 1 338] who 
asserts ‘‘ The ‘elephant-pilar’ a* Sankisa cannot be the ‘ hon- 
pillar * seen at Kapitha (ce, Sabkisva) by Vaan Chwang Ido not 
beheve in Cunmingham’s id‘ntification of the little village called 
Sankisa in the Farrukabad District with Kapstha or Sahkagya ” 
He places SahkaSya somewhere in the NE. corner of the Etah 
Distnex. 

It may be further noted that Yuan Chwang may be taken as 
capable of distinguishing the lon from the elephant on the tops af 
these pillars when he mentions both ‘lion-tops ’ and ‘ elephant- 
tops, He mentions the ' elephant-top ‘ of the Rajagnha Pillar. 
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Asokan inscription and depended on the local people, who 
could not read it either, for its meaning 

(6) The Pillar in Lumbini grove (modern Rummuindei m 
Nepal and about six miles from Duiha in Basti District) 
‘with the figure of a horse on the top,”’ which Yuan Chwang 
saw broken in the middle and laid on the ground, being struck 
by lightning [Jb 1.14] P CG Mukharyji, also, who first dis- 
covered the Rummindei Pillar, describes how “its upper 
portion is gone, and of what remains the top 1s split into two 
halves, the line of fissure coming down to near the middle 
height The capital was of the usual bell-shaped form, of 
which the base, broken into two halves, exists.” But the 
horse-capital has not been traced Yuan Chwang does not 
refer to the inscription on the pillar, but the Fang-chth tells 
us that the Pillar recorded the circumstances of the Buddha's 
birth, which 1s not also quite correct 

(7) The Pillar at Kusimara on “ which were recorded the 
circumstances of the Buddha's decease” [Jb ni 28]; not 
yet discovered 

(8) A second pillar at Kusinara recording the circumstances 
of the division of the Buddha's relics among the eight 
claimants [Jd 1, 42], not discovered. 

(9) The Pilar on the way to Sarnath, “ of polished green 
stone, clear and Justrous as a mirror in which the reflection of 
the Buddha was constantly visible’’ [7b in 48) Thus pillar 
is identified by V. A Smith as the pillar now known as 
Lat Bhairo in Benares which was smashed during a riot in 
1g08 

(10) The Pillar at Sarnath, “ above 70 ft. high,! which 
had the softness of yade and was of dazzling brightness” , 
it was erected ‘at the spot at which the Buddha, having 
obtained enlightenment, first preached his religion” (Jd. ii. 
50]. This pillar has been discovered together with the in- 
scription it bears, as well as the beautiful capital of four lions 
for which it 1s so deservedly famous. 

(11),A pillar “surmounted by a lon” in front of the 


1The height 1s overestimated by Yuan Chwang, unless he is 
referring to a different pillar. The Sarnath Pillar discovered 
measures only 37 feet above ground. 
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Asokan tope at Mahdsala, with an inscription stating “‘ how 
the Buddha here subdued and converted certain cannibal 
demons of the wilderness” (75. u. 60} 

(12) The pillar at Vaisalt “ about 50 it high, and sur- 
mounted by a dion” [Jb in 65] This pillar 1s identified by 
Cunningham [ASR, 1 60) with the Asokan Pillar (un- 
inscribed) discovered near the village of Bakhra. It may 
be noted that the pillar 1s really located at the village now 
called Koluha (from ancient Kolléga) near the ruins of ald 
Vaisali, modern Basarh. It 1s to be observed that this locality 
was famous in those ancient times as the birthplace of Vard- 
harvina Mahavira, the founder ot Jammpm [-4ASR, 1903-4, p 88}, 
and this might explain the location of this pillar Thns we 
might rename Bakhra Pillar a» Koluha Pillar 

(13) The Pillar at Pitahputra “ above 30 f1 hugh, with an 
inscription much injured,” the gist of which, as given by 
Yuan Chwang, 1s the same as that given hy Ya hien (73 n 
43] Vragments of this puJar have been found 

(14) A second pillar at Patahputra, “some ten-~ ot feet 
mn hewht,” marking Asoka’s “bell or prison (26 1 88) 

(1s) The Pillar at Rajgagriha? above ‘ 50 ft high, sur- 
mounted by an elephant, and having an imecryption ” (28, 
un 62] 

Up to now, the o-called Asokan pillars have been dis- 
covered at Topra, Meerut (both removed to Delhi by Sultan 
Firoz Tughlak in 135040), Allahabad (probably removed 
by Emperor Akbar from Kausambi),? Lavnya-Araray, 
Lauriya-Nandangarh (vith lon-capital), Rampurwa (with 
bell-capital crowned by a hon), Sanchi (with four lions 


1 Before coming to Rijagnba, to the east of the Bodhi tree across 
the Nairanjana river, Suan Chwang had noticed ‘wo pillars, one 
‘erected where the HKuddha Kasyapa had sat in meditation,” and 
the other associated with a Tirthika (Watters, n 1411 These pillars 
Yuan Chwang does not connect with Asoka 


tRecently what 1s believed to be an uninscnbed Asckan Pillar 
has been discovered without its capital at Kosam (Kausambi), but 
with the characteristic Mauryan polish [45R, 1922-23 > 13} 
There are already tound thiee other uminseribed Pillars taken to be 


Asokan, viz , those at Bakhra (Vaisali), Rampurwa (with bull capita)) 
and Sankisa (with elephant capital) 
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forming the capital), Sarnath (with capital of four lions), 
Rummuinde: (with bell-capital) and Nigliva. All these ten 
pulars ascribed to Asoka on the ground that they bear his 
inscription cannot, however, be ascribed e# bloc to him 
His own words forlnd that inference im the Minor Rock 
Edict I (Rupnath text) he orders that the Edict 1s to be 
“engraved upon stone pillars wherever there are stone pillars 
in my domimions”’, while the last of his Edicts [P.E 
VII} concludes with the sentence’ ‘‘This scripture of 
the Law, wheresoever pillars of stone or tables of stone 
exist, must there be recorded so that 1t may be ever- 
lasting’ One of the most refreshing features of Asoka’s 
character 15 his scrupulous truthfulness in carefully dis- 
tinguishing the achievement. of his predecessors from 
those of his own Thus he does not claim that all the 
julars to bear has inscription were his own creation Some 
of thein were already found in his dominion, presumably 
the work of his predecessors.! These were not always 


> The question of the existence of pre-Asokan Pillars has not 
received attuntion Some light is thrown on the subject by Yuan 
Chwang who distisetly describes some of the pillars he had seen as 
beg built by Asok. but is silent about others For mstance, in 
the list of Pillars seen by him as given abave, Nos (1)-(6) and (13) 
are definitely mentioned as Asokan, while Nos (7)-(12) and (15) are 
merely mentioned as standing before Asokan topes, and No (14) on 
the site of Asoka’s “ Hell’ Pre-Asuhan might be supposed the two 
pillars Yran Chwang had seen on his way to Rajagriha from Bodh- 
Gayd, as referred to above To the same category might perhaps 
belong the pillar discovered by Cunningham at Bakror near Bodh- 
Gaya with two stumps im siit and part of the main shaft above 
16 tt in height It was made of sandstone bricks of size 154 x10 
<3h in, the standard Asokan biick being 16 x10 «3 mM in size 
The main shaft was removed to Gaya [ASR 1 12] Cunningham 
saw two other similar and uninscnbed pillars, one at Taxila and the 
othe: ‘' with an eight-hon capital ’’ af Latrya near Ghazipur, while 
he also saw ‘the capitals of six other large pillars still lying at 
Sau'isa, Bhilsa, Sanchi and Udayagin’’ [near Bhuvanesvara, 
Onssa) [Cor pus, p 3] In this connection one 1s tempted to hazard 
the conjecture thut perhaps the Bhitar Pillar, famous for the Gupta 
inscription 1t bears, was originally a Mauryan Pillar some of whose 
charactenstic marks it shows, viz, its reddish sandstone material, 
its capital, 3 ft. 2 m igh, which 1s bell-shaped and reeded like an 
Asokan capital, and its lower rectangular part or pedestal on which 
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utilised for his purposes by Asoka Thus at Rampurwa one 
of the two pillars is uninscribed, as one was sufficient for the 
inscription of his edict and fulfilment of his desire. But 
evidence is wanting to show how and why they had been 
constructed before Asoka’s time 

Even with regard io the stipa, the history of that type 
of structure does not begin with Asoka For mstance, 
he “enlarged to twice its size the stiipa of Buddha 
Konakamana,” as stated ithe Nigliva Pillar inscription, 
which shows that the construction of the origma! stipa was 
not due to Asoka. 

After their location, a description may now be given of 
these monuments with reference to their structure and 
other characteristic features 

Of the séipa, the Sanch: stiipa, as it mow stands, 18 a 
segment of a sphere of wluch the proper height should have 
been 774 ft, while the diameter at the base of the dome is 
110 ft. The original structure of Asoka, the nucleus of the 
present one, had somewhat smaller dimensions, and was 
evidently made of bncks. The other Asokan stipa at 
Bharhut, also in brick, was nearly 68 ft in diameter 

The Mauryan structures in brick are sought to be dis- 
tinguished by the size of their bricks, but the size, it must 
be noted, is not at ajl a very reliable mdication of archi- 
tectural chronology There 1s revealed as much variety of 
dimension among bricks of the early strata and penods as 
of the obviously later ones Bricks belonging to the Maur- 
yan levels at Bhita measured rg x 124 x aban. and 174 » 114 
x2 in The bricks at Mathura, at the Ganesa Mound, 
measured 134 x 10 x3 m, and at Katra 13x 84x2} The 
bricks found round the base of the Asokan Pillar at Sarnath 
were 16$ x11 x2} mn, but at other places the dimensions 
ranged from 154 x 64 x2$ to 8x 64x24, the bricks used at 
the base being the largest A much later mon iment, hke 
the Bhitargaon Temple, again, showed bricks as large as the 


the shaft stands Its location 1s no less suspicious, bemg on the 
highway between Benares and Ghazipur (Chenchu) trodden by Yuan 
Chwang, while there as a precedent of an Asokan Pillar being seized 
by another Gupta emperor for his inscription at Allahabad ! 
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Mauryan bricks, being 18 xg x3 in. Thus the size of the 
bnck is no certain criterion for determining the chronology 
of the monument concerned 

Of cave-dwellings, there are found 1n all seven, excavated 
in the Barabar and Nagarjuni hills near Gaya. These are 
all cut out of the hard and refractory syenitic granite. Three 
of these bear an inscription of DaSaratha, Asoka’s grandson, 
and belong to the Nagarjuni group. Of all the caves, the 
largest is known as the Gopika Cave, with its both ends 
semucitcular It has a length of 40 ft. 5 1n., and width of 
17 ft 21n, with walls 6 ft 6 in high, and the vaulted roof of 
4 ft above them The caves bearing Asoka’s inscription 
are also three in number and belong to the Barabar group. 
The first 1s known as the Karna Chaupar Cave, which has a 
plaim rectangular hali, 33 ft 61m long and 14 ft. broad, with 
walls of the height of 6 ft 1 in long and the vaulted roof of 
4 ft 81m above them, The next is known as the Sudama 
Cave, with an outer and mner chamber The inner chamber 
is circular, with a hemispherical domed roof The outer 
chamber 1s oblong, with a length of 32 ft g in, breadth of 
1g tt 6m, walls of the height of 6 ft g in, and a vaulted 
roof above them of 5 ft.61n. The third cave of this group 
is known as the Lomasa Risi Cave It does not bear any 
inscription of Asoka but of a later king, the Maukhan 
Anantavarman The fourth cave is known as the Visva- 
shopri (Visvamitra) Cave, and consists of two chambers 
somewhat unfinished. The outer chamber is more like a 
verandah than a chamber. 

All these caves are marked by the Mauryan architectural 
characteristic of a bright polish shining from their walls as 
well as roofs, while the inscribed ones are dedicated in com- 
mon to the Ajivikas It may be noted that Yuan Chwang 
mentions ‘‘ some tens of cave-dwellings given by Asoka to 
his preceptor, Upagupta, at Patahputra, and also to other 
arhats "' (Watters, ii. 95], but these are not yet traced. 

The pillars, however, represent the high-water mark of 
Mauryan achievements i the domain of the fine arts 
They generally consist of a round and a monolithic shaft 
tapering from the base with a diameter ranging from about 
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354 1n to yo} in toa total height of between qo and 50 ft, 
the diameter at the top ranging from 22 in to about 35 in! 
The capital of the columns has the shape of a bell ‘supposed 
by Havell to be lotus, “ the blue lotus of the sky, Vishius 
flower” (Aryan Rule, p 106)}, ands surmounted by an 
abacus and crowning sculpture m the round. One of the 
pillars in the best condition 1s that at Leurrya Nandangarh, 
of wiach the crownmg figure is a dion, while the abacus is 
adorned by a row of Brahmam gecse or Awnsas pecking ther 
food, shown m rehef, symbolising the flock of which t' 

Buddha is the shepherd A single /1o7 also adorns the top 

the Asokan Fillars at Kolulia (Bakhra), and Rampurwa — In- 
stead of a single hen, there are four frons set back to back on 
the tops of the pillars at Sanchi and Sanath The column 
at Sankisa has an elephant as its capital, and that at Ratn- 
purwa a bull, while the capital of the Laurtya-Araray pular 
had a Garuda according to V A South, but my local inquiry 
on the spot convinced me it was a simgle Gon Tt may be 
noted again m this connection that of the pillars seen by 
Fa-bien and Yuan Chwang, thev notwed den-capitals at 
sankasa, at Kapilavastu on both its pillars, at Mahdsala, at 
VaiSali (Bakhra ’), and at Patalyputra | wheef-capstal aad 
ox-capitul at Sravasti , harse-camtal at Lumbini, and an 
elephant-capital at Rajyagniha* The next noticeable feature 


The Deli Topra Pillar w 42 ft 7 m. in Jength, the Laurtya- 
Ararajy Pillar 364 it above the ground, tiv Laurtya-Nandangarh 
32 ft oh im, with its capital @ ff 10m ingh, the Rampurwa 44 ft 
yhin, the Allahabad Kosam Pillar 42 ft 37 mm, the Sarnath 37 ft 
above ground, and the Rummunde: about 21 {ft ubove ground 

?It 1 interesting to note that these Asolin Pddlars had their 
imitations in later times We find them, for instance, amoung the 
sculptures and bis-rehefs of Sanchi and Bharhat The amiation is 
shown in the capitals of the pillars such as tour hons seated back to 
bach, four clephants standing back to back and carrying riders, 
four dwarfs, three elephants, a wheel of sixteen spokes, one elephant 
between two lions, or two men in a pair-horsed chariot Cunningham 
had noticed forty of such pillars at Sanch: But the best of these 
was that crowned by a human figure, one of the finest Specimens of 
sculpture, supposed by Cuntingham to be the figure of Asoka 
himself! It was 45 {t Ingh, and of fine polish too = There are also 
some pillars showing " talse capitals,” with figures of goats, horses, 
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of these pillars is the decoration of their abacus, which shows 
a variety, sometimes a lotus and honeysuckle, or sometimes 
wheels and animals, alternating. The Sarnath Pular follows 
4 special decorative design besides its capital surmounted 
by four hons standing back te back, 1t shows in their middle a 
large stone wheel, the symbol of the dharma-chakra, of which 
oily fragments remain The hons again stand on a drum 
showing figures of four animals ! carved on it, viz, a lion, an 
elephant, a bull, and a horse, placed between four wheels 
These sculptures Sir John Marshall [ASR, 1904-5, p. 36] 
considers as ‘‘ masterpieces in point of both style and 
technique—the finest carving, indeed, that India has yet 
produced, and unsurpassed, I venture to think, by anything 
of their kind in the ancient world’? Over and above 
the vanety of spirited bas-rchefs and hving statues of men 
und anunals, the pillars show a brilliant polish which 
reflects the greatest credit on the craftsmanship concerned. 
Dr Vincent A Smith [Asoka, p 136] remarks ‘‘ The skill 
of the stone-cutter may be said to have attained perfection, 
and to have accomplished tasks which would, perhaps, be 
found beyond the nowers of the twentieth century Gigantic 
shafts of hard sandstone, thirty or forty feet in length, were 


bulls, camels, elephants, and hons The Bharhut remains uring to 
light thrge bas-rehefs showing pillars with Persepolitan bell-caprtal 
surmounted by (1) an elephant (taken by Bloch [ASR,, 1908-9, 
pp 144] to be a typical Asokan pular), (2) three lions, and (3) 
garuda. See Plate % 


1 It may be noted that these fom animals also constitute the tops 
of the Asokan Pillars as discovered up to now, or noticed by the 
Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang The reason for Asoka’s selectton of 
these animals might perhaps be that they are traditionally associated 
with the four quartérs as their guardians, viz, the elephant with the 
east, the horse with the south, the bull with the west, and the lon 
with the north These four animals on the Sarnath column are thus 
intended to show that the Dhamma was proclaimed to all the four 
quarters As regards the hon, Asoka might also have taken it to be 
a symbol of the Buddha [see V. A Smuth’s History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon, p 60] According to Foucher [Beginnings of 
Buddhist Art}, the bull 1s also associated with the Buddha as 
incarnating the traditional date of his birth, the full moon day of 
Vaisakha. 
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dressed and proportioned with the utmost nicety, receiving 
a polish which no modern mason knows how to impart to 
the material” The polish! has deceived some observers 
into thinking that it was metallic. Tom Coryate in the 
seventeenth century described the Delhi pillar as ‘a brazen 
pillar,’ while Bishop Heber, writing early in the nineteenth 
century, recorded his impression that it was ‘‘a high black 
pillar of cast metal” [quoted in V Smith’s Oxford History, 

113}. 

: It sto be noted that this polish of the pillars did not extend 
to the parts that were below the surface of the ground. 
Thus of the total length of 42 ft 7 m of the Delhi-Topra 
pillar, the polish is visible down to the length of 35 ft , while 
the part below that level 1s left quite rough. Similarly, of 
the hon-pillar at Rampurwa, of which the shaft alone 1s 
44 ft gm long, iully 8 ft 9g in. are left undressed and 
unpolished Again, of the Launya-Nandangarh pillar, 
which 1s 39 {t. 74 mn. above the ground, a lenzth of ro ft is 
below the ground When its foundations were dug up, a 
ring-like projection, 2 in. thick, was seen round the shaft at 
a depth of 2 it. below the ground Up to this projection 
the pillar 1s polished, but below it, the stone was rough, 
bearing marks of the chisel A little farther down was dis- 
covered the figure of a peacock, 4 inches in length, which is no 
doubt symbohcal of the Mayiira ensign of the so-called 
imperial house of the Mortyas or Mauryas Ten feet below 
the ground, the shaft was jorned on to a square stone base- 
ment extending to a length of about 2 ft. on its four sides 
{see Cunningham, ASR, xxii 46, 47]. A square pedestal 
was also found as the basement of the Koluha Pillar [J 

1. 60] 

In connection with the location of these Asokan pillars, 
the late Dr V A Smith raised an engineering enigma which 
defies solution unless we-are prepared to concede very much 
more to ancient Indian engineering than 1s usually done 
The average weight of these pillars of the height up to 50 it., 
and circumference up to 50 in, is estimated by Cunningham 


1 My photograph of the Lauriya-Araraj Pillar shows the polish in 
the form of a whitish line along a part of its shaft 
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to be about 50 tons The handling of such enormous 
monoliths for purposes of their appointed location was a 
problem in transport. Ther locations were, moreover, 
determined on a deliberate design Four of them mark 
stages on the royal road frequented by pilgrims from Patalt- 
putra to the Buddhist holy places along the foot of the 
Himalayas in the Nepalese tara, while the others are planted 
at important centres of population, whether cities or sacred 
places, like Sanchi, Sarnath, or Kausambi, to enable the 
proclamations inscribed on them to be widely read = Tuen 
we must consider the location of the central workshop which 
turned out these pulars of a uniform, standardised, pattern, 
pohsh, and finish. The material of the pillars points to the 
Chunar hills out of which it was quarned Thus they were 
“erected at locahties hundreds of miles distant from any 
quarry capable of supplying the exceptionally choice blocks 
required for such huge monoliths, Their fabrication, con- 
veyance, and erection bear eloquent testimony to the skull 
and resource of the stone-cutters and engineers of the 
Maurya age’’ [V A Smuith’s Asoka, p 121] Fortunately, 
we can realise the difficulties which Asoka’s engineers had to 
face and overcome in transporting the pillars to their pre- 
scribed positions, from a Geseription of an attempt at removal 
made about sixteen centuries later under the orders of the 
then Indian king, Sultan Firoz Shah Tughlak The nearest 
place where an Asokan pillar was to be found being Topra, 
the Sultan wanted 1t to be removed asa trophy to Delhi. The 
arrangement for the removal mvolved the construction of a 
special carriage with 42 wheels, to each of which was fastened 
arope At each of these ropes pulled 200 men, so that the 
carriage with the weight of the pillar on 1t had to be drawn 
by as many as 8400 men ‘‘ When Jabour so great was 
required to move one a distance of 120 miles we may imagine 
how much energy was expended in setting up thirty pillars, 
some of which were much heavier than that removed by 
Firoz Shah, and were transported to distances still greater ’’ 
({bid, p 123}. 

The success of Mauryan engineering was also manifest in 
the domain of urgation. The inscription of Rudradaman 
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(AD 150) relates how the beautiful Sudarsana lake’ was 
constructed on the mountains Raivataka and Urjayat (near 
Girnar or Junagadh) by artificially damming up the course 
of their streams, Paldsini, and others It is also stated 
further im the inscription that the reservon was “ ordered 
to be made by the Vaisya Pusyagupta, the provincial 
governor (Rdsfriyaj of the Maurya hing, Chandragupta, and 
adorned with conduit: (5randli) for Asoka the Maurya by the 
Yavana king, Tusaspha, while governing (adhisthdya) ” 
Thus the lake was equipped ‘“‘ with well-provided conduits, 
drains and means to guard against foul matters ’’ We are 
in this connection reminded of the remark of Megasthenes 
that there were officers in Mauryan administration whose duty 
was ‘to measure the land and inspect the sluices by which 
water is distributed into the branch canals, so that every 
one may enjoy his fair share of the benefit ” 

Lastly, the Mauryan engineers were good at town-plan- 
ning, too =Pataliputra, the capital of the Magadhan empire 
since the davs of Udaya, the grandson cf Ajatasatru fas 
stated in the | ayu Purana), who first laid its foundation at 
which the Buddha made a prophecy of its future greatness, 
had become developed by the time of Chandragupta Maurya 
into a mighty city fulhlling thet prophecy As seen and 
described by Megusthenes, “it stretched in the inhabited 
quaiters to an extreme length on each side of 80 stadia 
(=about q nules), with breadth of 15 stadia (=1} miles), in 
the shape of a parallelogram, eucompassed all around by a 
ditch for defence and receiving the sewage of the city, which 


The history of the lake is cared down to the dime of Skanda 
guptyin one of las unscriptrons (Nos 1g of Ficet’s Gupta Inscriptions] 
dated aD 458 It was situated in the western province of hus 
empue, the land of the Sarastias, ander his governo: Parnadatta, 
who appointed his son, Chakrapalita, m charge of a city called in 
the earher Nudiadaman iunsc niption, Gamagara or Girndar She 
Iske suddenly burst, owing to “ much water raining down unceas- 
ingly for a jong tune,’ with the result that the rivers, which “‘ dwelt 
so long in captivity’ within the bounds ot the lake, ‘‘ went again to 
thei lord, the sea’ Of these rivers only one ts named, viz , Paldsini 
The resetvorr (t¢idkam) was, howcver, proniptly restored by Chahra- 


pahta at an “ uumeasurable expenditure of wealth” on ‘ masonry 
work "’ 
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was 600 ft. in breadth and 30 cults in depth.”"* Its inner 
line of defence was formed by a massive timber palisade, 
‘« prerced with loopholes for the discharge of arrows, crowned 
with 570 towers, and provided with 64 gates” Megasthenes 
further notes that of the cities of India, of which “ the 
number is so great that 1t cannot be stated with precision,” 
those on the banks of rivers or on the sea-coast are built of 
wood instead of brick to escape from floods, while those 
‘on commanding situations and lofty eminences are built of 
brick and mud’ This wooden city was dominated by the 
royal palace which excelled in splendour the palaces of Susa 
and Ekbatana, with its gilded pillars adored with golden 
vines and silver birds, and its extensive grounds studded 
with fish-ponds, and beautified by many ornamental trees 
and shrubs Thus with his empire, Asoka inherited all that 
won it, and made it great—a l.rge army, an efhcient admuini- 
strative organisation, and, last, but not least, 1ts wealth of 
artistic and architectural achievements and _ traditions 
Thus some of the polished pillars are rightly ascribed by 
Asoka to his predecessors who could build a great city, and 
the most gorgeous palace of the itast 

Asoka also made important contributions to the expan- 
sion of the city and palace, the magnitude of which made 
Fa-hien attribute them to supernatural agency. Seriously 
and sincerely does Fa-hien observe. “ The royal palace and 
halls in the midst of the city, which exist now (ie, about 
650 years later) as of ald, were all made by spirits which he 
employed, and which piled up the stones, reared the walls 
and gates, and executed the elegant carving and inlaid sculp- 
ture-work,—in a way which no human hand of this world 
could accomplish’ [Legge’s trans p. 77} This passage 


1 It 1s interesting to note that the nver Ganges from the sea up to 
Pataliputra was navigable in those days Strabo [xv 1 11] speaks 
of “ the ascent of vessels from the sea by the Ganges to Palibothra,” 
while m an earher legend [Vimaya, 1 338 (Samantapasadrka)], 
Mahendra, the younger biother of Asoka, 1s represented as travelling 
by ship from Patahputra to Tamahtt: and thence to Ceylon A 
jJataka story [Ju? 1v 159] even desc1ibes a company of carpenters 
a9 Sailing from Benaies, so far up the Ganges, mght up to an island 
in the ocean ! 
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hints that Asoka replaced much of the old wooden material 
of the palace by stone which was so successfully utilised in 
other monuments of Asoka m the different parts of his 
empire. 

Archaeological exploration has been able partially to 
unearth a few remnants of the Mauryan palace The work 
was begun by P C Mukhary: who dug up several fragments 
of polished stone that could not be mistaken as parts of an 
Asokan column.t It was resumed many years later by Dr 
D B Spooner whose excavations have brought to hght 
polished Chunar sandstone pillars (each about zo ft. high 
with a diameter at the base of 34 in) in parallel rows, 15 ft 
apart, mdicative of a hall of roo pillars in the Mauryan 
palace showing a similarity of design * to the Achaemenian 
palaces of Persia There was also discovered, 17 ft helow the 
surface, a wooden floor, on which there is a deposit of eight 


1 An Asokan Pillar at Pataliputra was seen, it may be remembered, 
by both Fa-lnen and Yuan Chwang 


2 On this subject, which has excited much contioversy, the follow- 
ing remarks of Hevell, an authority on Indian Art and Artistic 
History, may be considered [4ryan Rule, p 75} “ Excavations 
recently made on the site of Pataliputra have revealed what are 
supposed to be the foundations of the palace, and an arrangement of 
pillars similar to that of the Apadana at Persepolis, whence it has 
been somewhat hastily assumed that Chandragupta sent for foreign 

- builders to build him a palace on the Persian model, just as im 
modern times Anglo-Indian builders copy the plans of European 
buildings Doubtless the fame of Chandragupta would have 
attracted crafismen of al! kinds from far and near, especially master- 
builders of repute, who were always accustomed to seek employment 
wherever it might be found when royal capitals were im the making 
But Indian History did not begin with Chandragupta, and the Indo- 
Aryan building tradition was an ancient one when Patahputra was 
founded The inference to be diawn from the fact that an Indo- 
Aryan imperial palace resembled an Iranian one in its general scheme 
is merely that Aryan culture in India and Iran inhented the same 
traditions, not that Chandragupta was of set purpose imitating the 
palace of Darius So great 4 champion of the Indo-Aryan cause and 
“ie founder of the greatest Indo-Aryan dynasty known im history 
would hardly be hkely to celebrate the freedom of Aryavarta from 
the Macedonian yoke by imposing on it the mtellectual domimon ot 
Persia The Kauttliya-arthasdstra shows that Chandragupta’s 
Statesmansk:p was wholly inspired by Indo-Aryan traditions ” 
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or ten feet of soi, followed by a layer of ashes in which lie 
the broken fragments of the columns At the site of each 
column there is a tubular shaft of ashes descending through 
the soil to the level of the floor. Dr. Spooner’s assumption 
is that the deposit of silt is indicative of a flood, and that of 
ashes a fire, and, between the /lood and the five, the work of 
the destruction of the palace was complete. There have 
been also unearthed, lying parallel to one another, seven 
wooden platforms to the south of the assumed pullared hall, 
each of which 1s 30 ft long, 6 ft. wide and 44 ft. high. Dr 
Spooner comments on “the absolute perfection ’’ of the 
carpentry displaved in the making of these platforms. 
Besides examples of architectural achievements, we may 
also consider some of the mimor arts of the period. At 
Parkham near Mathura was found a colossal statue of a 
man, 7 ft high, in grey and highly polished sandstone, and 
bearnny an inscription in Asokan script A complementary 
female statue was also found at Besnagar, and quite lately 
two statues were discovered at Patna and Didarganj. These 
statues in their unifacial rmages betray the pnmitiveness of 
theart Dr A Kk Cooma.aswamy [History of Indian and 
Indonesian Ai?, p 16] considers these as examples of the “ folk 
art’ of the times. as distinguished from the court or official 
art Simuarly, the art of coining was not very advanced, 
considering the crude punch-marked cotns of the penod 
with their unsymmetrical forms and symbols stamped 
idiscriminately upon their surface. Likewise some of the 
contemporary terra-cottas discovered show only “ coarse 
prmutive reliefs’’ ‘‘ Indeed, so far as 1s known at present, 
it was only in the jewellers’ and lapidaries’ arts that the 
Maurya craftsman attained any real proficiency, and in this 
domain his aptitude lay, not mn the plastic treatment of form, 
but m the high technical skill with which he cut and polished 
refractory stones or appled dehcate filigree and granular 


1 it 49 mteresting to note that the Mahdparinibbdna Suttanta 
(i 28} puts into the mouth of the Buddha the following prophecy 
about ibe destruction of Ptaliputra from the same natural 
calamities ‘‘ But three dangers will hang over Pataliputra, that of 
fe, that of waiter, and that of dissension among friends "’ 

MA G 
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designs to metal objects The refined quality of his gold 
and silver work 15 well illustrated in two pieces of jewellery 
which were discovered on the site of Taxila in company with 
a gold coin of Diodotus, a large number of local punch- 
marked coins, and a quantity of other jewellery and precious 
stones Of the stone-cutter’s art, also, some beautiful 
examples are furmshed by the relic caskets of beryl and rock 
crystal from the stiipas of Bhattiprolu and Piprahwa, the 
latter of which is probably to be assigned to this epoch ”’ 
(Cambridge History, p 623] We may add to these examples 
the very inscriptions of Asoka which are executed with perfect 
accuracy in very well-cut letters 

From the archaeological we may now proceed to consider 
the artistic aspect of these monuments of Asoka That in 
their best examples they exhibit a high level of technical 
and artistic accomplishment is admitted on all hands But 
there is a doubt 4s to how far this art 1s Indian 1m its origin 
and character, and especially in some of its finshed forms 
which we see among the Asokan monuments A, its excel- 
lence 1s seen mainly in the treatment of aniniils, of their 
muscles, veins, and claws, and also of plants, and birds, the 
art has been taken as naturalistic, and, to that extent, as 
foreign to Indian artistic traditions and ideals. It is taken 
to be inspired by Greek Art which alore m that epoch of 
world’s history distinguished itself m the modelling of living 
forms A negative evidence for the toreyzn inspiration m 
Asokan Art is sought to be found in the fact that its best 
examples belong to the same epoch which witnessed crude 
and primitive examples already mentioned, such as the 
statues in the round found at Mathura, Kesnagar, and Patna, 
of which the indigenous ongin cannot be disputed, so that 
we are forced to account for the evolution of an art that could 
produce at the same time such an extreme difference im the 
quality of its examples Thus the best examples, the 
Asokan Villars, are traced to foreign influence While ‘some 
of their clements are traced to Greece, others are traced to 
Persia Their so-called bell-shaped capitals, their smooth 


unfluted shafts, their polish, and even their inscriptions are 
traced to Persia 
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This, however, does not seem, on a closer examination, to 
be a completely correct view of the subject. Even V. A. 
Smith was not prepared to go so far in ascribing foreign 
origins to Asokan art. He considers, for instance, the treat- 
ment of the bull and the elephant 1n the Sarnath abacus as 
being entirely Indian in both subject and inspiration, and 
not as in any way the outcome of a half-caste art. Accord- 
ing to Havell, the supposed Persepolitan bell-capital is a 
misreading of the Indian lotus Further, Codrington points 
out that the Persian capital is not quite closely related to 
these early Indian bell-capitals, and does not show itself to 
be a necessary part of the structure of the Asokan pillar. 
“The Persian beil 1s conceived as part of a compound 
capital, and 1s always crowned by a further member, the 
lines of which curve upwards and outwards, the whole 
suggesting the flourishing head of a palm tree with a ring of 
drooping half-dead leaves clustering below round the stem. 
Above this comes a quadruple bracket-hke member with 
upper and lower incurving volutes, between which and the 
final member 1s nothing but a bead-and-reel filet Above 
this, the head and bent-back fore-legs of the surmounting 
beast yut out, without any sort of abacus or intermediary 
platform The typical Achaemenid pillar-shaft was also 
fluted, not smocth, whatever its rudimentary form may 
have been” [Ancient India, pp 18, 19]. As regards the 
pulars themselves, it is to be noted that while those at 
Persepolis and elsewhere are structural, the Asokan ones are 
purely monumental Nor is the idea of raising the pillars 
completely foreiyn to India The raising of religious symbols 
for common reverence 1s a time-honoured Indian practice. 
Hindu temples have always before them their banner-torch 
or light-pillar, which are often adorned with the special 
symbol of the god, a wheel, or a trident Vedic literature, 
itself, by its descriptions of the banner of Indra, and of 
sacrificial posts, points to far-distant origins of these pillars. 
The Asokan pillar is the descendant of those royal or tribal 
ensigns or standards which were set up to mark off the 
sacrificial areas for ancient Vedic ceremonies. The Indian 
purpose of these pillars is, again, declared in their very 
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locations. Rumminde and Sarnath called for pillars com- 
memorative respectively of the Buddha's Nativity and first 
teaching The pillar at Nighva associates itself with the 
fifth of the previous Buddhas A group of pillars guides 
the pilgrim’s progress towards the Buddhist holy places. 

It 15 not, however, to be claimed that Asokan art does not 
reveal any trace of foreign influence. It is only difficult to 
trace it to a particular source or country m that age of 
frequent and fruitful intercourse between India and the 
outside world The influx of foreigners to India for pur- 
poses of trade and business called for the institution of a 
Foreign Office m the chief cities of India under Asoka’s 
grandfather, Chandragupta Maurya, as stated by Megasthenes, 
the Greek ambassador to his court And we have already 
seen {rom Asoka’s own words in his edicts how largely and 
rehigionsiv did he seek to chernsh and cultivate these foragn 
relatiarts with the then most promment Western countries 
and seats of Hellemc culture and civilisation The fact of 
the matter was that in that age of intercourse and inter- 
change of ideals, the arts of different countries were buund 
to reveal some common elements and features which m the 
case of India and Persia might be traced to a culmmon source 
from which the entire cniture of the Fast or Asia has sprang 
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CHAPTER VI 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


WE may now present an account of the social conditions of 
the country, so far as they can be gathered from the evidence 
available 

Society 1s described as comprising religious and secular 
classes The former are distinguished as “ Brahmanas, 
Sramanas and other Pasandas,” 1e, followers of different 
dissenting sects Among these dissenters, the most pro- 
miment in Asoka’s time were the Nirgranthas (Jains), and 
the Ajivikas, who have been singled out as receiving the 
special favour of the emperor by his grant of rock-cut 
dwellings to them 

The religious hfe of the country was represented by a 
multipheity of sects, of which the Edicts mention by name 
only the four aforesaid as being evidently the mbre influential 
ones, viz , the Brahmanas, the Buddhists, the Ajivikas, and 
the Nirgranthas The interests of all these rehgions were 
promoted equally and impartially by the State through a 
special department created for the purpose under the 
enlightened religious policy of the emperor That policy, it 
should be observed, was not one of religious neutrality, 
which 1s a policy of apathy and maction, but a policy of 
active support of the ‘‘ essence’ and good to be found, in 
the opmion of the emperor, in all the religious denominations 
of the country 

Intellectual life centred chiefly in the monasteries and 
other institutions associated with the ditterent denomina- 
tions, and was very much quickened by the debates and 
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discussions among these denominations which were really so 
many different schools of philosophy Learning and culture 
at the higher levels of society seem also to have filtered 
down to the masses so as {o produce a comparatively large 
percentage of literacy among them This we can infer, as 
Dr Vincent A. Smith was the first to point out [Asoka, 
p. 139], from the fact that the Edicts were composed in the 
vernacular dialects, and inscribed in the two principal scripts 
of the country on stone in places where they were accessible 
to the masses, only on the assumption that they would be 
able to read them! and lay to heart the meaning of the 
message which their beloved sovereign addressed to them tor 
their own true well-being Any other assumption would 
only represent Asoka as having embarked upon this costly 
and arduous adventure simply to satisfy his own whim or 
vamty The popular literacy was the product of the 
numerous educational institutions and monasteries connected 
with the various denommations of the country. The 
efficiency of the monasteries as agencies of popular education 
may be inferred from the results achieved even m modern 
times, not the days of their glory, by the monasteries of 
Burma where the number of persons per 1900 able to read 
and write is 378 for males and 45 for females, as against 37 
and 2 in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, with so 
many cities and historic capitals, accurding to the Cerisus 
figures of rg0r Thus Vincent Smith comes to the con- 
clusion’ “| think it likely that the percentage of hteracy 
among the Buddhist (?] population in Asoka’s time was 


In considering, hawever, this apparently very reasonable inference 
advanced by Dr V A Smith and other wnters, we must note that 
it leads us to the position that there was some sort of lingua franca 
developed in Asokan India For Asoka’s scriptions reveal a com- 
mon language undetlying 1ts many local peculiarities and pro- 
vincialioms in respect of the forms of words, grammar, and vocabulary, 
and this common language 1s assumed to have been anderstood by 
the north as well as the south Indians in the third century BC, 
though South India so early became the fruitful mother of so many 
vigorous languages different from one another, and radically different 
from the languages of the north! The whole question should be 


considered from the standpoint of the history of the Indian languages 
and hterature 
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higher than 1t 1s now in many provinces of Buitish India ” 
{1bed.]. 

The religious classes of society are distinguished from the 
secular classes designated as grthasthas or householders in 
the Edicts Among the different castes or classes then 
existing in society, we have mention of the Brahmanas and 
Ibhyas or Vaisyas [RE V], soldiers and their leaders, 
corresponding to Ksatnyas (bhafamaya, 1b), and servants 
and hirelings (dasa-bhafaka in RE, IX, XI, XIII, and 
PE. VII), corresponding to the Sidras. All these different 
castes and classes marked society 1n all the provinces of 
Asoka’s empire, except the panapada or province of the Youas 
who did not know of these mkayas and padsamdas, and were 
strangers even to Brahmanas and Sramanas [RE XIII] 
Thus the Yona province of the empire was not at all Hinduised 
m cult or custom 

An elevated and extended conception of the home or 
tumauy life appears m the dicts Moral life is to be built 
primarily upon a proper system of domestic relations to be 
matked hy a wide range of mterests and sympathies. 
embracing not merely the relationships in blood, but also 
those due to pupil-ge, or even physical service, nay, even 
the service derived from the domesticated animals whose 
claims to kind treatment are recognised 

The popular religious life of the times seems to have been 
dominated by too many and trivial ceremonies, as stated m 
RE JX. There was also the universal belief in papa [RE V 
and PIE HI) and puwya [RE IX and X), in paraloka, 
and svarga,ie,in what may be called the doctrine of Karma 
The popular Buddhism of the times seems also to have 
admitted of the worship of the previous Buddhas, as is 
apparent from Aseha’s visit and repairs to the stupa of 
Kondkamana 

[t was also the recognised duty of the householders to 
honour and support those who left their houses and chattels 
in their quest of Tiuth Asoka’s repeated insistence on 
respect for the ascetics points to their numerical strength in 
the country The growth of asceticism is a compliment to 
the moral progress of a country which could produce a 
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plentiful crop of men capable of renouncing the world and 
of utmost self-dema! in the interests of the life spiritual 

Some of the ascetics could be induced to include social 
service as a religious duty. Out of these were recruited 
Asoka’s missionaries who dedicated themselves to the service 
of their faitn in distant and foreign lands 

Some facts about the social life of the upper classes and 
royalty may be gathered from the legends. Polygamy and 
early marriage scem to have been in vogue Asoka had 
several wives He first married at 18 He married his 
eldest daughter when she was rg But it 1s remarkable how 
the Buddhist Church in those days provided a career for 
the aristocratic youths choosing to dedicate themselves ta 
its service Prince Mahendra and Princess Sanghannira 
both renounced the world and entercd the Sangha as its 
members That is why Asoka shows « distinct predilection 
for ascetics in his Edicts 

The popular religious outlook was distinctly wide and 
cathohc. Himdu missionaries working m “the country of 
the Yona ’ [Mahav XII 6|,—1n the tive Hellenistic countries 
of Syna, Egypt, Cyrene, Mecedonia, and Lpirus,—success- 
fully solved the social problem of sea-voyage and torergn 
travel Caste could not pit itself agaist rehwion A further 
typical example of the same broadenniy religious outlook is 
furnished in the conversion of a Greek into a Hindu with his 
original name changed into Dhaimaraksit 1, and then by his 
selection as an evangeliser of the Apatantaka country 
After this, we need not be surprised at the gift of a mono- 
lithic column in honour of Lord Wisudeva by a Hindu Greek 
named Heliodorus calling lumself a Bhagavata, m about 
140BC. It was this kind of spuituality that, surmounting 
geographical boundaries and barriers, carzied India’s message 
and thought to other lands and laid the foundation of a 
Greater India across the forthern mountains and the 
southern seas 

Though one of the greatest kings of history, Asoka has 
not received from posterity the tribute due to his memory, 
if we, of course, leave out of account the Buddhist hterature 
of legends, Ceylonese and Indian, that have naturally gathered 
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round one to whom Buddhism owes so much. An attempt 
was even made by some later Brahmin grammanians to bring 
mto disrepute the very title by which he is known. They 
have explained his appellation Devanamprtya as the standing 
epithet of a fool! But the Buddhist references are, of 
course, duly respectful. The Malinda Pafha [iv. 1, 47] 
refers reverentially to Asoka as ‘‘dhammaraja,” the 
righteous king, holding his court at Pataliputra, and moving 
out to see the river Ganges on which his city stands, with his 
retmue of urban and rural people (negama-janapada), his 
officers (amachcha), his soldiers (bhafa-bala), and his ministers 
(mahamatras) Other tributes to his memory are on stone. 
The Junagadh inscnption of Rudradiman (about A.D. 150) 
contains the expression 4sokasya Mauryasya [Ep Ind. vin 
43], while in a much later inscription at Sarnath of Kumara- 
devi [queen of King Govindachandra of Kanauj (A D III4- 
1154), Ep Ind ix. 321], we have the expression, “ Dharma- 
soka-naradm pasya,’’ ie, “of mghteous Asoka, the ruler of 
nien"’ A yet later inscription of Dhammachet: [JA, xxu | 
aiso mentions Dharmasoka Lastly, there is a Burmese 
inscription at Bodh-Gaya of the date A D 1295-1298, which 
refers to “Sri Dhamméasoka, the ruler of Jambudvipa, who 
built 84,000 chaityas” [Zp Ind xi 19]. Thus Indian 
historical judgment has nghtly designated Asoka as Asoka 
the Righteous 

But the memory of Asoka has perhaps received a more 
fitting recognition and reverence nm sculpture According 
to Foucher, the Asokan Cycle has inspired even early 
Buddhist Ari He finds some of the cexts of the Devyd- 
vaddna bearing on the hfe of Asoka iwlustrated on stone at 
sanchi. On the front face of the lower lintel of the eastern 
gate of the Sanchi stiipa, there may be traced a representa- 
tion of the visit of Asoka to the Bodhi tree, the details of 
which seem to be borrowed from the description of the event 
in the Divydvadana (pp. 397-398). It tells of Asoka coming 
with his jealous queen, Tisyaraksita, in a procession to the 
Bochi tree, which was withering under a spell cast by her 
upon it, to have it revived by “ watering 1t with pitchers of 
scented water.’’ Accordingly, we find to the left of the 
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sculpture a crowd of musicians and devotees with water 
vessels ; in the centre, the temple and Tree of Knowledge 
(Sambodhi) , and to the right, a royal retinue, a king and 
queen descending from an elephant, and the same offering 
later their worship at the Tree The association of this 
sculpture with Asoka 1s further indicated by the figure of 
pairs of peacocks at the ends of the architrave, the pea- 
cock (mayiira or Pali mora) being the dynastic symbol of 
the Mauryas This scene 1s repeated on the top and second 
panels of the rear face of the left pillar of the south gate 
also Then the story of the Divydvadana of Asoka’s visit 
to the stipa at Rimagrama 1s also represented, with its 
details, on stone, both at the south and the east gates 
At the south gate, it occurs on the front face of the middle 
architrave, showing to the mght Asoka approaching in his 
chariot with his royal retinue of elephants, horsemen, and 
fontmen, and to the left, the worshipping Nagas and Nagis, 
the guardians of the stiipa {Div p 3%} It may he noted 
that about a century earlier, at a few paccs from this sculp- 
ture, Asoka himself had erected his pillar to bear the insctp- 
tion of lus Edict At the east gate, back lower lintel, the 
Nagas ure represented as elephants bringing flowers and 
fruit as offerings Lastly, the Jiovavaddna story of Asoha’s 
visit to the Deer Park as the scene of the Buddha's first 
teaching is also remesented at sanchi = Sur John Marshall 
discovers it on the south gate, front face of sts left pillar, of 
which the top panel shows Asuka with his two queens visiting 
the Mrigadava indicated by the symbols of the deer and the 
wheel, and the second panel showmy Asoka in his chanot 
with lus retinue around 'Ginde to Sanchi, p 50] Thus these 
sculptures constitute some of the best. memurtials whuch 
posterity has raised to the pious memory of Asoka 
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CHAPTER VII 
TRANSLATION AND ANNOTATION OF THE EDICTS? 
A MINnor Rock EDIcTs 


I 
[BRAHMAGIRI] 


UNDER the instructions of the Prince (dryaputra) and 
Ministers (mahdamutras) * from Suvarnagir,? the Ministers of 


1 rf Edicts here are arranged in the chronological order, so far 
as it nay be inferred from, or 18 indicated by, them. 


2 Literally ‘‘ great in measure,’’ and hence a man of high rank, 
lugh official, prime minister In the Edicts, the Mahamiatras are 
found in independent charge of cities, eg, Isila, Samapa [K R E IT], 
or Kosambi (M P E ], or associated with the Viceregal Princes as at 
‘Losali {K RF IT} or at Suvarnagiri, as here, are placed in charge 
of over thousands of hves[K RE II], are sent out on quinquennial 
inspection of judicial admimistration, as on other duties (Jd) ; 
are heads of Departments as Dharma-Mahamatras, Stri-adhyakga- 
Mahamatras, or as directors of different religious sects [RE V, 
PE VH, MPEJ, and are also members of the Mantn-Parisad 
or councilors to whom the king confides urgent matters [R E. VI] 
In the Kautliya, the Mahamatra figures as a minister (I, 10, 12, 13], 
and as the chief executive officer of a city under the title ‘‘ Nagarika- 
mahamatra [IV 5], while his power and influence will be evident 
from the fact that the seditious mahamatra 1s a cause of much 
concern to the king, who even sends him out of the way [V 1]! The 
Vinaya Pitaka, as Dr Thomas shows [/RAS, 1914, p 389], knows 
of more vaneties of Mahamatras, the Vohanka Mahamatta (for 
Law), Ganaka Mahamatta (Finance), Sendnayakam (Army), Upa- 
charakam (Court), and Sabbatthakam (Prime Minister) 


? From its name, the “ gold mount,” the place might be in the 
ancient gold-mining areas, and this edict has been found at Mask: 
107 
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Isila} are to be wished good health and then addressed as 
follows * 
Thus ordains His Sacred Majesty * For more than two 


near Raichur, which shows numerous traces of ancient gold workings, 
a shaft of which 1s the deepest in the world known so far [Hyderabad 
Arch Servis, No I { Hultzsch identifies it with Kanakagin, south 
of Maski 


1The name Isila, strangely enough, appears in a Sanchi inscription 
[No 4, p 111, 0f Ep Ind 1] Isla may be taken to be the modern 
Siddapura Village in the Chitaldroog District of the Mysore Province 


2 This paragraph appears only m the three Mysure versions of the 
Edicts 


3 The Mask Edict uses the king’s personal name, Asoka, and has 
settled a long controversy on the subject 

The formula, “Thus saith the king Piyadasi,” is absolutely 
singular in Indian Epigraphy, without any precedent or imitation 
It was, however, in use among the Achaememan Kings of Persia 
The msenptions of Danus begm with the tormula, “ thatry (Sans 
samsati) Ddrayvaush (=Dharayavasuh) kshayathiya (=kseta),” 
“thus saith the King Darius” Thusthe formula became hnowndm India 
through the political connection of Darius with a part of the Panjab 
{t is also significant that the Persian word for inscription 15 the same 
as the Asokan word dip, lip? [see Senart, lnserrptions of Pryadast, 
IL Too] It 1s, however, to be noted that the formula, “ cvam dha,” 
“thus sarth,’’ may be also taken to be of mdigenous orgin, con 
stdering that it 1s mentioned as one of the set phiases prescribed for 
what 1s called a prajyhipana-sdsana (wrt of information) by Kautilya 
Another variety of rdja-<dsana (1oyal writ) 15 called by Kautilya 
ahd-lehkha (writ of command), of which we have also examples in 
this Edict, as well asin RIE WY and IV, where Asoka addresses his 
aha or decree to his various officers and to his partsad or council 
respectively 

For the expression Devénamprisa Prryadars?, \ A Smuith’s transla- 
tion, “ Tiis Sacred and Gracious Majesty,’ seems to me to be the 
most appropriate, and is accoidingly adopted here The form 
Devdnam-priya wstead of Deva-preya would be an epithet of con- 
femipt under a rule of Pamm [v1 3, 21], but 1s mentioned among the 
exceptions tu the rule by Katydyana (about 350 8c uccording to 
Si RG Bhandarkar), supported by Patathjah (150 BC) and even 
the Kasik@ (AD 650) The exception 1s not, however, allowed by 
the later grammanian, Bhattoyidiksita, who mssts on taking Devd- 
nampriva asa term of contempt, implying a fool (mirkhka) devoid of 
the knowledge of Brahma and hence addicted only to sacrifices and 
offerings by which they please gods, as cows Please mien by offering 
milk (vide Taltvabodhint and Bdlamanorama) Thus a title which 
was complimentary during the Nandas, Maurvas, and Sujigas, suffers 
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years and a half that I had been a lay-disciple (upasaka),1 I 
had not exerted myself well.? 

But a year—indeed, for more than a year that I visited 
the Samgha,® I exerted myself greatly. 


a deterioration in sense under later Brahmunical prejudice against 
the most distinguished Buddhist monarch ! 

The rule of Panim referred to above 1s “ Sasthya akrose,”’"1¢, the 
genitive affix is to be retained for compounds denoting affromut or 
insult, eg , Chaurasya Kulam, but Brahmana-kulam, where no con- 
tempt is meant, and, similarly, Devdnadmpriya, as mstanced in the 
Variika Patafijah, m his gloss on Panim’s v 3, 14, mentions 
Devdnam priya as a form of benedictory address, along with forms 
hke Dirghayuh and Ayusman In Bana’s Harsacharita, the epithet 1s 
twice used as an honorific 


1Ya hakam upasake 
Ya sum pakd sayake (Ripnath), 
(or) prakasa Sake (as read by Hultzsch) , 
yam am sum: bampdasahe (Maski) 
Am sum Budha Sake (Maski, as read by Hultzsch) 


Thus, ac.ordimg to Hultasch, the Rupnath test states two anda 
halt vears and somewhat more (have passed) since I am openly a 
‘Sakya,” or a ‘‘ Buddha Sakya,” according to Mash teat The 
word Sakya means a Buddhist Kautilya has the expression Sakyd- 
jivahadin =the Sakyas, the Ajyivakas and others {HII 20], while the 
fsadcdha 1s called Sakyamuni in the Rummuindet Pillar Inscription 


2 Jrakamte from verb prakrani 


* This passage has to be read, as explained m the body of the book, 
along with that in RE NIIt which refers to Asoka’s imecreased 
devotion to Buddhism following the Kaunge war This increased 
devotion practically meant bis entering upon a higher stage than that 
of the idle and indifierent upasaka = ‘This might indicate the stage 
of the Bhikkhu-gatika or some other stage as explained in the text. 

Asoka had been om this stage “ fu. more than a year’? when he 
tsued the first Mino: Rock Kdut, of which the date must thus be 
about 260 BC ,1e, about two years Jater than his Kahnga conquest 
with which commenced lis real religious progress (ps+rauia) 
This 1s one of the grounds for considering this edict as the earhest of 
the edicts, the Rock Edicts on their own evidence being issued 
between 258-57 BC 

The original has the following readings 

Samghe upayite [Brahm and Siddap } or upete (Ru) o1 upayate 
(Bai ) or upagate [Maski] The commentary on Niddesa explains 
upeto as dsannam gato (approaching), and upagato as upagantva 
thito (approaching stayed there) 

Thus the expression does not pumt to the permanent monkhood 
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Thus during this time the people in Jambudvipa who had 
remained unassociated with the gods became associated with 
the gods.* 


of the emperor, as has been usually assumed It may merely mean 
his actual visit to the Sufigha, such as 1s related in the legends 
Indeed, the legends seem to throw some light on this obscure passage 
in the edict Like the edict, they mark out two stages in Asoka’s 
progress towards Buddhrsm, the stage of maction followed by that 
of exertion The period of the first stage 1s also represented in 
tradition to be three years, as mn the edict The Mahdvamsa and 
Samantapdsadtka, for imstance, relate that for three years from his 
coronation, Asoka remained in his ancestral faith, a follower of non- 
Buddhist sects (Rajakira abhisekam papumitva tin yeva samvach- 
chharam bilraka pasandam panganin) During this time he also 
came under the influence of Nigrodha who taught him the Doctnne 
of Appamdda (=paraékrama of the edict) and gradually introduced to 
him a growing number of Bhikgus, unfu in the fourth year Asoka 
was moved to visit the Safgha (gantud Samgham) and iuvite them to 
the palace under their leader, Moggaktputta Tissa From a follower 
of an individual teacher, Asoka now became the follower of the 
Sahgha This second stage 35 referred to in the legends by the 
expression Sdsanappareso, which corresponds to Samghr wpagate of 
the edict The edict calls this stage as one of active pursuit vf the 
Dharma (parakrama) Tradition mves the details and events of 
such activity, viz, (1) Vikdvakamma, coustraction ot religious 
edifices [the dhammathambhas of PIL VU] for three years, (2) his 
brother, Tissa, and son in-law, Agnibrahmd, ordained im the fourth 
year of his ragn, (3) hs son, Mahendra, und daughter, Sahghamitra, 
ordained in the »xxth year, wlience Asoka 1s promoted to the status 
of Sdsanadaydda = The tradition 1 somewhat differently told in the 
northern text, Divyavaddna, according to which Asoka was in the 
first stage drawn towards Buddhism by the monk Balapandita, or 
Samudra, and the second stage was maiked by (a) his acceptance of 
Upagupta as his preceptor, and (6) his pilgnmage to the Buddhust 
holy places under Upagupta Even in the first stage, the stage of 
an ordinary upasaka, the Div makes Asoka declare his taking refuge 
in the Teacher, the Buddha and the Dharma (Savanam risim upasms 
tam cha Buddham ganavaram dryantweditam cha dharmam), and his 
readiness to sacrifice everything-—children, home, wives, and wealth— 
for the sake of the kingdom of nghteousness (dharmardjyasya Sdsane} 
Dr B M Barua considers the expression—samgham upagate or upele— 
as a Shortening of the usual formulae for an updsaka, such as Samghars 
sayanam gato or sarapatiham upeto or Samghassa sissabhdviipagato 
[Sumangaiav. 1 230-236]. He has also found the more allied 
expression, sarigha-gata, in Visuddhimagga [PTS ed , Vol I, p 18] 


*This passage has not been adequately explained Its dsfferent 
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readings are given below 

Ripnath Text. Ya :maya kalaya Jamhbudipas: 

Sahasram Text Etena cha amtalena Jambudipasi 

Brahmagiri Text - Imina chu kélena 

Mask: Text Pure Jambudipasi 

Ripnath Text Amusi deva husu te dani misd kata 

Sahasram Text Atmmusam deva sarhta munisa misarhdeva kata 

Brahmagir1 Text Amusd samanaé munisa Jambudipasi musa devehi 

Maski Text Ye amisé devé husu te dam muisibhita 
The different translators of the passage up to Hultzsch have all 
taken 1t to refer to the commingling of gods with men or men with 
gods, but have not taken the trouble to explain what exactly the 
“commuinghng ” means According to Dr F W Thomas [Cam- 
bridge Htstory, p 505], the meaning is to the following effect . 
“ Asoka claims that in httle more than a year he had brought the 
Brabman gods to the knowledge of those people in India,1¢€, the 
wild tribes, who had formerly known nothing of them” I suggest 
the folowing further and more probable interpretations 

(1) Within this interval, in Jambudvipa, men who were “‘ un- 
mungled with gods”? (je, had no gods or no religion) came to be 
“ mingled with gods” (te, became religious, or worshippers of gods) 

By Asoka’s missionary activities following a closer contact with 
the Sahgha, the cause of religion had made a consideralle advance 
among the peoples of India 

(2) Withm this interval, in Jambudvipa, men whose gods were 
cisunited had become men whose gads were united 

In other words, within this imterval of time, the stnfe of gods and 
thei: worshippers (1¢, of the jarring sects) had largely ceased in the 
country 

In other edicts Asoka inculcates religious toleration, and respect 
for Brahmanas as well as Sramanas, here he states that as the con- 
sequence of religious discipline, he reached the stage at which he 
perceived that the divers religiors and the various gods warshipped 
by different sects could (and ought to be) harmonised The harmony 
of religions now ber ame to him a conscious pursuit 

Of these two interpretations, the first 1s inapphcable to the Ripnatn 
and Maski inscriptions, which speak only of the union of gods pre- 
viously disunited, and have no reference to men or to the progiess of 
religion or godliness among men The Ripnath inscription definitely 
states that the gods were disumted before and are now united, :e, 
religious strife, the war of sects, had largely ceased, the Maski 
inscription 1s equally clear in its reference to the harmonisation of 
gods and religions 

The only remaiming imscription which bas preserved this passage 
intact 1s that at Brahtnagim, and 1t mentions both men and gods 
And it can be interpreted in either of the two ways, (rz) and (2) 
“ Misa deveht,” 1f construed as ‘‘ mingled with the gods,”’ would give 
the same meaning as (1), sf rendered as “ united along with their 
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gods,”’ or ‘united by or through their gods,’’ 1t would give the same 
Meaning as (z2} Indeed, ‘‘ amisd samand munisa”’ can hardly mean 
‘‘ disunmited with the gods,” as 1 must under the interpretation (1), 
the natural meaning is “‘ disumted among themselves,” which agrees 
with (z) ° 

Accordingly, (2), which suits all the readings, must be the correct 
rendering 

Asoka then proceeds to point out that the promotion of religious 
unity among the sects 1s not the monopoly or special privilege of 
princes or other highly placed men, anmuty and toleration in religion 
can be equally promoted] by other men, huweve: low their station in 
hfe Everyone can, and ought to, practise this virtuc 

After dilating on a man’s obligation in relation to the followers of 
other rehgions, this edict (in its latter part called MK E It) teaches 
a man’s duties in other rclations of life, eg , towards payents, pre- 
ceptors, kinsmen, neighbours, animals, et. The theme of the edict 
1s a man’s duties towards his fellow men or fellow-creatures in 
different relations of life 

Lesides the above two interpretations, a thi interpretation may 
also be suggested as a very plausthle one from the coutext of the 
passage It would appear from the context that Asoka says m 
effect ‘‘ By a little more than a veirs exertion, fa! T hive made 
such progress (bddham cha me pakamtc pakamas2 hi cyan phate) 
itis, indeed, the men in Jambudvipu (the best country according te 
the sacred texts, for spintual hfe) who could thus have ‘commerce with 
gods imsuchashort time But let it not be undersioad that such 
progress 1s only for the great hke me ‘It a5 easter for a camel to 
enter the eye of a needle than for a sich man to enter heaven’ Great 
or small, all must exert themselves Then alone will the Pilgrim's 
Progress (prakrama) lead to the Promused Land (wrpula sarga)"’ To 
this interpretation, the exertion and its results are persoual to the 
hing, and are not objective in their reference Asoka 1s here making 
an appeal to his people for the moral life on the strength of his own 
experience, the success of his personal self-exertions ‘Lhe ather 
interpretations would assume the impossible, viz, that Asoha by a 
year’s propagandist work had made the entire people goulike, or the 
wilder tribes acquainted with the gods, or had barmantsed the warring 
creeds Therefore the subjective reference of the passage wonld make 
a better sense As regards the superior spiritual potentialities of he 
people of Jambudvipa, on which the Indian sacred works are fond 
of dwelling, we may refer to Mann’s definition of Rrahmavarta as 
‘the laud cicated by the gods,” or to a typical passage im the 
Vasnupurdnam where it 1s stated that birth in India 1s the final 
felicy y rewarding spiritual ment accumulated in a thousand hves, that 
those born in India can surpass even the gods in spintual progress, 
and that, accordingly, the gods themselves seek birth in this holy 
land This sentunent we find first expressed in the A/harvaveda, [See 
my .Vationalism in Hindu Culture, Asian Labrarv Series, London, 1941 } 
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Of exertion, indeed, is this the result! But this cannot 
be attained by the great} alone For the small, too, can 
attain to a wide heaven of bliss ? by sustamed exertion.’ 

For this purpose hus this message been proclaimed that 
(the small) along with the great may exert themselves in 
this manner, and that even my frontagers,4 may know (it), 
and that this exertion may be of long duration Nay, it 
shall mcrease, Shull immensely increase, it shall uncrease by 
at least ® one and a half times® And this message has been 
caused to be proclaimed 256 times by the king on tour ? 


V Mahdipeneva (ke, Mahaimanaiva) Kautilya {I 13] uses the 
words prudhina and ksudruka Masks and other versions use the 
foans uddlahe or udala from Sans udara 

?Notue that the result of religious exercise (paradkrama or prak- 
vant) is described, tirsthy, as conmmunton with the gods, secondly, as 
attainment of heaven 

3 Paka) nenu- Pukamaminena [Kk], palakamaminend [5], 
but ain Masha, the word 1s dianayutena,1¢, by devotion to dharma 
Phlis should settle the meaning of the word dhammayuta used in other 
edits [RE V, PE VIL 

*These trontagers (auftd:) are named in RE YW and XIII It 
may be noted that these Min r Koch Edicts meant for the people on 
the borders of Asoha’s empire were consequently located on the 
borders of that empire in Mysore ‘Thus their location was dcter- 
mined not by accident but by design 

S fravudhiva =avaladhiyind |S }-:avardiddhena, 1e, by the least 
part or minumum (f Panim, v 4, 57) 

Cf Apard-cdhya = without a maximum 

6 The Kapnath text (as well as Suhasram) adds “‘ This very 
inessage us to be insermbed on rocks, and also, where there are pillars 
of stone hue (Aadfu}, on such pulars also is 1t to be inscribed ” 

This statement shows that some pillars had existed betore Asoha’s 
time, acd been fasluoned and erected by his predecessors 

It zlko proves the priority in tine of these Minor Pillar Edicts to 
all other edicts by referring to the issue ot edicts by Asoka as being 
only intended at this time, and not as accomplished facts 

7 This passage is one of the nototious cruxes of Asokan Inserip- 
tions, and can be best explaimed on the basis of a comparative study 
of its different readings, viz, 

Br Iyam cha savane savapite vyiithena 200 50 6 
Ku Vyujhend sdvane kate 200 50 6 sata vivasa ta 
Sa Jyam cha savane vivuthena duve sapamna liti-sata vivutha 
ti 200 50 6 
(1} From the above readings 1t is evident that vy athena or vyuthead 
MA H 
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and vutvuthena way be equated, as also vivuthd and utvdsd = bivre 
vivutha 1s also common to the two equations therefore the words 
vyutha, vyutha, vivutha, and vivdsa are cognate Now vtvdsa means, 
literally, ‘‘ dwelling out (or away from home) ’’ It may apply to a 
tour, or a mission, and the days of such a tour (or mission) may be 
numbered as so many viwdsas And vyiutha or vyutha [=Sans 
vyusita or vyusta, ‘absent from home,” or ‘one who has passed 
(eg, rairom, a night)" (Monier Withams’ Dictionary}] May mean 
one who 1s on a tour or mission 

No doubt we have other uses of vyusta in the sautliya [II] 6 
and 7] 1n the sense of “‘ the regna) year, month, fortnight and day "’, 
in the Varana Srauta Sutra [Akulapada, Khanda II1]1n the sense of 
the fourth yaéma or last part of night-trme; or in the Baudhayana 
Dharma Sitra (1V_ 5, 30] in the sense of “ having spent the mght (in 
prayer)’, but im these imscriptions of Asoka, vywtha or vvutha has 
to be dertved from vivdsa, and must be connected with a:‘tour or 
mission, away from home or headquarters 

(2) Neat consider the numerals 200 50 6 

The Ripnath reading ‘‘ 200 50 6 sata vivasa ta ”’ (or tz, as proposed 
by Hultzsch) and the Sahasram “ duve sapamna lati sata vivutha ti ”’ 
both show that this is the number of uivdsas or wruuthas 

If vivdsa or vivutha stands lor ‘days away from headquarters,” 
then we have 256 such days 

If vivdsa or vivutha, the vyutha, means “offer on a mission ar 
expedition,” or “ officer despatched,”’ then we have 256 such officers 
(by whom the proclamation 15 despatched to a3 many quarters) In 
the South Indian inscription uf Bralmagini, the figures 200 50 6 
immediately following “sdvapite vytithena ”’ mdicate customary 
particulars about the proclamation, and from the Ripnath and 
Sahasiam inseriptions, we find that these particulars relate either to 
the date or the method of despatch In fact, these inscriptions tell 
of all the methods by which Asoka sought to give pubhcity to his 
proclamations He would first have them mscribed (lehhapeta- 
valata) on rock (pavatisu) and pillar (sildthambhast), trxed and per- 
manent, he would also have them circulate m different local areas 
by despatching his Pubhaty Officers, or copies of his proclamations 
Indeed, we must find a ditterence of meaning in “ sdvane savapite "' 
of Brahnragui text and “savene kate" of Riipnath for while 
“savapite ’ refers to the hearing of the proclamation, kaie =. krita 
tefers to the drafteng of the proclamation, according to Panini’s 
rules “ Adhikritya knite granthe ’ and “ Knte granthe”’ [IV 3, 57. 
tr6} 

(3) In the Sahasram inscription, ‘duve sampamnd lAtrsata ” 
gives in words the meaning of the figures “‘ 200 506” The expres- 
cson may be taken as equivalent to Sansknt ‘‘dve satpanchasada- 
dhike sate” Here /at: cannot, as generally supposed, stand tor rats 
(night), because in that case we have ‘‘ two (fiftysix mghts) hundred "’ 
or “two fiftysix (nights hundred),” Meaning “‘mghts two hundred 
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fiftysix,”’ but for this to mean 256, we must have the place-value, 
if not the full decimal scale of notation Before the device of place- 
value came to be in vogue, “ fifty-six (added to) two hundred ”’ 
would be necessary, ie, there mus! be af: (in the sense of adhtka) 
between fifty-six and two hundred to express 256 Hence /dtr 
contains aft It cannot possibly stand for van, vatr1. It is true 
that the place-value 13 mentioned mm Vasubandhu and the Vydsa- 
bhdsya as in common use, and this may take us back on the most 
favourable supposition to the second century AD. as the era of its 
introduction, but as regards the Asokan imscriptions, the very 
figures 200 50 6 show that the device of the place-value was not yet 
im existence Nor can it be said that “duve saparhna lati-sata”’ 
simply reads 1n words the figures 200 50 6, this cannot explain 
sapamnd for 506, nor the intervention of sapamnd between duve and 
sala 

Turmng tu the question, what 1s Ja in at: ? we have two possible 
interpretations 

(1) Sapamnalati = sapamnasati = sapamnaga +ati=fifty-six (added 
to) Here Ja must be taken to be the scribe's mistake for sa or $a, or 
pamndila is a dialectical variant of pamndsa (though not phonetically 
sound) 

(u) (Onginally) sapamna+atiesapamnayati (or sapamnayati) = 
sapamnalati 

Now in the Rupnath mscription 1rtself, we find Ja for ya, either by 
the scribe’s mistake, or (though this 1s a phonetic heresy) by a 
dialectic variant, as in the expression “ pavatisu lekhapeta va/ata,”’ 
1 4, which must be “ pavatisu lekhapetavayata,” as we find by 
comparison with * siathambhas: lakhapetavayata’”’ of 1 5 We 
may note that in Ripnath we have both the forms vdya and vaya, 
eg uwaselavaya tt ot 1 § 

But perhaps a third, and in my opinion, the be&t, interpretation of 
“ sa-pamnd-lat:"’ 1s suggested by the Pal grammatical rule— 
“ Yavainadanatarala chagamda,’’ ‘‘the consonants ya, va, ma, da, 
na, ta, va, and Ja should be placed between the final vowel of the 
preceding word and the initial vowel of the succeeding word, 1f a 
sandhi between those two vowels takes place’’ The examples cited 
for this rule include chha +asiti=chhaldsiti, whence we may also 
derive chha-pamndlati by sandhi from chhapamna +ati=chha- 
pamnalat: (The Pal rule was found for me by Mr. C D 
Chatter: ) 

(4) Sata in Ripnath and sata in Sahasram appear at first sight to 
mean the same thing, but this 1s not so. In 200 §0 6 sata vivasd 
(Ripnath), sata cannot mean hundred, for 1t would give 25600, 
and saéé in “ duve sapamn4 lati-sata ’’ must mean ‘‘ hundred,” as 
otherwise we do not get 256 In saa vivdsd, therefore, sata stands 
for santah 

In the hght of the above explanations (1), (2), and (3), the follow- 


ing wterpretations of the text are possible 
[Note comtsnued on wext page 
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If} 


Thus saith again His Sacred Majesty Father and 
mother must be properly served, ? likewise, a respect * 
for all life should be an estellshed principle,4 truth must 
be spoken These rehgious requisites or virtues must be 
promoted 

Likewise the preceptor must be teverenced by his pupil? 
and proper treatinent should be shown towards relations. 
This 1s the tradstiona’® inle of conduct, and this makes 


1 ‘Lhe prodaaahen hos beer psned by (me} on tour, when 256 
davs bad been spent, 

Naturally a diary ot the tone would be kept, and this proclamation 
was dated the 25th coeds or day of al sence on tour 

2 Tohing ot oad, t.dd@= missioners (for despatch) [et utea- 
vetaviye of Ripueth!, the proclamgavion has been woued by (ine) on 
tour and 250 offers have been despatched (to ao iInany districts ot 
quarters; with the proclamations 

It may be noted in pasung thut 256 =16 +. 160r4%8«8 It may 
be an auspices number, ar may stand for 32 subdivisions of & 
gquatters or for toe nuniber otf dsstricts im the particular admuni- 
trative area 


1 This Edict appears only in the three Mysore places 
Seatsttanz ¢ — stusit ins yah 

*frovie=puruta, accomine to Buller, gurutivam) but Hultzsch 
reads garusu . “toelders ’ 

*Drakitaryay, it, should be made firm, but, according to 
ETvltasch, the passaye means “fimness (of compassion) must be 
Shown", perandive of darkyuli trom root dth 

' drtera@iing, 10, & pupil whe dwells in the house of his teacher 

"Pieana the approprateness of the epithet will be evident from 
the fact that thea.) Of conduct hercin prea hed is taken by Asoka 

4 » 

Noun well-hrowit patsare mn the Tartteriwa Upantsad [1 11] giviug 
{he teaches valeductory exhortations to hs retiring pupil Asoka 
hascs bry statement ¢f Pharma ou the followiny sentences of the 
TM paatsad Satyr vad, dhariaam «clara, mdtrdevo bhava, 
wil Weva Uha va, aharvaievo bhava, atithidevo bhava” The 
seme code of contnet ts Uso prescribed in the Sigdlovddu sutta (which, 
eerording to some scholars, is on of the teats cited au the Bhabru 
Pdut) ooccmy the houscholder’s sun, siralu, Woutshipping the six 
anarters, the Buddha sud that the six quarters tu be daaly worshipped 
me (1) wuther and fotlwr, (2) teachers, (3) wife and children, (4) 
trends and bin (5) servants and worlang folk, and (6) Brahmans 
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for long life, Thus should one act! Written by'the scribe ? 
Chapada, 


B. THe Buasru or Batrar No 2 Rock Eovictr 3 


His Gracious Mayesty,* King of Magadha,® saluting the 
Sangha, and wishing them all health and happysness, 
addresses them as follows 

Known ts 1t to you, Reverend Sirs, to what extent is my 
reverence as well as faith mn the Buddha, the Dharma and 
the Samgha ° 


and recluses The \/ahdbhdrata 1s also never tired of repeating the 
same duties of hfe A passage selected at random states them thus , 

‘ Wisddhopasevé danajicba | Sauchamutthinameva cha | Sarva- 
bhitanukampa cha ist (Sant Rajadh P,ch 50, ¥ t42] 

This edict gives the first of Asoka’s definitions of the Dharma he 
preaches tu his people -the " @hammagund,”’ te, the gunas, or dis- 
tinguishung marks, of the dharma This proves the chronological 
priority of this edict to the Rock anc Pillar Edicts where the Dharma 
is more fully elaborated 


'The Jatuiga Kame vara version has here the following sentesuce 
—"‘ Hevam dhamme Devanampiy asa,” 1e, “this 1s the Dharma of 
Devanampriya ” 

@hipthavena this word occurring in the southernmost edict is, how- 
ever, wiitten by the scribe in the narthern Wharosthi script, probably 
to show off his knowledge of different styles of wntmg The scrmpt 
also induwates that the pikara had come all the way from the north- 
western frontiers to serve in the southernmost parts of the empire 

3 ‘This edict was engraved on a small block of granite which it 
was not difficult to remnove to Calcutta where it is now in the Asiatic 
Society’s Building It lay near the rock at Bairat bearing the 
MRE I, and may therefore be taken of the same date 

*Priyadas1, ht, ‘one who sees to the agreeable (/» 7a), 1e, the 
good, of otheis, who wishes well of others’’, and thus an appro- 
priate title for the Raja who 1s so called prakryitivanjandt, 1e , from 
satisfying his people, alsa interpreted as “‘ one who looks with kind- 
ness upon everything,” “one of pleasing countenance ”’ 


® Magadhe, the full expression Priyadas: lajd Mdgadhe should be 
taken as ‘‘ Pryadasi, RAaja of Magadha,’’ im which case the edict would 
be addressed to the Saiigha in general, and not to the Safigha of 
Magadha (as has been sometimes interpreted}, to whom 1t need not 
be addressed from distant Rajputana 

6 This declaration of his faith in the Buddhist Trinity may be con- 
nected and compared with his statement in the MRE 1—~Samghe 
upagate—which has created so much controversy as to its meaning 
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Whatsoever has been said, Reverend Sus, by the Lord 
Buddha, all that has of course been well said! But of such, 
what has been selected by me that the True Dharma may 
be everlasting 2? I may be privileged to state. 

The following, Reverend Sirs, are the passages of the 
scripture 

it The excellent treatise on Moral Discipline (Vinaya- 
sumukasa) * 

2 The course of conduct followed by the sages—modes of 
ideal life (Alzya-vasdanz) 4 

3 Fears of what may come about i future (1”dgatu- 
bhayant) —dangers threatening the Sangha aud the doctrine 

4 Poem on“ Whois an hermit ?”’ © (.\Vunz-gathd). 

5 Discourse on Quietism ? (Mazuneva-sittc) 

© The Questions ot Upatisya ® (U pattsa-pasine) 


‘ Identified with a passage in Anguttara [IV p 164) by Poussin 

2 ‘The passage occurs in Mahd@ovatpaite and the 4ngutiara 

°Cf Samukkamsika-dhammadesaunad [Udana, \ 3}, an expression 
apphed to the Four Truths expounded by the Buddha as First 
Sermon at Sarnath, which Asoka must have m mind here, according 
toA J Edmunds [/RAS, 1913, p 387) In B M Barua identihes 
it with the Sigalovada-Suttanta [Digha Nrkaya, 1 T80-144] on the 
ground that, as statcd in the commentary ot Buddbaghosa, 1t apphes 
to householders (whence it 1s called Grkivinaya) and, mdeed, to all 
classes, to monks, nuns, and the laity, for whose study Asoka imtended 
it The Suttamta further deals with ‘“ driyassa Vinaya,” 1¢e same 
as “ Vinaya-samukasa,’ Ideal Discipline, as phrased by Asoka 
[JRAS, 1915, p 809] Dr Barua’s translations are partally 
utilsed here Another identification has been proposed by Mr 
5S N Mitra f1A4, xivm, 1919, pp 8-11], viz, Sappurisasutta 
(Mazjhima, 11 pp 37-45], which uses the words Vinayddhdra and 
atlan ukkamsett = samukkamso 

* duguitava, IT p 27, as pomted out by Dharmananda Kosambi 
and Lanman in JA, 1912, pp 37-40, Ang V p 29 (Sangiti-sutta) 
according to Rhys Davids [J/RAS, 1898, p 640], Hultzsch takes 
the expression to mean ariya vamsdni, ‘' lmeages or traditional ways 
of the holy ” 

5 Ariguttava, WIT p 103, Suita, 72°" | 

* Sulla Nopdta,1 12, p 36 [Ib } 

*Same as Nalaka Sutta of Sutla Nipdta, um 11, pp. 131-4. 


* Same as Sdrputta-Sutta [Ibid iv 16, pp 176-9) Rhys Davids 
[LJ RAS, 1893, p. 639] identifies 1¢ with Vinaya, 1 39, 41. 
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7. The Sermon to Rahula! beginning with the Sermon on 
Falsehood, as delivered by the Lord Buddha (Laghulovade 
musavadam * adhigichya 3) 

These sections of the Dharma, Reverend Sirs, I desire 
that most of the reverend monks and nuns should repeatedly 
listen to’ and meditate, and in the same wav the lay- 
disciples, male as well as female (should act) 

For this reason, Reverend Sirs .am I causing this to be 
inscribed that thev may know o{ my intention ° 


VMagghima Nikdya, 1 414-420 Regarding these various identi- 
fications of these texts, a clue may also be found in the Story related 
by Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhimagga of an ideal monk who 
followed the code of conduct prescribed by the Buddha in the 
following Suttas, viz (1) Ratha-Vinita-susua (same as No 6 of Asoka), 
‘2) Ndlaha-sutta (Asoka s No 5), (3) Mahd-Ariyavamsa (correspond- 
we to No 2, diyavasdu, of Asoka}, and (4) Tuvataka-sutia, in 
which the Buddha discourses on Padipada (religious practices), pdit- 
miatitha, aud samadhi, and these may well make up the cream of the 
Ninoya, Uiuaya-sumukase or Vinaya par excellence What Buddha- 
ghosa therefore selected as the most unportant and representative 
tests fora Dhiksu might well have been cited by Ascha too I owe 
lis Very nnportant reference to Mr C D Chatterjr. 

“The form wusa for mrisd, false, used in this edit at Barat, 
should make 1t certais that the amisdé used in the other edict at 
Maral [MR Ie T}] must be a different word which hoe thus been 
nghtly connected with Sanskrit mista 

2 The ongmal is read by some (e g , Kern) as adhigichya =adhikritya 
(£8), and by some (eg, Michelson) as adhigidhya =achignihya (?) 

4 Sunayu or sunevu (Aultzsch) =sameyua, this shows, as remarked 
by Senart {lusertptions of Pryadast, p 70}, how learnmg was still 
bemg handed down by oral tradition and not by written books 

* This edict, as ts evident, throws great hght upon the history of 
the Buddhist canonical hterature It also definitely makes out 
Asol:a as a Buddhist and, more than that, as having some authority 
over the church, from his injunctions to all its classes, lay or monastic, 
male or female Senart [Juscrtptions, u 103] finds it strange that 
if the Buddhist canon was defined and closed by the tume of Asoka, 
as statec in southern Jegends, he should select for indicating the 
Buddha’s lessons “ pieces so httle characteristic, so short, and so 
devoid of dogmatic importance as those which he cites appear to be, 
and that, too, without even alluding to the great collection of which 
the title alone would have been infinitely more significant, and to 
which 1t would be so natural to appeal,’’ when addressing the Saigha, 

It may also be noted that this edict, dealing only with matters 
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C. Tue Kartinca Rock EDICTS 


I 
[DyauLt]} 


The High Officers of Tosali* in charge of the administration 
of the city, are to be addressed as follows at the command of 
His Sacred Majesty 


Whatsoever I view (as nght) I want to see how it 


concerning the Sahgha, 1s also addressed chrecily to the Satigha, 
whereas there are three others, the Minor Pillar Edicts at Sarnath, 
Sanchu, and Kosamb:, which, though similarly dealing with matters 
affecting the Sangha, are not, however, addressed to the Sanghas, 
but to the Mahamatras concerned, those offcers whom Asoka 
appointed to look after the different rehgious sects, as statect in 
RE V_ Thus it 1s reasonable to infer that the Khabru Fadtct is not 
addressed to the Malimatras because 1t was issued prior to their 
very ciéation or institution, and, therefore, this 1s another proof 


showing that the Bhabru Edict was prior to the main body of the 
Rock Edicts - 


1The mscription on the Dhauh rock appears in three columns, 
RE I-VI im the middle, RF VII-X and XIV in the right, 


followed by KRE II, while K RE I occupies the whole of the 
left column 


® Instead of Tosali the Jangada text has Samaéfa The term used 
for these officers of the cities 18 Mahamidtanagala-vryohalaka 
= Nagaravy4vaharika-Mahamatras, corresponding to the term 
Pauva-Vyavahanka used by Kautilya {1 12] for one of the eighteen 
chief officers of the state (/ivihas) Elsewhere [IV. 5] Kautilya uses 
the expression “‘ Ndgarzhamahdmatra"' corresponding to the expres- 
sion ‘‘ Mahdmatdnagalaka,’”’ as used 111 10 of the Jaugada text of 
this edict, showing how both Asoka and Kautilya are at one in giving 
the city-magistrate the rank of a Mahadamatra, The Ndgarzka of 
Kautilya as the chief executive officer of the city was to the nagara 
or city what the Samaharld was to the janapada or province The 
administration of both was modelled on a common plan- the city 
as well as the province was divided into four parts, of which each was 
under a Stka@ntka, who had thé Gopa as his subordinate officer, m 
charge of ten to forty households in the case of the cily, and of five 
to ten villages in the case of the province [I1. 35, 36} Kautilya also 
calls the prefect of the city pura-mukhya [1. 16). ; 

Regarding Tosali, Hultzsch refers to two copperplate inscriptions 


found mm the Cuttack district, where northern and sout osali 
are mentioned [Ep. Ind. 1x. 286] ee 
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can be carried out in practice and fulfilled by proper 
means 


And this is regarded by me 9s the principal means to this 
end, viz., (to give) instructions to you. 

For you are placed over tnuusands of souls ! with the object 
of getting to the people’s ? affection. 

All men are as my children.’ As, on behalf of my own 
children, I desire that they may be provided with complete 
welfare and happmess both in this world and the next, the 
same I desire also for (all) men.* 

Now you do not understand how far this matter goes.® 

Some individual person understands this, but he, too, only 
a part, not the whole 

See to it then, although you are well provided for.* In 
administration,’ it happens that some individual undergoes 
imprisonment or torture, which accidentally becomes the 
cause of his death,? and many other persons are deeply 

1The charge of these city-magistrates 1s quite an extensive one, 
next to a governorship 

The Lajuka or Governor in P E. IV is described as being set over 
“many hundred thousands of people ” 

2 Su muntsdnam . here su=Sans suit (Hultzsch), 

*The king’s fatherly relationship to his subjects is also empha- 
sised in the Kauiliya ‘“‘ Nivritta-pamhardn pitevanugrihniyat,’ 
the king shall favour like a father those who have passed the period 
for remission of taxes [II] 1], “‘sarvatra chopahatan pitevanu- 
gnhniyat,”’ the king shall always protect the afflicted among his 
people as a father his sons [IV 3]. 

The Mahabhavata (Santi-P Rajdh ch 56, vv 44, 46] compares the 
king’s relationship to his subjects to the mother’s relationship to 
her son Like the mother, the king should sacrifice for the good of 
his subjects whatever he may personally hke 

‘ Hultzsch quotes Asvaghosa’s Buddha-Chartia,u 35 ‘‘ Svabhyah 
prajabhyo hi yatha tathaiva sarvaprajibhyah Sivamdsasamse ”’ 

’ Avagamuke = Yavad gamakah 

5 Suvthitad 

7 Nuityam=danda-nityam ; J has bahuka, “ frequently.” 

8 Badhanamitha, one whose baxdkana becomes his anta or end 
The severity of judicial torture in Mauryan administration which 
Asoka tned only to mitigate by prevention of its arbitrary applica- 
tion is fully described in the Aauiliya [IV 8, 9, 11}. We have 
accounts of mutilation, and fines in heu thereof, of trial and torture 
to extort confessions, and arbitrary applications of torture which 
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aggrieved! over it There must you demand that the 
Middle Path (i.e., moderation or justice) be observed. But 
one cannot acheve success through the following traits: 
envy, volatility, cruelty, impatience, want of 2>plication, 
laziness, and lethargy ‘‘ That these traits be not mine” is 
to be wished for ‘The root of the whole matter is, indeed, 
Steadiness and Patience He who is tired in admmustra- 
tion will not rise up, but one should move, advance and 
march on.* 

He who will look after this? must tell you ‘' See to the 
discharge of your obligations‘ (to the king). Such and 
such 1s the instruction of His Sacred Majesty " 

Observance of same produces great good, uon-observance 
great calamity For if one fails to observe this, there will 
not be attainment of either heaven or royal favour The 
reason why (there is) my excessive thought (15) that of this 
duty (there 1s) a twofold gaim,® for by properly fulfilling it 


were punished Hultzsch, following Luders, takes badhanamtka 
= bamdhanamtika and the sentence as “tena bamdhandautikah (prap- 
tah),”1e, an order cancelling the imprisonment i» obtamed by him 


1 Davtye dukhiyah, the Jaugada teat has bahuke vedayati 


a Etaviye, after which the J text adds the word nifiyam,1¢, make 
progress in administrative work 


“Hevammeva e dakheya=eve dakheyG (Jaugada), 1€, evam e 
dakheya It refers to the Mahamdtras mentioned at the end of the 
inscription as “ overseers ”’ of the administration 


4 Anamne =Gnrinyam , previously it was read as amnam ne =Sans. 
ajfiam nah (Buhler) or anyat+nah (Luders) Hultzsch now has 
settled the correct reading Jaugada reads as follows ‘ Anamne 
niphapetaviye " 

®V A smith translates « thus “Il performance of this duty 
can never gain my regard” The difficulty 1s about th ~--ord 
dudhale =dvabara, ‘yielding a double profit” (hava) or procuring 
two, nom sing, neut adj The word abhdale occurs in the 
Ripnath text of MRE I. But Hultzsch, following Franke, 
takes 1t as duy+dhara, imperfect carryng out, and translates 
the passage thus’ ‘‘lor how (could) my mind be pleased 
(me kute mano-atileke) if one badly fulfils this duty?” But 
should not dudhale in this sense be dulahkale? Then, again, the 
proper meaning of the woid aftieha=excess 1s not taken into 


account in this translation. Thus the interpretation of Bahler 
and Senart 1s followed here 
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you will win both heaven and release from your obligations 
to me. 

And this edict 1s to be listened to on (every day of) the 
Tisya,? and in the intervals between the Tisya days, on 
auspicious *® occasions, it may be listened to even by indi- 
viduals 

Thus doing you will be able * to accomplish (this object). 

For this purpose has this edict been inscribed here that 
the city Magistrates * may strive all the time that there 
might not be the umprisonment of the citizens or their 
torture without cause ® 

And for this purpose shall I depute every five years [a 
Mahamatra (Jaugada text)} who would be neither harsh 
nor violent but considerate in action,® (in order to ascertain 
whether (the Judicial Officers) understanding this purpose 
are acting thus, as (1s) my injunction.” 

But from Ujjayini, too, the prmce® (governor) wul, tor 


1 This day might have a special significance in the life of Asoka. 
® Khanast khanasi, on frequent occasions (Hultzsch) 


3 Chaghatha connected with the root Sak, whence chaktye in 
KRE I, Dh,M RE, Sah and Bair 

4 Nagala-vryohalak&i mahamdti-nagalaka m J Cf Kautilya’s 
Ndgaraka-mahamatra already cited 

® Pahkilese, the word parrkiega also occurs in the Kautiliya [IV 8], 
where the Superintendent of the Jail 1s forbidden under a penalty 


to cause purtklesa to prisoners 
See on this subject RE V 


8 Sakhinglambhe =$lakgndrambhah JI am nov taking the word 
“ Grambha, ”’ in}the sense of slaughter, because there 1s no reference 
in this edict to the subject of the sanctity of animal life 

This passage, as explained in the book, 1s important for dete,- 
mining the chronological order of the edicts We find here Asoka's 
first conception of his scheme of Quinquennial Tours for his officers, 
which 1s fully elaborated in some of his Rock Edicts which are there- 
fore latex than these Kalihiga Edicts % 


” As read, restored, and translated by Hultzscn. 


&" Ujenite tt chu Kuméle . ” followed by “ hemeva Takhasdd 
te p1,"’ with which may be compared the expression “‘ Tosahyam 
Kuméle” in KRE II, }. 1, Dhaul text, and the expression 
‘* Suvampagirite ayaputasa.”’ These expressions show that Kumdras 
or Avyaputras, princes of the royal family, were posted as viceroys or 
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the self-same purpose, depute a simular! body of officers” 
and will not allow (more than) three years to elapse.* 


governors in the cities mentioned, viz Uyjayini, Taksasila, Tosali 
and Suvarnagiri, but that these princes are mot mentioned as being 
Asoka’s sons Where Asoka refers to his own sons and descendants, 
he uses the definite expression lke “ putra cha potra cha prapotra 
cha Devanampriyasa ’ as in RE 1V, Girnar, or “ me putrd 
pota cha prapotra cha’’in RE VI, 7b Thus the princes that are 
referred to here as viceroys must be taken to be Asoka’s brothers, 
and not his sons That one of his brothers named Tissa was 
appointed by him as Ins viceroy in 270 BC, and continued as such 
up to 260 Bc, we know from the Mahdvamsa [v 33, 171] Accord- 
ing to Asokan chronology as worked out here, the date of this edict 
would be 259 RC when Asoka would be 45 years old, but not the 
father: of so many sons old enough to be appointed as his viceroys 
The only known son of Asoka who was old enough to be his viceroy 
then was Mahendra but he became a monk as early as 264 BC, as 
recorded in the Muhdvamsa, atter having officiated as viceroy in the 
place of ‘Lissa fora very short time The other known son of Asoka 
who was appanted as hi» viceroy and posted to Taxila 1s Kunala 
according to the Divydvadina, but the date of Ins birth 1s worked 
out to be 2638¢C, and of his appointment as Viceroy of Taxila, 
235BC No doubt Asoku might have one or two sons who in 
257 RC were ehgible by age for viceroyalty, taking the minimum 
viceregal age to be 18, at which age Asoka himself was sent out by 
ns father as his viceroy to Uyjayini But who these sons were we 
lo not know, though Asoka might have had children born to htm 
between 282 BC and 263 Bc, the dates of buth respectively of 
Sanghamitra and Kunala Perhaps these childien might be Tivara 
mentioned in an edict and Chdrumati of Nepal tradition At any 
tate, the princes of his mscriptions whom he refers to as his viceroys 
need not be taken to be all his own sons 
1Te, with similar moral cuahfications 


*Vagam Wautilya also uses the word varga in the same sense [I 7] 
The usual meaning of varga in Sanskiit is ‘class But earher in this 
edict, 1 9, the word jane 1s used where the Jaugada text uses the 
word varga Similarly, the word varga is used i KR E X, where Girnar 
reads jana Thus the expression Aedisameva vagam may be translated 
as “a person of the same descnption’’ [Hultzsch] Cf the term 
nikaya used for classes of officials in RE XU. 


*It 1s difficult to understand why the Viceroyalties of Ujjain and 
Taxila needed a more frequent inspection in regard to their cnmunal 
administration than the newly-annexed province of Kalinga Per- 
haps tt was because they were so distant from the impenal head- 
quarters and “the master’s eye” Later, when RE ILI was 
issued, the rule was that this administrative tour or anusamydna 
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So also from Takhasila.} 
When ... these High Officers ? would thus set out on tour,® 


should be undertaken every five years in every province of the empire 
(sarvata viztte mama) without any exception 

1 According to Divydvaddna [ch axvu ], Taxila belonged to the 
people called the Svasas (Svasaradjyam, p 372), and was always in a 
state of revolt In the time of Bindusdra, the revolt could not be 
checked by his first viceroy, Prince Susima, who was then replaced 
by Asoka Towards the latte: part of Asoka’s own reign, when 
Tisyaraksita was his Chief Queen, 1¢, about 236 Bc, according to 
Mahadvamsa, xx 3, report was received by Asoka of hostility at 
Taxila (Rdjhusokasya Utlavapathe Vaksasidld nagavam viruddham), 
whereupon Asoka deputed his son Kunala then 28 years old, to 
Taxila for its subjection [Div p 407] But, as already explained, 
this edict refers to the carly part of Asoha’»s reign when there was 
no such trouble at Taxila, and hence to some brother of Asoka as 
his viceroy, or some unknown son of his who must be old enough 
for the post, one who should be born about 275 Bc at the latest to 
be 18 years old in 257 RC 

2 The officers sent out on mspection were of the rank of Manamaivas, 
a3 indicate! here m the Dhauh text and above in the Jaugada text. 

* Officers would be sent, each according to his turn (ant), once 
every five years, on tour through their charge (and not transferred 
out of it, as understood by V A Smith) in prosecution of their 
ordinary, as well as these new and special duties The ordinary 
sense of the word azusamydna seems quite suitable Besides, 
Buddhaghosa defines unusamyana as follows ‘" Tato tato gantva 
pachchavekkhanam,’ 1€, going here and there for purposes 
of inspection {Samantapasadiha] This last passage I owe to 
Mr Charan Das Chatwiery) He has also found a passage in 
Angutiara, } pp 54-00, where it is stated that anusamyana in 
frontier districts (pachchantime janapade anusannhdtum) 1s not 
easy for kings at a time when jaiders are abroad The com- 
mentary explains the expression as follows ‘ pachchantsme 
Janapade anusannatum ti—gamavasa-karanatthaya, sern-aithaya, 
pokkharani-khanapanatthdya, sdladinam karanaithaya pachchan- 
time janapade anusdsttum m na sukham hoti’’; 1¢, “‘1t 1s not easy 
to go into the frontier districts to see to the construction of residences 
in the villages, of pubhe works, halls, and: sirnilar wurhs, or excava- 
tion of tanks’ Asoka’s full purpose im instituting antsamydna for 
his officers is both administrative (including judicial as here) and 
religious, as defined in R.E I 

It may be noted that Kautilya [II 9] provides for transfer of 
government servants (yzktas) from one post to another to prevent 
embezzlement (v:paryasyat cha kaymasu) He also uses the word 
niryana for anusamyds:a for the king’s tour {I 21] 
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then they would, without neglecting their own duties, will 
ascertain this as well, viz., whether (the Judicial Officers) are 
carrying out this also thus, as is the king’s injunction.’ 


II? 
[ JAUGADA} 


His Sacred Majesty chus says. At Samapa® the High 
Officers entitled to receive the kmg’s messages * are to be 
addressed as follows 

Whatsoever I view (as nght) I want to see how it can be 
executed in practice and fulfilled by proper means 

And this is regarded >y me as the principal means to this 
end, viz., to give my instructions to you. 

All men are as my children, as, on behalf of my own 
children, I desire that they may be provided with complete 
welfare and happiness both im this world and the next, the 
same I desire also for all men. 

It might occur to the unconquered borderers (to ask) 
‘“ What does the kong desire with regard to us?’ ® 

This alone is my desire with regard to the borderers (that, 
they may understand that the king desires this (that) they 
should be free from fear of me, but should trust in me, 


} As translated by Hultzsch 


2The fourteen Rock Edicts were not all published m Kalitga 
RE XI, XI, and XIII were omitted, and in thew place were 
added these two special edicts after RE XIV, of which this one 
comes first upon the rock und should have been described as first, 
but the usual editions of the edicts reverse the order, and this 
Tevetsed order 1s accordingly followed here also 

The two separate Kahhga Edicts appear on the Jaugada rock 
apart from the main edicts withm a space enclosed by hnes The 
upper portion of this space is marked by the Svastika symbol figured 
at the two corners, while the lower portion by the letter ma figured four 
times along the line of its separation According to Harit Knshna 
Deb [J/ASB, 17, 232 f ], the supposed Svastika symbol may be taken 
as 4 monogram made up of two Brahmi O’s and the me the final 
letter of the sacred syllable Om. 


*In the Dhaulh text the edict 1s addressed to “‘ the Prince, and the 
Mahamatras of Tosali’’ 


* Ldjavachantha, * As translated by Hultzsch. 
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(that) they would receive from me only happiness and not 
sorrow ;? that they should further understand (this) that 
the king will tolerate im them what can be tolerated ;? that 
they may be persuaded by me® to practise Dharma or 
morality ; (and that) they may gain both this world and the 
next. 

And for this purpose am I instructing you, (viz. that) by 
this do I render myself free from debt 4 (to animate beings), 
that I instruct you, and make known to you my will, my 
determination, and promise, not to be shaken. 

Therefore acting thus,® should you perform your duties 
and assure them that they may understand that “ the king 
is to us even as a father; (that) he feels for us even as he 
feels for himself, we ure to him as his children ”’ 

By instructing you, and making known to you my will, 
my determination and vov' inviolable, I shall have (1e., 
post) for this end officers .n all provinces ° 


2 Kham =dukham (Dh ) 


* The king’s gift of freedom to these border peoples is conditional} 
upon their conformity to his moral code 


3 ’amam niumitam,1e, by my instrumentality 


4 Anane, which 1s explained here in the hght of the expression 
bhitinam dnanryam yeham of R.E VI, Dhauh 

5 Sa hevam kata (1e, kritva) 

® Des& ayutike, desavutuke, Dhauli; Ayuts=Sans Ayuktin , while 
Avut: =Sans. Ayukti,an order, 1s used in PE IV. The term Yusta 
is used in RE II] for government servants Here the term Aywhta 
indicates the provincial officers, the Mahdmatras, whom Asoka 
would députe on inspection duty from PAatahputra, and also from 
Ujjayini and Takgsasud under the princely viceroys, as stated in 
KRE.I In PE I, these officers are called Anta-mahdmairvas, as 
they had to deal with the “‘ unconquered antas’”’ as described here, 
who mght also include the “ forest folks,’’ the afaviyo of RE XIII, 
but Kautilya [I. 16] mentions a special class of officers for them, 
called the A lavipdla. 

Kautilya uses the term yukta for the lower government servants 
with their assistants, called upayukias, and their subordinates 
(perusas) [11.5] He considers them as not above embezzlement of 
public funds [11 9] Manu also, while giving to the Ywktas the charge 
of stolen property, does not consider them above theft [VIII 34] 
Kautilya, mstead of Yuktas, sometimes uses the terms Yogapurusa 
(P 245) or Yugyapurusa for ‘ employees,” from the root uj, to 
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For you have the capacity to produce their confidence, 
their good and happiness both in this world and the next. 
Thus doing you will also win heaven and release from your 
obligations to me (or win me release from my debts). 

And for this purpose ‘1as this edict been inscribed in this 
place that the High Officers may be all the time at work for 
the confidence and practice of religion of these frontier 
peoples. 

This same edict 1s also to be proclaimed at the commence- 
ment of every quarter of the year on the Tisya day, and 
also in the intervals betweeh the Tisya days and even to 
individuals, when an occasion offers,! 

Thus working should you strive towards accomplishment 


D Tse FourteEEN Rock Epicts 


] 
[ SHARBAZGARII | 


This religious edict * has been caused to be inscribed? by 
His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 
Here * not a single living creature should be slaughtered 


employ (whence Yukia and }oga) A couimentator on Kautilya 
explains the term upayukia [11 8} as an officer placed above the 
Yuktas (yuktanam upan nryuktah) 


’ Khane samtam, 


* The term dhrama-dipr or dhamma lpi apphes to the entire series 
of the fourteen Rock Edicts issued in one cor pus, as also ta that of 
the seven Pillar Edicts Senart remarks, ‘ The whole has been 
considered as forming one ensemble, and must have been engraved 
at the same time "’ [Juscrtf tions of P,yadast, vol un p. 81] 


* The Jaugada text, of all other texts, mentions the very hill 
appointed lor the inseription-—"' Khapimgalasi [Khepimgalasi = brown 
in the sky (Hultzsch)] pavatas: likkapud”, while m the Dhaun 
teat the name of the hill 1s lost in“. 5) pavatasi,” and this hill 
must have been a different hill too 


* Hida, 1e, here, at Patahputra, as stated m RE. V, Gurnar: it 
1s, however, used in the sense of “in my dominion’ in RE, XIIL 
(Aida vaja-visavaspt in} 9) and MRE (hadha, 1. 4) Rapnath. | 
prefer the former meaning to hmuit the operation of Asoka’s new 
ordinance, which is far tou sweeping in its scope, to his own city, 
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and sacrificed. Nor should any Samfja be held! For His 
Sacred and Gracious Majesty sees much objectior. in such 
samaja. 


where it might be more justifiable than if it had been applied all 
over his empire against the rehgious usage of the majority of its 
subjects, and against even his own ordinance as published in his 
PE. V, which protects from slaughter only a few specified ‘’ living 
beings.” 

1See notes on the word of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar [Jd, xli. pp. 
255-7] and Thomas [J RAS, 1914]. 

The objectionable kind of Samajjd is described in the Digha 
Nshéya {vol. ni. p 183, P.TS] as compnsing the six features of 
“dancing, singing, music, story-telling, cymbals, and tam-tams.” 
Again, in the Brahmayjdla Sutta [Digha, i p 6], there are mentioned 
several objectionable shows (vssuka-dassanam) marked by some of 
the above features One of these 1s Calléd “Pekkham, which Buddha- 
ghosa has explained as nata-samajja, thereby indicating that the 
other shows mentioned in this passage are to be taken as so many 
varieties of samajzja, some of which would be highly objectionable 
from Asoka’s standpomt eg, the fights arranged between ammals 
such as “ elephants, horses, ‘uffaloes, bulls, goats and rams,” and 
even between “ birds hke cocks and “quails.” Another kind of 
samajja 1s described in the Commentary on Dhanimapada [vol ww. 
p 59, PTS.], where it 1s stated how 1t was organised by a company 
of actors (mdtaké) numbering even 500, who would give yearly or 
six-nionthly performances before the king at Rajagriha for large 
rewards These performances would last for seven days, at which 
the chief feat shown was that of a damsel] walking, dancing, and sing- 
ing on a horizontal bar The mischief caused by this samaya was 
that one of the spectators in the amphitheatre (mafchat:mafiche 
thita), Uggasena, the son of a mch merchant, fell in love with that 
performing damsel The same passage tells us how in those days 
these actors used to exhibit their arts at villages, towns, and the 
capital cities of the country (gdmamgamardjadhdnisu) This joy of 
popular hfe was now being restricted by a puritanical emperor ! 

In the Vinaya, we read of a samdja held on a hill at Rajagriha 
with dancing, smging and music {u 5, 2, 6], and another for a 
feast [1v 37, 1] Several uses of the word also occur in the 
Jatakas: eg., Jat wm. 541, 20 {elub fight); 318; 545. 

The epigraphic uses of the word are seen in the expression 
“ usava-samaja-karapanihi”’ in the Khdravela Inscription, and 
also in ‘‘ usava-samaja-karakasa ’’ in a Nasik Cave Inscnption 

The form samayyd is also known 1n Sanskrit, but the usual form 1s 
samaja. In the Mahabharata, the samaja figures as a Saiva festival 
(Hopkins, Epic Mythology, pp. 65, 220] accompamed by drinking, 
Song and dance. But the secular samdja is held in an amphitheatre 

MA. I 
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But there aze also certain varieties of same which are con- 
sidered commendable ! by His Sacred and Gracious Majesty. 

Formerly in the kitchen of His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty, daily many hundred thousands? of living creatures 
were slaughtered for purposes of curries. But now when 
this rehgious edict is bemg inscribed, only three living 
creatures are slaughtered, two peacocks and one deer, 
and the deer, too, not regularly. Even these three living 
creatures afterwards shall not ® be slaughtered. 


(rariga or preksdgdva) with s1btkds, camps, and mafichas, platforms, 
for the accommodation of different classes and corporations (srents 
and ganas) assembhng (1) for a pubbe feast with varieties of meat 
dishes, or to witness (2) a joust at arms [Harivamsa, vv 4528-38, 
4642-58], (3) a display of military manoeuvres (Adit P chh 134 f.}, 
or (4) a suayamvara ceremony accompanied by dancing, singing and 
music [Jb ch 185; cited by Dr Bhandarkar] 

Thomas quotes Mbh 1 185, 29, which refers to a game being held 
IN an arena, samajavdia, surrounded by platforms, maficha, and hence 
the game might be ammal fights For is derivative sense, the 
samaja may be compared with the English sporting term, ‘‘ a meet ” 

Kautilya in one passage [II 25] refers to utsava, samaja and 
ydtrd, where the drnking of wine was unrestricted for four days, 
and in another passage [XIII 5] points out the conqueror’s duty of 
concilating the conquered people by respecting their national 
devotion to their country, their religion (desa-datvata), and their 
institutions, viz, their uisava, samdja and vihara 

The word also occurs in Vdiséyana Kdmasuiva (Bk 1 ch wé 26), 
not in a technical but a general sense, of a gathering at the 
temple of Sarasvati once a month or a fortnight to hear the songs of 
local or outside musicians with dancing 

Lastly, we may note that Asoka’s grandfather, Chandragupta, 
used to hold annually a great festival for animal fights There were 
butting contests between rams, wild bulls, elephants, and even 
rhinoceroses, and also races hetween chanots drawn by two oxen 


with a horse betwee! [Zhan] These public shows organised by 
his predecessors Asoka now rules out. 


1 These are the shows organised by Asoka himself, as described in 
R.E IV 


* Probably an exaggeration, from which the edicts are not free 
sometimes, like the literary works much maligned on that ground 


The Mahdvamsa relates how Asoka’s father entertained 60,000 
Brahmans daily, and Asoka did the same for thres years [v. 34] 


* ‘This was not done for the poor peacocks which do not figure in the 
hst of protected animals and birds given in P.E.V. The Ramayana 
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II 
[GIRNAR] 


Everywhere within the dominion’ of His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the King, and likewise among the front- 
agers such as the Cholas,? Pandyas,’ the Satiyaputra,‘ the 


{1 91, 70] mentions the mayura as a food of kings, while Buddhaghosa 
states that the ‘‘flesh of a pea-fowl is delicious’ to the people of 
Madhyadega (including Magadha) [Sdratthappakdsin:, Commentary 
on Samyutta Nikdya, cated for me by Mr C D Chatterji ] 


1Vuitamht or viytiast as contrasted with prachamtesu or amid, 1.e, 
peoples, not his subjects, but of countries outside but bordering on 
the hmits of his domimion Cf the reference to amid, frontagers, 
in MRE I, to amténam avyitanam (1e, mdependent neighbours) 
of KRE II, te amtesu of RE XIII and to Apardnias mn RE V. 
The terms anta and pratyania havea political, and the term A pardnta, 
@ purely geographical, reference Kautilya [I. 17] uses the term 
pratyanta which the commentator explains as milechchhadesa, to 
which a king should deport his disloyal sons. 


*The plural form, according to Bhandarkar [Ascka, p 38], undi- 
cates two Choda kingdoms, one of which he identifies with Ptolemy's 
Soretai (Tamil, sora = chora), with its capital Orthoura = Urazyur near 
Trichinopoly, and the other, the northern kingdom, with Sora, with 
its capital Arkatos = Arcot 


® Ptolemy also speaks of the Pandinoi with thew city of Modoura 
= Madura, while Varahamihira (sixth century 4.D) knows of the 
Uttara-Pandyas, showing there were two Pandya kingdoms, northern 
and southern {Jb 40] 

‘Identified by V A Smith with “ the Satyamahgalam Taluk of 
Coimbatore district along the Western Ghats and bordenng on Mysore, 
Malabar, Cormbatore and Coorg A town of the same name commands 
the Gazalhatti Pass from Mysore, formerly of strategical importance. 
The Satyamahgala country was also included in the territory 
colonised’ by the Great Migration (Bythadcharanam), possibly that 
led by Bhadrab&hu in the days of Chandragupta Maurya ” [Asoka, 
p 161, and JRAS, 1919, p 5840} <A writer m JRAS [19128, 
P 541) argues for identifying Satiyaputra with the people of Kafich- 
pura, the place of Asokan stitpas as recorded by Yuan Chwang and 
known. to the orthodox as the Satyavrata country Another writer 
in the /RAS {1923, p 412] thinks it 1s the same as Satyabhum, 
the name of the country north of Kerala, as mentioned in some early 
Tamil works composed on the western coast Satiya is taken by 
Hultzsch to be Sattrya=Satviya, with which we may compare the 
Satvats of the Atfareya Brdhmana [visi 14] or Panim, v. 3, 117, 
referring to a Kesatriya clan of that name in Southern India. 
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Keralaputra,! what is (known as) Tamraparni,? the Greek 
King, Antiochos, and those kings, too, who are the neigh- 
bours ? of that Antiochos—everywhere have been instituted 
by His Sacred and Gracious Majesty two kinds of medical 
treatment “—medical treatment of man and medical treat- 
ment of beast Medicinal herbs also, those wholesome for man 
and wholesome for beast, have been caused to be imported ® 
and to be planted m all places wherever they did not exist. 
Roots also, and fruits, have been caused to be imported 
and to be planted everywhere wherever they did not exist. 
On the roads, wells also have been caused to be dug and trees 
caused to be planted for the enjoyment of man and beast.® 


11e, Chera or Malabar. ‘The ending puira denotes “ the children 
of the soil”’ The onginal Ketalaputo is a mistake for Keralaputra 

2In Kautilya’s Arthasastva 1t 1s a river in the Pandya country, 
according to the commentator Bhattasvami But im the Pal litera- 
ture, 1t 1s the name of Ceylon, Tambapamniya in RE XIII also 
definitely denoting the people of Ceylon (as shown also by Momer 
Wiliams im his Dictionary) Besides, the ruler of a large empire 
cannot be expected to think of a petty boundary hke 4 river in 
Tinnevelly to indicate the peoples beyond his frontiers Finally, 
Ceylon, to which his son gave its region, must naturally figure 
prominently as the objective of his ‘ moral conquests,”” his humani- 
tarian work A Tambapamni of the text= yd I dmraparni? 

3 Named in RE, XIU 

“Chikichha, chtkitsdé, medical treatment, which implies the pro- 
vision of {a) physicians (including those for ammals, vetermary 
surgeons), (6) medicmes, and (c) places equipped for treatment, 1¢, 
hospitals Thus all the three—-men, matenals, and place—are 
conveyed by the term The supply of medicines depended upon 
special botanical gardens for their cultivation, and pharmaceutical 
works for their manufacture 

®In the description of the palace of Chandragupta Maurya as 
given by Ahan [c. xvin ], there 1s a reference to trees “ native to 
the soul’ and others which are “ with circumspect care brought 
from other parts ” 

The evidence of the edict on Asoka’s supply of medical aid is 
echoed in the legends which trace the ongin of this measure to the 
death of a monk for want of medicines, whereupon Asoka had four 
tanks filled with medicines at the four gates of the city, as related 
by Buddhaghosa [Samantapasddtka, p 306) 

* Kautilya [If 21} also encourages the import of seeds of useful 


and medicinal plants by exempting such import from tolls (mahopa- 
k&ram-uchchhulkam kuryat vljam tu durlabham]. o 
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Til 
[GIRNAR] 


His Sacr- and Gracious Majesty thus saith: By me con- 
secrated twelve years ! was the following ordained: Every- 
where within my dominions. the Yuwktas? the Raju#ka *and 


1 Kautilya {I1 6] apphes the term rdjavarsa to the year counted 
from the king’s coronation 


A general term for government employees It 18 also found 
in the Arthasdstra [II 5] ‘' Sarvaddhtkaranesu Yukiopayukta- 
latpurusdndm,” eg, ‘among the Yukias, Upayuktas and their 
subordinates [purusas (a term occurring in PE I, IV and-VII)] of 
ali departments ’’ Here the Yuktas must mean the subordinate 
secretariat staff accompanying the higher officials on tour [Thomas, 
JRAS, 1914, p 391) In II 9g, Kautilya refers to the Yuktas being 
employed in the collection of revenue which they may embezzle 
unnoticed The terms dyukiaka and vintyuktaka frequently occur 
in the Gupta Inscmptions. 


® Roguke or vaju (Manshera) 1s probably connected with the word 
Rad which in Pah mght mean even a Mahdmatta, Mahadmdira, and 
“all those who have power of life and death’ [Childers] In the 
Mahdvamsa, there is even the term Rajakoforaking The functions 
of these fa@jukas are indicated in PE IV, where it is stated that 
they were in charge of “ many hundred thousands of people’ and 
are invested with some of the powers of the sovereign, viz, in- 
dependence as regards danda, 1€, justice, and abhthdra, 1.e, rewards 
(or attack), as well as anugraha, ie, privileges and pardons. Thus 
the Rdjukas ranked next to the king and the viceroys, and were like 
the provincial governors 

Buhler thought that the word was connected with the word rajju 
and the same as the Pali word rayjaka, ropeholder, and hence signify- 
ing ‘‘ Revenue and Settlement Officer” (Ep Ind vol u. p. 466n.]. 
Dr. F W Thomas agiees with Bubler in thinking that while the 
Rajiikas represented the highest local officials, their chief functions 
were connected with “survey, land settlement and irrigation” 
[Cambridge History, ~ 487] Megasthenes also speaks of high officers 
who “ superintend the rivers, measure the land, inspect the sluices 
by which water 1s let out from the main canals nto their branches, 
have charge of the huntsmen with power of rewarding or punishing 
them, collect the taxes and superintend the occupations connected 
with land ” 

The Kautiliya has the expression vajjuichovavajyuscha [II. 
6], of which the meaning is not clear. But in IV. 13, Kautilya 
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the Pradesika’ must, every five years, go out on tour by 
turns? as well for other business too*® as for this purpose, 


mentions an officer called chora-rajjuka, whose duty was probably 
to apprehend thieves. He was made hable to make good the loss 
by theft within his jurisdiction to traders who had declared to him 
the value of therr goods [The commentator explains chora-rayyuka 
= choragrahana-niyukia | But Jacobi has found in the Jaina work 
Kalpasitva the word vajji which he explams as “a writer, a 
clerk ”’ 


1 These might be higher officers than the Rdikas, 1f they are 
mentioned in an ascending order Dr F W Thomas identifies 
them with the Pradestr1is who were in charge of “ the executive, 
revenue and judicial service” (JRAS, 1914, pp 383-6, and Cam- 
bridge History, pp 488, 508] The Pradestr: figures as the head of 
one of the traditional eighteen tirthas or departments of the state 
in the Kautsliya [1 12] The name signifies a distinct depart- 
ment or branch of public service The Pradesty: 1s mm charge of 
cniminal administration and justice (Kaztaka-‘odhana), as the 
Dharmastha was of civil yustice [IV 1] Like the DAarmastha and, 
indeed, other Adhyaksas, the Pradestd was himself also subject to 
espionage under the direction of the Samaharia [IV 4] He figures 
also as the chief officer of the police, wtth his own staff of Gupas and 
Sthantkas to assist him in tracking thieves from outside the province 
{IV 6} Like the Samdahartd, he 1s also to check the work of the 
Adhyaksas and thew subordinates (purusas) [TV 09] With the 
Dharmastha, again, he is empowered to make awards of penalties 
hke fines and corporeal punishment {Jb} Lastly, he also helped 
the local administrations by inspecting the work, and the means 
employed for 1t, by their officers, the Sthantka and Gopa, and also by 
collecting the religious cesses {II 35] The Prddesska im its hteral 
sense would indicate the ruler of a pradesa or local area, and 1s sumilar 
to the term Idstra-pdla used by Kautilya (V 1] or to the term 
Rastryena apphed to the provincial governor in the Junagadh 
Inscnption of Rudradiman Dr Thomas [J RAS, 1915} also now 
proposes to derive the word from pradesa in the sense of “ report" 
[as in the Kautliya, p 111) The term Prédesthesvava = provincial 
chief occurs in Rdjatarangini, iv 126 : 

In this connection we may note the following terms used in the 
Edicts to mdicate local officials having independent charge: Nagara- 
vyavahdvaka-Mahadmatras (‘‘ se€ over thousands of souls,” K R.E. 
II), Lajavachantka-Mahamatras [1b }, Rajukas, and Pradegkas 


* Anusamyanam niydtu (nikramatu, S., and nthhamava, D and J) 
See the note on the words occurring in K RE I, 


* Yatha aftdya ft kammdya. cf “atane kammam ahadpayitu 


etiam pt,” “without neglecting their own duties, while on tour, in 
undertaking ths new duty" [K.RE. 1}. Ths repetition con- 
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for this religious instruction : Commendable! is the service 
of father and mother * ; commendable is liberality to friends,® 
acquaintances, relatives, Brahmans and Sramanas;* com- 
mendable is abstention from the slaughtér of living 
creatures ,5 commendable also 1s not to spend or hoard too 
much. The Council? will also similarly instruct the Yuktas 


clusively shows that ordinary administrative tour 1s meant by the 
ter.n anusamydna, and not the transfer of officials as suggested by 
some. 


1 Sadhu 


*Cf Stgalovdda Suttanta ‘In uve ways a child should minister 
to his parents (mdtd-priavo-pachchupatthdtabba) ‘Once supported 
by them I will now be their support (bhato nesam bharissamt) , I will 
perform duties incumbent on them, I will keep up the lineage and 
tradition (kula-vamsam) of my family (1e, by “not dissipating 
property, restoring, 1f need be, the family honour and integrity, and 
Maintaining gitts to religieux ”’}; I will make myself worthy of my 
heritage (dadyajjam patipajjamt)’’' This 1s the full meaning of the 
expression ‘‘ matan cha pitan cha Sugsriga,” as so often used in the 
Edicts 

* There are mentioi 2d five ways in which these friends and com- 
panions (mitidmachch&@) may be served [Jb], viz, “‘ by generosity 
(danena), courtesy (peyyavajjena), benevolence (attha-chartydya), by 
treating them as one treats himself (samdnattatéya), and by being 
as good as his word (avisamvddanatdya).” 


‘“'In five ways should one minister to the Samanas and Brahmanas: 
by friendliness (mettena) in act, speech, and mind, by keeping an open 
house for them (andvata-dvdrataya), and by supplying their temporal 
needs (@misdnuppaddnena) ” [Ib } 

According to Kautulya [I] 1}, the royal hberahty to a Brahmana, 
whether a prtutk, an dchadrya, a purohita, or a srotyrya, should take 
the form of the gift to him of tax-free lands 


8 Pradndnam sadhu anarambho'. 
The Sigdlovdda Suttanta includes as one of the four vices (kamma 
hilesu) panatspato or destruction of life. 


*Apavyayaia apabhaddata, this moderation in spending or 
hoarding 1s thus defined [Jd ]. 
“ One portion let him spend and taste the frunt. 
His business to conduct let him take two 
And portion four let him reserve and hoard (nidhdpeyya), 
So there’1l] be wherewithal in t:mes of need "’ 


? Parisd, interpreted by Mr. K P Jayaswal as the -Vantriparisad 
as described in the Kautiliya, Bk. I ch 15 
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for purposes of accounts? in accordance with my order * and 
its grounds. 


IV 
[GIRNAR] 


For a long period past, for many hundreds of years, have 
increased the sacrificial slaughter of animals, cruelty to- 
wards living beings and improper treatment of relatives, of 
Brahmans and Sramanas. But to-day, in consequence 
of the practice of morality® by His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King, the sound of the war drum has become 4 
the cali (not to arms but) to Dharma, exhibiting ® to the 
people * the sighi of the cars of the gods, of elephants,’ 


1 Ganandyam, gananast, which I take m the ordimary sense and 
not in the technical sense of the Department of Accounts (as taken 
in V Smuith’s Asoka) Hultzsch takes 1t to mean “for registering 
{these rules) ”’ 

The ganand, as has been very aptly suggested by Dr D R Bhan- 
darkar (Asoka, p 280), might refer to the accounts of each household 
which should be examined by the yuktas to see how far they con- 
formed to the principle of moderation in both spending and saving 
(apavyayatd apabhandatd) laid down by the emperor 

We may also refer in this connection to the principle of Public 
Finance laid down by Kautuya [II 6], which requires the Collector- 
General, Samdharid, to see to the increase of revenue by taxation 
and decrease of expenditure by checking the spending authorities 
and by retrenchments Perhaps Asoka had some such principle m 
view in this passage in his edict. 

* Vyamjanato. 

> Dhammacharanena, 

‘ Aho =abhavat, became. 

* Drasayitu (S), drasets (M), dasayttpa (G ), dasayttu (K ) 

* Janam , janasa and mumnisdnam in other texts 


” Hastidasand , other texts have Aathint or asima The elephants 
may be actual elephants in procession (instead of those for war) or 
figures of celestial elephants, the vehicles of the Lokapdlas, or the 
white elephant symbolising the Buddha (suggesteu by Dr Bhandarkar 
and Hultzsch) 

Instead of the sights of the war chanots, war e'*phants, and 
destructive fires, Asoka was presenting tO his people the edifying 
sights of the chanots of the gods, divine elephants, and radiant 
shapes of celestial beings, or inoffensive bonfires. 
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masses of fire’ and other heavenly shows? 

As were not seen before for many hundreds of years, so 
now have increased through the religious ordinances of His 
Sacred and Gracious Majesty the king cessation of slaughter 
of animals, non-violence towards living beings, proper 
treatment of relatives, of Brahmans and Sramanas, 
obedience * to mother and father and to the seniors.* 

This and other practice of morality of many kinds has 
been increased And His Sacred und Gracious Majesty the 
king will further increase this practice of morality. 

And the sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons,® too, of His 


1 Agikhamdhan:t ; Shahbazgarhi has jotskamdhant; translated as 
bonfires, fireworks or Wluminations, or “ fiery ’’ balls and other signs 
in the heavens MHultzsch [JRAS, 1913, p 652] quotes mahanta 
agetkkhandha to signify the guardians of the quarters, Indra and 
Brahma, appearing as ‘‘ great masses of fire” In that case, the 
word in the edict would refer to radiant figures of the gods—dsvydnt 
vupant Dr D R Bhandarkar, however, interprets the passage 1n 
the hight of the Vimdnavatthu which describes the bliss of Svarga 
awaiting a virtuous man after death as comprising (1) the vimana, a 
movable palace, (z) the hasti, all-white celestial elephant, (3) shining 
complexion, resembling star, fire, or hghtning These blisses were 
objectively presented before the people as stimulus to virtuous life 


4 Divydni vupani Asoka’s idea seems to have been that by seeing 
these exhibitions about the gods, the people might try to be like the 
gods, as indicated in MRE I (amisd samdnd munisd misd deveht) 


2Susrusa Mr. and Mrs Rhys Davids do not approve of Childers’ 
translation of the word as ‘‘obedience’’ They point out that 
“ obedience does not occur in Buddhist ethics It 1s not mentioned 
in any one of the 227 rules of the Buddhist order It does not occur 
in any one of the clauses of this summary of the ethics of the Buddhist 
layman (viz., the Sigélovada Sutianta), and 1t does not enter into any 
of the divisions of the Exghtfold Path nor of the 37 constituent 
qualities of Arahantship Hence no member of the Buddhist order 
takes any vow of obedience, and the vows of a Buddhist layman 
ignore it. Has this been one of the reasons for the success of 
Buddhism? It looked beyond obedience” [Dialogues of the Buddha, 
part 3, p. 181, n. 4]. They translate the word by “‘ eagerness to 
learn,” which 1s specially appropriate for the word used in reference 
to teachers in P E. VII 


‘ Thatra = sthaviva, or vudhanam, 1.e., vriddhdndm in other texts. 


5 Potrd (or natr) cha prapotrad (or pranaftka); 1t 1s an mteresting 
question whether Asoka ned to see his prapautva : 
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Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King will increase this 
practice of morality up to the end of time (“t.e aeon of 
universal destruction ’’) ! and will preach the Dharma, them- 
selves abiding in? Dharma and righteous conduct. For 
this is the highest work, viz., preaching of the Dharma. 

The practice of morality, too, 1s not of one devoid of virtue. 
The increase of this work, nay, even 1ts non-diminution, is 
laudable For this purpose has this been inscribed® that 
they (1e, Asoka’s successors) may apply themselves to the 
promotion of this object, and that 1ts decline should not be 


entertamed., 
By His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King consecrated 
twelve years 4 was this caused to be inscribed. 


1 Ava savatakapa=yavat samvartakalpam The Mahabharata 
refers to the samvariaka fire of destruction, appearing at the end of 
1000 yugas {see V A Smuth’s Asoka, 3rd ed p 167) Other texts 
read dva kapam=ydvat kalpam 

® Trstamto. 

2 Lekhapitam, S has nipistam as read by Hultzsch Bihler read 
it as diptista 


4 Both this edict and the previous oue state that they were issued 
in 258Bc, while the next edict states 11 was issued a year later, 
when the Dharma-Mahamdatras were appointed Thus the entire 
body of the fourteen Rock Edicts took a year, 258-257 BC, for the 
publication on their own showing 


§ Lekhapttam or lekhita (K ), but Shah has dipapitam, and in R.E. V 
has the form dhramadipt dipista in place of dhammalsp: lekhitd of K. 

Panmim [i 2, 21] uses the forms ipkava and bikara for the scnbe, 
and we have also in Sanskrit the word dibiva for I:prkava, Thus 
dipapitam or dipista is from root dipa or diba, to write Hultzsch 
reads mtpista for dteprsta, which Mr K P Jayaswal would take to be 
nivistha,1e, filed, or recorded, from the word nivi=a cord for tying 
(Cf the word nibandha , the word nibaddha for “‘ registered "’ 1s used 
in a Nasik Inscription (see my Local Government 1n Ancient India, 2nd 
ed p 119) ] But the word nivi in Sanskrit more usually means a piece 
of cloth wrapped round the waist, and as money was generally carried 
in such cloth (the old images of Kubera show bags of cloth hanging 
from Ins neck !) the word came to sigmfy the money thus carried, 
one’s capital or saving The word 1s used in this sense by Kautilya 
(11. 6 and 7) and also in the sigmficant expression, aksaya-nivi, used 
in several inscriptions to distinguish the capital or principal to 
remain untouched from the interest yielded by it to be utilised (cf. 
my Local Govt., p.116n.] [I owe this note to that of Ra: Bahadur 
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V 
[MANSEHRA] 


Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King: 
The good deed ! is difficult of performance. He who is the 
first performer * of a good deed achieves something difficult 
of performance. Now by me many a good deed has been 
achieved. 

Therefore should my sons, grandsons, and my descendants 
after them ® up to the end of time follow in my footsteps, 
they will do really meritorious deeds. But he who in this 
matter will cause even a portion 4 to diminish ® will perform 
an evil deed indeed. Sin must be trodden down.® 

Now in times past the Dharma-Mahamdtras were non- 
existent previously. But now the Dharma-Mahdamdairas 
have been created by me consecrated for thirteen years. 
They have been employed among all sects for the establish- 
ment and growth of Dharma and for the good and happiness 


G H Ojhain his valuable Hind: edition of Asoka’s Edicts (p. 52) j 
Hultzsch [JRAS, 1913, p 634] takes mntptsta, however, to be 
mispista (stamped ground), and hence “ engraved’ He now thinks 
[Corpus, p xlu.] that the word should be connected with the ancient 
Persian nipish, to wnte, and quotes the inscription of Xerxes at 
Van—" yanary dipim nary nipishtam,” “ where Danus did not cause 
an inscnption to be wntten ”’ 

Instead of tdam lekhapitam, S., according to Hultzsch, reads fanam 
hida nipesttam which he translates thus ‘‘ (This) conception (j#d@na) 
was caused to be written here ’”’ 


1 Kalanam, kavane (K ) = kalyanam. 
2 Adtkare = ddthavah, 1e, originator. 


*The manner of the statement seems toeindicate that Asoka 
had lived to see his grandsons and no later descendants [cf the 
dedications naming Dagaratha Devénamprya] 

“Desa. the word also occurs in Kalinga R.E I (se $2 desam no 
savam).* Cf ekadesam, a part. 

* Hapesat =hdpayisyats, cf himtmhanih in RE IV 

* Supadarave or supaddlaye (K.) =supradaht.vya,i.e., to be trampled 
on foot, to be destroyed. The Shahbazgarhi version, as well as Girnar, 
uses the word sukavam, in which case the sense of the passage will be: 
“ sin 18 indeed easily committed.”’ 
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of those devoted to religion! (even) among he Yonas,? 
Kambojas, Gandharas,* Rastrikas,* Pitimkas° and whatever 
other peoples of Aparinta® or western borderers (of mine 


1 Dhvamayutasa 1 take the meaning of the word as intended 
clearly in the Maski Edict and not in the accepted sense of “ sub- 
ordinate officials of the Law of Piety ” 

*The Yonas are to be distinguished from the " Yona-rajas"’ of 
RE.JI and XIII According to Senart, these peoples who ae 
‘termed Apardntas are somewhat different in status from the peoples 
called Antas , the former are more closely related to the king through 
the Dharma-Mahamatras he deputes for work among them, the 
Antas {RE 11], on the contrary, receive a different kind of benefit 
from the king--viz , supply of medical aid To this category would 
belong all the foreign peoples under the Greek kings named In 
RE. il the word anta alternates with the word pratyanta in the 
different versions 


5 Hultzsch [Arch S,S 1,1 223} takes them to be “ Greeks, Kabulis, 
and NW Panyabis ” 


‘The terms Mahd-vathts and Mahd bhojas occur m some inscrip- 
tions of the Andhra or Saétavahana period in the Deccan to indicate 
feudatory chiefs, while the word petes.ka 1s explained as “ heredi- 
tary’ by the comnentator on dAzgutiara, 1. 70, and 300, where 
occurs the expression Ratthika Pettanka This 1s the suggestion of 
Dr D R Bhandarkar who would interpret Pitinika-Rastrikas or 
Bhojyas [R E XIII) as hereditary chieftains The equation Petentka 
= Petiantka 18, however, rejected by Michelson as ‘defying known 
phonetic shifts’’ He thinks /etewka can be derived only from 
Pattrayanika [JAOS, 46 257] Hultzsch takes Rdstrika = Aratias of 
the Panjab = .1rattio1 of the Per1 plus 

Hultzsch [Corpus, p xxxvin ] further suggests that the Rathkas 

-or Rastikas might refer to the people of Kathiavar, from the fact 
that its governor 1s given the title of Rastviya mm the Jundgarh 
Inscription of Rudradaman 


5 Rathtka~-Pilinthana, Rathtkanam Pituntkanam (S), Rastrka-Pete- 
nikdnam (G ), Lathtka-Pitentkesu (Dhault). 

In RE XIII we have the compound Bhoja-Pitinikesu or Prtt- 
nrkyesu, 


‘The term Aparanta in Sanskrit literature seems to be a stock 
word for Western India The Puvdnas for instance, call .the five 
Divisions of India as (1) Madhyadeéga (central), (2) Udichya (north), 
(3) Prachya (east),.(4) Daksinadpatha (south), and (5) Aparanta 
(west) The five divisions are thus described in the Kavyamimamsé . 
(1) Pirvadega, eastern country, from Varanasi, (2) Daksindpatha, 
stretching southwards from M&hismati, (3) Uttarapatha, north of 
Pnthidaka (=Pehoa, west of Thanesar), (4) Antarvedi, muddle 
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there are), They are also employed among the soldiers and 
their chiefs,’ Brahmanical ascetics * and householders, the 


country, defined as the land between Vinasana and Prayaga, Gahgd and 
Yamuna, and (5) Paschdidesa, western country, the Apardnta of the 
Puranas, which 1s defined as comprising the following sub-divisions, 
viz, Devasabha, Surdstra, Daseraka (Malwa), Travana, Bhrigu- 
kachchha, Kachchhiya, Anarta (Gujarat), Arbuda (round Mount 
Abu), Yavanea and others Thus the peoples named by Asoka would 
come well with Aparanta The Aparanta is also one of the regions 
to which the third Buddhist Council despatched a missionary, as 
stated in the text The caprtal of Aparanta was Stirparaka in Pah 
works, which 1s modern Sop4ra in Thana District, where occurs a 
version of the Rech Edicts Jayaswal, however, takes the word 
Apardinia as an autthesis to Anta, and interprets the two words as 
meamng peoples withim and outside the hmits of Asoka’s empure 
respectively. See note under RE XIII It may also be noted 
that Kautilya alsv uses the word Apardnta for Western India, and 
refers to this region as being known for 1ts elephants though only of 
middie quahty {11 2], and for its excessive rainfall, whence the 
commentator identifies 1t with Konkan [II 24] 

1 Bhatamayesu =bhrita-m (euphonic) -dryesu; bhata (=a soldier) 18 
not the same word as bhataka (=a servant) in the expression dasa- 
bhatakas:, ‘‘in slaves and servants,”’ occurrmg n R.E IX The 
expression Bhata-chadia (regular and irregular troops) frequently 
occurs in the Gupta Inscnptions 


* Bramanibhyesu . the Brabmans are here contrasted with those 
who are called tbhyas, 1€, persons possessed of wealth and family, 
and hence householders, as distinguished from ascetics PE VITI,1}. 15, 
in the same context has the expression pavajitanam gihithdnam, 
“ascetics and householders’ The other juxtaposition, Brahmana- 
Sramanesu occurring in other edicts (eg, RE IV), also shows 
that the term Brdhmana does not denote the caste, but the Brahma- 
nical orders of ascetics, as the term Sramana denotes the other orders 
of ascetics There were in that age numerous sects of Brahmanical 
ascetics designated as Titthiyas, Ajivikas, Niganthas, Mundasavakas, 
Jatilakas, Paribbajakas, Magandikas, Tedandikas, Eka-Satakas, 
Aviruddhakas, Gotamakas, Devadhammikas, Charakas, Achelakas, 
etc. [see J RAS, 18y8, p. 197, and Sutta Nipdta], while the Sramana 
ascetics were also of different vameties known as Magga-jinas, 
Magga-desins, Magga-jivins, and Magga-dusuns, disputes among whom 
split them into more sects Thus the term Brahmana-Sramana would 
bring under 1t all classes of ascetics in that age, manifold as they 
were The respect for Brahman and Sramana ascetics 1s not Asoka’s 
innovation. 1t is as old as the Buddha, who was full of 1t As the 
passage already cited shows [Digha Nikaya, mu p. 19r, P.T.S.], the 
Buddha points to ‘ Samaya-Brdhmand’ as objects of highest 
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destitute, and the infirm by age, for the good and happiness, 
and freedom from molestation, of those? who have applied 
themselves to Dharma, They are also employed for taking 
steps against ? imprisonment,’ for freedom from molestation, 


respect to be shown in five ways, viz,, by friendliness of action, speech 
and thought, keeping open door for them (andvata-dudrataya), and 
by supply of needs (@mtsdnuppadanena) Thus Asoka’s insistence 
on respect for Brahman ascetics 1s due to his Buddhism, and its 
traditions in that regard 

It may be noted that Megasthenes also had noticed two classes of 
ascetics he calls ‘‘ Brachmanes and Sarmanes’’ The former lived 
in simple style, usmg beds of rushes or skins, abstaining from animal 
food, always studying and discoursing up to the age of 37, when 
they returned to the world Thus these must have been the Brahma- 
chéri Brahmanas But Arran noticed other classes of ascetics 
whom he calls Sophists, who “‘ go naked, living in the open air under 
trees, and eatimg only fruits and barks of trees”’ These must have 
been the Brahmanas of the fourth dévama,1e, those who renounced 
the world and became Sannydsts The other class of ascetics whom 
the Greek wnters call Sarmanes,1e, Sramanas, ‘‘ lived in the woods, 
subsisting on leaves and fruits, and wearing barks of trees ”’ 


1 Apalibodhaye, but the Girnar text reads aparigodhaya Dr. 
Thomas, n a long and learned article [J/RAS, 1915, pp. 99-106], 
has shown the meanings of both the words, paligodha and paltbodha, 
from’ their uses in different texts From root gridh, we get part- 
griddha used in the sense of “ desire,” “‘ greed” or “ worldliness ”’ 
in several passages in the Siksd-samuchchaya and also in the Divy- 
Gvadana (p 351 parigriddho vigayabhiratascha) The word 
palibodha is derived from root budh, ‘‘ to be aware,’’ but 1ts vanous 
uses in the Vinaya, the /diakas, and other texts, show that its 
established meaning is “‘ anxiety,” “ trouble,” or ‘' worldly cares ”’ 
These fine shades of difference in the meanings of the two words 
were lost in popular usage, and the inditer of the edict may be 
paidoned uf he has missed them 

It may be noted in connection with these duties of the Dharma- 
Mahamdtras to give state help to the destitute and the infirm by 
age (andthesu vriddhesu), that Kautilya also recognised the same 
duty of the state ‘‘ Bala-vnddha-vy4dhita-vyasanya-anathaméscha 
réjé bibhnyat,”” “the king shall mamtain the orphan, decrepit, 
diseased, afflicted and destitute (II 1)” 


* Patiuidhanaye, patwidkdndya (G) Sanskrit pratwidhanam 
= precautionary or remedial step Hultzsch, however, takes 1t in the 
sense of a gift, in which sense the word 1s used in RE VIII, and 
explains rt as “in supporting ”’ 

* Badhana-badhasa , bamdhana-badhasa (G), “ of one bound 13 
chains” Cf. bamdhana-badhénam n PE IV 
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and for granting release, on the ground that one has numerous 
offspring 1 or is overwhelmed by misfortune ® or afflicted by 
age. Here,* and in all the outlving towns, in all the harems ¢ 


1 Pajdva tt vé in K. settles the meaning of the expression; =“ pra- 
javan 1t1 va’’; one who 1s encu’nbered with too many children and is 
thus deserving of clemency As regards these anubandhas or grounds 
for rehef, Jayaswal was the first to explain them in the light of 
Smriti texts [Manu, vu1 126, Gautama, xu 51, Vaststha, xix QI; 
Yajhavalkya,1 367, and Kautlya, IV. 85; crted in JBORS, IV, 
pp 144-46] referring to the various grounds for revision of judicial 
sentences 


’ Kartabhtkara or, according to Hultzsch, Katrabhikara, Kita- 
bhikarvo (S.), Katdbhikale (K.), nom sing m , “ one overwhelmed 
by musfortune,’’ as explained by Buhler from the use of the word 
abhikivat: in the sense of “ oppresses, overpowers’ in JG! iv 125, 
v 72 AbhtkGra, according to Woolner, may also mean (1) charm, 
Incantation, in which sense it 1s taken by Senart and Hultzsch who 
explain hatdbhikGle as ‘victims of a tmck,” and ‘ bewitched ” 
respectively , (2) means of hvelthood, and hence katabhtkdle =the 
bread-winner {citing Desin@émamald, 1 2}. 

On the whole subyect of th: unjust imprisonment (bandhana), 
execution (vadhka), and torture (palibodha) of prisoners, it 1s interest- 
ing to note that Kautilya [IV 8] also warns the Superintendent of 
Jails against these He is hable to fines for confining persons in 
jock-up without declaring the reason (samruddhakamandkhydya 
chaévayatah) , for putting them to unjust torture (karmakdGrayaiah) ; 
for denying them food and drink, for molesting them (partklesa- 
yatah), and for causing their death (gknatah) Thus the work of 
Asoka’s Dharma-Mahdmdtvas in respect of these matters lay with 
the superintendents of different jails in his empire, who were respon- 
sible for much unjust suffering for the people. 

* The Girnar text reads here “ Pétal: pute,’ 1e , ‘at Patalputra,” 
which settles the meaning of the word, wherever 1t occurs in the 
edicts [eg, RE I] Patahputra is also mentioned in the Sarath 
Pillar Edict As regards resideice of members of the royal family 
in the provincial towns, we may mention those where the princes 
hved as viceroys, viz, Taxila, Uyjain, Tosali, Suvarnagiri, Kautilya 
also speaks of Mahamatras being appointed in charge of the royal 
places of pleasure (vshgra), both in the capital and outside (vdhyé- 
bhyantara) {I x0} 

‘The Dhauli text reads ‘“‘ hida cha bahilesu cha nagalesu savesu 
S[a]vesu olodhanes[u] [me] e va pi bhat{ijnam me bhagininam 
va "The expression “‘ me olodhanesu,” ‘‘ my harems,’”’ does 
not occur in the other readings. This showe that Asoka had his own 
harems in the Mufussil towns, and in this connection we may instance 
the case of his wife, Devi of Vedisagin, who, according to the Ceylon 
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of my brothers and sisters! and whatever other relatives 
(of mine there are), everywhere are they employed. These 
Dharma-Mahamiatras are employed among those devoted 
to Dharma in all places within my dominions,’ whether one 
is eager for Dharma or established,in Dharma or properly 
devoted to charity.® 

For this purpose has this religious edict been inscribed 
that it may be everlasting and that my descendants * may 
follow in this path. 


VI 
[GIRNAR] 


Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King - 
In times past, there was not before at all hours * discharge 


legends, permanently resided there, instead of coming to Patahputra 
to live there with her royal husband and chidren Simularly, a 
second avaredhana or harem of Asoka must have been maintained 
for his second queen, Karuvaki, the mother of Prince Tivara, at the 
city of Kausambi, as will appear from her edict mscribed on the 
Allahabad Pillar, which was originally located at KauSambi As 
regards the harems of his brothers, they were, as already explained, 
at the four cilies where the brothers were posted as Asoka’s viceroys 

The nature of the work of these Dharma-Mahdmatras in the royal 
harems 1s indicated in P.E VII, viz, to stimulate theur inmates to 
motality and gifts 


1 Spasuna 


2 Visttas: or vt, also used in RE. Wand Jil, but the Dhauh 
text uses the significant word puthaviyam,ie , prithivydm, signifying 
the extent of his dommons ‘Thal tus euspue was extensive is also 
stated by Asoka in another placc—Mahdluke (or mahamte) hi vigstam 
[RE XIV] 

3" Dhvamamisito io va dhyamadhithane th va danasamyute,”” of 
which J take the translation of Hultzsch 


* Praja =sons or descendants in this edict, as also in the two Kalinga 
Edicts , not subjects, as translated by V Smith 


- This statement is not in keeping with the heavy programme of 
daily duties and eugagements to which the king 1s required to attend 
in all Nit-Sastvas [Kautslya, 1 19, Manu, vu 145, 146, 222-226; 
Yajhavalkya, vu 327-333, Agni-Purdna, cexxv. 1-17}, Asoka’s 
stricture against his predecessors does not apply even to his grand- 
father whose devotion to public work 1s thus described by Megas- 
thenes. ‘‘ The king may not sleep during the daytime. He leaves his 
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of administrative business or the receiving of reports. So 
by me has thus been arranged ~ at all hours, when I am 
eating,! or in the harem, or in the inner apartments,* or even 
in the ranches,? or in the place of religious instruction,‘ 


palace not only in time of war, but also for the purpose of judging 
causes. He then remains in Court for the whole day without allow- 
ing the business to be interrupted, even though the hour arrives 
when he must needs attend to his person ’ [McCnndle, p. 72]. Curtius 
(vui. g}also adds ‘' The palace 1s open to all comera, even when the 
king is having his hair combed and dressed It is then that he gives 
audience to ambassadors and adminusters justice to his subjects.” 
[Ib , Ancient India, p. 58 n.]. 

2 Bhumjamdnasa, adamdnas@ (Kalsi), asamanasa (Shah), and 
asaiasa (Man ) 

* Ovodhanamht, but the Kalinga texts have “ artis olodhanast,” 
within the harem ”’ 


® Vachamhi, vachasi, or vvachaspt, connected by the Prakrit gram- 
manan Hemachandra with Sanskrit vraya =enclosure for cattle and 
herdsmen Kautlya [i]. 6} includes in a vraja the following 
animals cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, camels, horses, and 
mules. He also makes attending to the business of his cattle the 
lang’s personal work [I. 19] Michelson [/AOS, 46. 259] points out 
the phonetic difficulty of d civing vacha from vraja, and of explaining 
the change of ja to cha mn Girmmar But Girnar has vacha-bhumiha 
in R.E. XII which is evidently vraja-bhumthdh. Shah. has the forms 
vracheyam (mm this edict), vyacha-bhumska [R E. XII} and vrachamts 
[RE XIII), all connected with vraya 


* Vonitamhi, uinitass I adopt the meaning of Senart, in accord- 
ance with the idea that all these words single out the different places 
with which are associated the different functions of his domestic and 
private life, viz , eating, sleeping, company of females, walking about 
in the gardens (udydmesu) or his farm, and last, but not least impor- 
tant, for Asoka, bis religious exercise In this edict, Asoka declares 
that public work has, however, the mght to encroach upon the 
domain of his private hfe, and can pursue him even into his home, 
and leisure and privacy. Some scholars [Vidhusekhara (JA, xlix. 
53) and Ojha] take vraja to mean a short journey, and vinita, a long 
one, involving a succession of conveyances and relays of horses, 
paramparavahana, as Amarakosa puts it Prof. Vidhusekhara cites 
an apt passage from the Rathavinita Sutia of Majjhima Nikaya 
where it is stated that for King Pasenadi's journey on urgent business 
from Sdvatth to Sdketa, seven ratha-vinitas [it, “the chariots to 
which are yoked the horses that are well trained and of good race”’ 
(Buddhaghosa)], ie , seven changes of horses (and perbaps of vehicles 
too) were arranged for. It may be noted that Kautilya [II. 33] 

M.A. K 
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or in the parks,! everywhere, Prativedakas* are posted ® 
with instructions to report on the affairs of my people. In 


mentions a class of chariots called va:maytka or training chariots. 
I- still adhere to my own meaning which 1s supported by Kautilya’s 
statement of the king’s duties which included svddhyaya (religious 
study), evening prayers (sandhyamupdsita), and receiving benedic- 
tions from preceptors, etc, and solitary meditation (Sdstramis 
havtavyatam chintayet), for which the Vinita, the place for such 
religious duties, was necessary Kautilya and the edict agree in 
other poir -, too, eg, orodhane of the edict corresponding to Sayita 
of Kautilya; bhumjamdnasa to sndnabhojana;, uydnesu to svatra- 
vthdra ; and vraja, which 1s implied in the king’s inspection of his 
horses, elephants, chamots and infantry (hastyasvarathdyudhiydn 
pasyet). Corresponding to Vinita, Kautilya also refers to the Upas- 
thdna (sanctuary) and Agnydgdra (room of sacred fire), where the king 
with his preceptors would deal with rebmous and other matters 
{Kautilya, I 19] Instead of “' Svadhydya,”’ or worship of Agni, 
Asoka would study Venaya in his Vinita ! 


1 That the Mauryan palace at Pétali:putra was set in a beautiful 
park is recorded by Zhan [xni 18, MoCnndle] ‘‘In the parks, 
tame pea-cocks are kept, domesticated pheasants There are shady 
groves and pasture grounds planted with trees, some of them ever 
in bloom, and while some are native to the soil, others are with 
circumspect care brought from other parts, and with thew beauty 
enhance the charms of the landscape Parrots keep hovering about 
the king and wheeling round him Within the palace grounds there 
are also artificial ponds of great beauty in which they keep fish of 
enormous size but quite tame, providing sport for the king’s sons 
who also try boating on the water ”’ 

The Udydna of the edict probably corresponds to the Mriga-vana 
which Kautilya [II 3] provides for the king’s pleasure. This game 
forest, protected by a surrounding ditch, and equipped with delicious 
fruit trees, bushes, bowers, and thornless trees, was rendered more 
secure and entertaining for the king by admitung info it all wild 
animals—tigers, elephants, bisons, and the hke—with their powers for 
mischief, their claws and teeth, cut off. 


* The sixth among the seven castes mentioned by Megasthenes 
who calls them “ overseers or inspectors’ ‘‘ It 1s their province to 
enquire into and supenntend ail that goes on in India, and make 
report to the king’ [Megasthenes, p 43] Arran adds that “it 1s 
against use and wont for these to give in a false repurt, but, indeed, 
no Indian 1s accused of lying’ Strabo also states: ‘‘ The best and 
most trustworthy men are appointed to fill these offices ’’ [McCrindle, 
p. 53]. This confirms the statement of Kautilya [I. 11] that they 
should be recruited from the highest ranks of civil service (amédtya) 
and be men tried and tested. Kautilya calls them Gidhapurusas 
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all places do I dispose of the affairs of 'the people. And 
if perchance by word of mouth IJ personally command a 
donation * or a proclamation ;® or again, if am urgent 
matter has been assigned to the Mahdmditvas® and if 
in connection therewith a debate or deliberation’ takes 


making up the Intelligence Department of Government. The 
Department had a stationary (samsthd) as well as a travelling 
(safichéra) branch (I. 11-13], 

The Pradesthas of R.E. iI may be the same as the Prativedakas, 
uf we derive the word with Thomas [JRAS, 1915, p. 112] from 
Pradesa =not a district, but a “ report,” in which sense st 1s used, for 
instance, by Kautilya [p 111], “ tena pradesena raja .. upadise:”’ 
(cf. also eftnd cha vayajanend of M R.E I (R.) and M P E. (Sarmath)]. 

* S Hid. 

* Dipakam: eg , Asoka’s scriptions recording his grant of cave 
dwellings to the Ajivikas ‘ 

* Sravdpakam, e g., the edicts (cf. Srdvdpstam, Srdvanam of M R.E. 
I) Ojha suggests that the two words might mean the officers con- 
nected with the royal benefactions (the Almoners), and with the pro- 
clamation of the royal messages Kautulya (II. 7] also mentions an 
officer called Dipaka who fixes and collects the amount of taxes to 
be paid by the déyaka or tax-payer It may also be noted that some 
of the Gupta Inscnptions mention an officer called Ajfd-dapaka, and 
Asoka might have had such an officer in view to receive his orders 
from his mouth (mukhato dlapaydm: svayam dapakam va srdvapakam), 
Svavipakam might then mean Ayhta-sravdpakam, the officer to pro- 
claim the king’s orders. 

* The clause is repeated by a mistake in the Shahbazgarhi text— 
one of the few clerical errors of the edicts 

* Nuhati, Sanskrit ndhy@nam ; vanously interpreted as ‘‘ medi- 
tation, reconsideration, amendment, adjournment, and appeal.’’ 
There is a reference here to the king's ora/ orders as distinguished 
from his more usual written orders. Jayaswal [Hindu Poiltty, II. 141] 
cites a passage from the Sukranittsdra showing that the oral orders 
of a long were not binding on his partsat or council, whence there 
arses in the council a uvivdda or a ntyhat:, which may even mean a 
reversal] of the king’s oral order. The passage in the Sukvanits 1s 
‘* AlekhyamadjRdpayats hyalekhyam yat Rarvots yah | raja kyityamubhau 
chovau tau bhyitya-nyspati sada, a kang who orders any business with- 
out writing, and an officer executing it, are both thieves in Law” 
{IT. 293}. 

Dr. B. M. Barua cites a passage from the commentary on the 
Kosambika Sutta of Mayjhima-Ntkdya in which nyhati or niyjha- 
panam is defined as ‘' atthaii cha karanaii cha dassetva afifiamaniam 
janipanam,” 1.e., as coming to an agreement after considering the 
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place! in the Pavisat,? then without a moment's interval 
should it be reported ® to me in all places, at all hours. 
Thus has been ordered by me. 
For there is no satisfaction of mine in exertion* and 
despatch of business. My highest duty is, indeed, the 
promotion of the good of all. Of that, again, the root is 


facts and reasons, and another passage from the Avigutiara, Part I, 
“ Pansa-vagga,” p 66, where saffiait: is used almost as a synonym 
for nyjhath. In the Manovatha-Puran: [Anguitava—Commentary], 
saffatti 1s explained as ‘‘ naking the matter known” (safindpentits 
jandpenh) and nyjhath as “ getting the matter examined ” (n1y7hd- 
pent: pekkhdpentt) [Asoka Edicts in New Light, pp 78, 79] 


1Samto, samtam (K.), samta (M), satam (5) See note on the 
word nm PE IV 


4 Also used in RE III in the same sense Entrusting urgent 
matters to ministers, attending to them promptly, and summoning 
the Parisad or Council for the purpose, are all mentioned by Kautilya 
as the duties of the king ‘‘ Summoning the mimssters and their 
council (mantriparisadam), the king shall speak to them on urgent 
matters (dtyayike kdrye =atvydyitke or Gchaytke of the Edict)”, 
“all urgent matter should the king attend to, but never put off, 
when postponed it will be difficult or impossible of achevement 
(Sarvamatyaytkham kdryam srinuydnndtipatayet)”’ [Kautiya, 1. 15 
and 19] 

It 1s interesting to note that Kautilya {Jb } has even defined the 
classes of business to which the king must personally attend, and 
the order in which he should attend te such business in accordance 
with its unportance or urgencv (d/yaytkavasena), viz , that concerning 
(1) religion, (2) ascetics, (3) different sects, (4) learned Brahmanas, 
(5) cattle, (6) sacred places, (7) orphans, (8) the helpless by age, 
disease or misfortune, (9) the destitute, and (10) women 

Among the king’s duties, Kautilya also mentions (a) activity (utthd- 
‘nam), (b) performance of religious mtes (yajfah\ (c) admimstration, 
(d) hberahty (daksind), (e) impartial justice (vyt1-sdmyam) 


“According to Kautilya [I 15, r9], the king usually consulted his 
council of mimuisters by means of correspondence (mantrapansadd 
patrasampresanena mantrayeta) It was only on urgent matters that 
they were summoned to his presence At such meetings of the 
council, the opinion of the majority was accepted by the king (latra 
yad-bhiyisthah lruyuh tat kurydt) The meeting-place of the council 
16 called by Kautilya [I 20] mantra-bhiamt 


*Ustdnamht Kautilya {I. r9) uses the same word uthisthamdnam 
or utthanam in almost the same context, pomting out the need of a 
king to be always active and energetic. The whole passage is indeed 
an echo of Kautiulya. ‘ In the happiness of hus subjects les the king’s 
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this: exertion and despatch of business. There is no higher 
work than the promotion of the commonweal. And if I am 
at all making any exertion, it is in order that I may obtain 
the discharge of debt to all living beings,? and make them ® 
happy in this world, while they may attain heaven in the 
world beyond. Now, for this purpose is this religious edict 
inscribed that it may last for ever, and that my sons,‘ and 
grandsons, and great-grandsons may follow ° it for the good 
of all But this is difficult of achievement except by great ® 
and sustained effort.’ 


Vil 
[SHAHBAZGARHI] 


His Sacred and Gracious Majesty desires that in all places 
should reside ® people of diverse sects 


happimess, in their good his good, the satisfaction of his subjects, 
and not his own, he should seek "’ 


‘An exact echo, almost a hteral translation, of Kautilya [Jb]: 
arthasya mulamulthanam—" the root (of success im government) ts 
to be up and doing ” 

2 Asoka adds a fourth debt for the king, over and above the three 
debts to the fathers, gods and msis—according to the Sastras 


* Ndni and kant in some texts from Sans ena, and se im other 
texts from esa 


‘The Kals: text reads putaddle, with which may be compared the 
word délakd for the king’s sons used n PE VII 


& Anuvataram, cf anuvataiuin RE V_ Other texts use the word 
parakramamtu, and its correspondents 1e , may exert themselves [cf. 
MRE [I] 

« Agena 

7 The Dhauh text adds an isolated word sefo at the end The 
word may mean svefa,1e, white, wi'h which may be compared 


the isolated sentence at the end of RE. XIII m the Gurnar 
version 


® This is apparently against Kautilya’s ynjunction that “ pdsandas 
and chanddlas are to dwell near the cremation ground (beyond the 
city) ”’ (II. 4]. Elsewhere [{II. 36} Kautilya also rules that no pdsandas 
could be accommodated mm a dharmasala without the permission of 
the city officer, Gopa, and their abode should be searched for sus- 
picious characters. 
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For they all desire restraint of passions and purity of 
Heart. 

But men are of various inclinations and of various pas- 
sions. They may thus perform the whole or a part? (of 
their duties). But of him whose liberality is, too, not great, 
restraint of passion, inner purity, gratitude and constancy 
of devotion should be indispensable *? and commendable.® 


Vill 
[SHAHBAZGARHI] 


In past periods, Their Sacred Mayjesties* used to 
go out® on so-called Vthavaydirds ® (excursions for enjoy- 
ment). In these were hunting’ and other similar 


1 Ekadesam the word occurs also m R.E Vand KRE.I. 


4 Niche (S,M and K), niche (D and J); mtchad(G) Interpreted 
by Senart and Thomas as utfyam,1ie, “ always, permanent, indispens- 
able’ But the word for nttvam is ntkyam in the Kalsi text of RE 
XIV Bihler took niche as locative singular =*' in a lowly man” 
Luders and Hultzsch take xt in the sense of “ low or mean,’’ 1€., as 
nom sing masc, i which case the passage will be translated thus 
“ But he whose hberality 1s great, but whose restraint, inner punty, 
gratitude and firmness of faith are non-existent—such a man 1s very 
mean ”” 

The word nichd for “ low’ or “ down country,” “in the south,” 
1s also used in RE XIII 


3 Padham ; badham (G ) 


“ Devanampriya, which is thus seen to have been the title of 
Asoka’s predecessors too, in the Girnar and Dhauli versions, it 15 
vajadno and lajane 


*Nikramnsu, G has fiayésu which Michelson [JAOS, 31 245] 
takes as equivalent to nyaydsuh in the sense of nivaydsuk 


6 Kautilya {II. 2] provides for a reserved forest for the king’s 
uthdra or pleasures of sport. 


7 According to Mahdvamsa [v. 154], Asoka’s own brother, Tissa, 
had indulged in hunting as his upavdya, so that hunting was per- 
mitted by him as a royal pastime down to at least 2668c, when 
Tissa left the world and became a monk The statement of Asoka 
about the pleasures of sport indulged in by his predecessors is also 
confirmed by what the Greek writers tell us about Chandragupta 
Maurya The chase is one of the three things (the two others being 
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diversions._. But Huis Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
present King, when he had been consecrated ten years, 
went out to the place of Sambodhi,? whence these Dharma- 


“ sacrifice’ and admimustrative work) which draw the king out of 
the palace He goes to the chase like Dionysus : ‘‘ crowds of women 
surround him, and outside of this circle spearmen are ranged. The 
road is marked off with ropes, and it 1s death for man aud woman 
ahke to pass within the ropes Men with drums and gongs lead the 
procession. The king hunts in the enclosures and shoots arrows 
from a platform. At his side stand two or three armed women. If 
he hunts 1n the open grounds he shoots from the back of an elephant. 
Of the women, some are in chariots, some on horses and some even 
on elephants, and they are equipped with weapons of every kind, as 
if they were going on a campaign” (Megasthenes, Fragm. xxvii.]. 
The merits of mrugaya,ie, mrigtyd, are also discussed by Kautilya 
(VIII. 3} While Pisuna condemns it as a vyasana, or indulgence, 
chiefly for 1ts physical dangers from robbers, enemies, wild animals, 
forest fires, accidents, bunger, thirst, and even mistake about direc- 
tion and destination, Kautilya approves of it as a vydydma or healthy 
physical exercise, destroying the excess of phlegm, bile, fat, and 
perspiration, and improving cne’s marksmanship and knowledge of 
the tempers of wild beasts This opinion 1s, indeed, worthy of the 
minister of Chandragupta, a warm lover of the chase. 


1 Perhaps the animal fights already referred to under R.E. I. 


* Nikvamt or Ayd-'a Sambodhim, lit , proceeded towards Enlighten- 
ment, cf. the expression Samghe upayite of MRE I. The events 
referred to in these two expressions are similar m character and took 
place also about the same time, 260 Bc The term Sambodh: 1s used 
in the Mahdvamsa [v 266] in the sense of Buddhism which was 
taught Asoka by Upagupta after 2628c [Jb 227] The Vrshat 
Svayambhu Purdnam also represents Asoka as approaching Upagupta 
for mstruchon as regards “‘ Sambodhi-vrata, sambodht-sddhana, or 
Bodhi-marga "' [Fasciculus, I. p. 20] 

‘““Gomng to Samnbodh ’’ may, however, mean a physical process, 
as Dr. D R Bhandarkar has suggested, ‘ mudicates a journey to 
the place of Enlightenmert, 1e, to Be’ Gayd This meaning 
follows from the statement that this Journey 1s designated as, and 
included among, the Dharma-ydirds, the royal pilgmmages 
through the country, which were fraught with so much 
gocd for it. The “ going to Sathbodhi” or Gayd was the first of 
Asoka’s Dharma-ydatrds, which afterwards became the order of the 
day, as definitely stated in the Edict in the expression, fenesd dhay- 
mayata (G.). The Divydvadina, however, makes Lumbini-vana ag 
the first of the holy places visited by Asoka n his pilgrimage with 
Upagupta, and his visit to Bodhi-mula following afterwards. The 
Div. dates Asoka's pilgrimage as following the construction of his 
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ydtras in which are the following: visits and gifts to 
Brahmans and Sramanas; visits and gifts of gold 1o the 
elders; visits to the people of the country,” instructing 
them in morality, and discussions with them on same as 
suitable thereto.’ 


vikdvas and stupas which, according to the Mahdvamsa [v. 173), 
were completed after the seventh year of his coronation, ie., after 
about 262 Bc, and so the legends may be taken to be at one with 
the inscription on this point. The Divya@vaddna further states that 
after his first visit to the Bodhi-tree, Asoka became so much attached 
to it that it roused the jealousy of his then Chief, but wicked, Queen, 
Tisyaraksita who had a spell cast upon the tree to destroy it. 
Eventually she had to yield to the king’s devotion to the tree, and 
to accompany bum on his anxious visit to the tree with elaborate 
measures to revive it 

In place of ayaya (Sambodhum) are used in other versions 
nikvamt, ntkhamithd, a word already used in R E, III and K R.E. II 
to indicate the sending out of officers on four 


1 Hwata-pratiuidhane: cf bamdhanabadhasa patiwidhdndya in 
RE V_ This statement about Asoka’s journeys being attended 
with gifts of gold 1s supported by the Dtvydvaddna where, on the 
occasion of his visit to each Buddhist holy place, Asoka 1s said to 
have given away 100,000 gold pieces (Satasahasyam datiam) He is 
also said to have built at each such place a chattya or shrine as 4 
memorial of his visit That he must have built such a shnne at 
Bodh-Gaya 1s inferred from the fact that 1t must have served as the 
prototype of the representations of the Bodhi-tree with its stone 
surround and temple figured among the sculptures at Sanchi and 
Bharhut where, moreover, there 1s the identifying inscribed label, 
“ Bhagavato Sikamunino Bodhi (Asatho),” “ ASvattha, the Bodhi- 
tree of Bhagavan Saékyamuni ” {see Foucher’s Beginnings of Buddhast 
Art, p 102, and Marshall's Gusde to Sancht, pp 51, 61,65, 71]. Bloch, 
however, thinks [ASR, 1908-9, pp 146f } that the Bharhut relievo 
cannot be taken to be the representation of the supposed Asokan 
fencing round the Bodhi-tree in the absence of any remains, 
while of the extant remains, the railing, the oldest part, from its 
inscnptions naming the kings, Indragmmitra 2nd Brahmamitra, 
is clearly post-Asokan, of the Suiya period, and the other part 


is of the Gupta penod, with its figures of Garudas, {’irtumukhas, 
stiipas, etc. 


* Janapadaso janasa as distinguished from the Paurajana, or 
townspeople. 


* Tatopayam =tadopaya (G.), akin to Sansknt tadaupéiyika or 
tadupayogi, suitable for that, some take it as tatah param. 
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This becomes a great delight,! an additional ® portion,? of 
His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King. 


IX. 
[Karst] 


Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King : 
People perform various ceremonies* In troubles,5 marriages 
of sons ® and daughters,’ birth of children, departures from 
home—on these and other (occasions) people perform many 
different ceremonies. But in such (cases) mothers and wives ° 


1 Rati, lati, and abhilame (Dhauh text)=abhwima. Ci Sans. 
rai: = delight 


2 Amit, ane (M ) 


3 Bhago. The meaning is that Asoka derived from the dharma- 
yairds an additional pleasure, such as his predecessors could not 
denve from their vthdra-ydtrds 

Usually bhage amie (G) have been taken as locatives = Pali and 
Sans apara-bhdge, “‘on the other side” But the locatrve in the 
eastern dialect would add to the two words the ending -ast, as shown 
by Hultzsch [Corpus, p 15, n 6] MHultzsch, however, translates 
the passage differently. ‘“‘ This (es@) second (amfie) period (bhdge) 
(of the reign) of King Devinampnya Priyadarsin becomes a pleasure 
in a higher degree ”’ { [bid } 


4 Mamgalan:, the meaning of which is indicated, as Mr K P. 
Jayaswal has pointed out [/BORS, vol iv. p 146], in the Mahd- 
mamgala Jataka It indicates the special ceremonies which are per- 
formed tc secure some good or avert some evil, and involved sacrifice 
of animal hfe, the real reason for Asoka’s objection to them. The 
idea of this Edict 1s suggested by the Mahdmangala Suita [Sutta 
Nipdid, u 4), where among the best of mangalas the Buddha instances 
“ waiting on father and mother, protecting child and wife, giving 
alms, looking after relatives, patience, and pleasant speech, inter- 
course with samayas, and so forth ’”’ 


& Abddhast, wlness or troubles. 
* Avaha, “ bringing in the marmed couple "' 
7 Viudha, ‘ sending out the daughter.” 


® Abakajantyo, i.e., arbhakajanani, mahiddyo (G.) (mahtld), sthi 


(stri) (D ), sirsxyaka (S.) and baltkajanika (M) (abaka, according to 
Hultzsch). 
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perform numerous and diverse, petty! and worthless 
ceremonies.* 

Now ceremonies should certainly ‘be performed. But 
these bear little fruit. That, however, is produ“tive of great 
fruit which is connected with Dharma. Herein are these: 
Proper treatment of slaves and emoployees,® reverence to 


1 Khuda, also chhudam (G.) (Rsudram) and putka (S.) (puitka, 
stinking, foul) 


3Dr Bloch regards the worship of the Bodh: Tree as one of such 
ceremonies, and finds in Asoka’s contempt for these, as expressed 
here, the reason for believing m the truth of the trad:stion, already 
narrated, that Asoka once made “‘ a determined effort to destroy the 
Bodhi Tree” as recorded by Yuan Chwang [ASR, 1908-9, p 140}. 
That 1s why no remams whatever have been brought to light 
so far in Bodh Gaya, which might be ascribed to Asoka, as further 
concluded by Dr Bloch [J6 }. 


* Dasa-bhaiakast samyd (samma mn S)-patspats. According to 
the Szgalovdda sutiania [cited under RE JI} the master (aytraka) 
should minister (pachchupatthGiabba) to his servants and employees 
(désa-kammakard) in five ways, viz , ‘ by assigning them work accord- 
ing to their strength (vathd balam kammanta samuidhdnena), by 
supplying them with food and wages {bhatta-vettana}, by tending 
them in sickness (gildmupatihdnena) , by shanng with them unusual 
delicacies (achchhariyadnam vasdnam samuibhdgena); by granting 
leave at times [samaye vossaggena 1¢€, ‘by constant relaxation so 
that they need not work ali day, and special leave with extra food 
and adornment for festivals, etc ’’’ (Commentary)|] It 1s also to be 
noted that Kautilya in his Avthasdstva has two chapters dealing with 
the rights and duties of dadsas and karmakaras or bhritakas, slaves 
and nrelhngs [III 13 and 14} According to him, a man became a 
slave as a captive in war (dhvajdhritah), or for inability to pay off debts 
meusred to meet domestic troubles, or government demand for fines 
and court decrees But such slavery for an Arya could always be 
redeemed What Asoka means by “ proper treatment” of these 
slaves and paid servants 1s, therefore, the treatment to which they 
were entitled under the law as expounded by Kautilya The law made 
penal the following offences against slaves, viz , (2) defrauding a slave 
of his property and privileges, (6) mis-employing him (such as 
making him carry corpses or sweep) or hurting or abusing him. As 
regards the harmakara, the law secured to him his wages under the 
agreement between him and his master, which should be known to 
their neighbours (karmakarasya harmasambandhamasanné vidyuh), 
The amount of the wages was to be determined by the nature of the 
work and the tune taken in doing 1t Non-payment of such wages 
was fined. The bhpiaka was also entitled to his vetana or legal wages, 
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teachers,! restraint of violence towards living creatures and 
liberality to Brahman and Sramana ascetics.* These and 
such others are called Dharma-mamgalas. 

Therefore should it be said by a father, or a son, or a 
brother, or a master, or a friend, a companion, and even a 
neighbour : “ This is commendable ; this is the ceremony to 
be performed until the purpose thereof is fulfilled; this 
shall I perform.’’® For those ceremonies that are other than 
these ‘—they ® are all of doubtful effect. It may achieve 


and to some concession if he was incapacitated for work (asaktah), 
or put to ugly work (kutstta karma), or was im illness or distress 
(vyadhau vyasane) In another chapter, Kautilya [II. 1] lays down 
as the king’s duty to correct (vimayam grahayet) those who neglect 
their duty towards slaves and relatives (ddsahttakabandhunasyrnvato), 
and punishes with a fine the person of means not supporting his wife 
and children, father and mother, minor brothers, or widowed sisters 
and daughters 


1Gurinam apachit: (G), teachers (dchartya) are to be served by 
their pupils (antevdsind) in five ways. ‘‘ by msing (from their seat in 
salutation, withdnena); by waiting upon them (upatihdnena), by 
eagerness to learn (sussusdya) , by personal service (parichariydya) ; 
and by attention when receiving their teaching (sakkachcham sippa- 
patiggahanena) " [Ib ] 


*In RE III and Girnar texts of other edicts where the expression 
occurs, it is of the form Brdhmana-Sramana, but elsewhere 1t 1s 
Sramana-brahmana According to Pamm ju. 2, 34], the correct 
Sanskrit form should be Sramana-brakmanam, but, according to 
Varitika, the order of the two words in such compounds 1s the order 
of social precedence conveyed by them. Thus in this view 1t may be 
inferred that the expression Svamana-brdhmana must have been 
used in places or by * riters prefernng Buddhism to Brahmanism. 
Later, this interesting compound came to be cited by Patafjali 
as an example under P&nimi’s rule [u. 4, 9] to indicate standing 
enmity, as between the cat and the mungoose, between the 
Brahmana and the Sramana, and Patafyali is supported also by the 
later Kasskd Thus the sense of both the Asokan compounds, 
Devandmpriya and Sramaya-brihmana bas deteriorated in course of 
history. 


* Hultzsch reads “imam kachhim +t.” Buhler reads here “‘ ka 
[tha] ott.” 

*E ht ttale magale; ye ht etake magale (Shah.); eh: thave magale 
(Man ). 

5 Se; tam (S.). 
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that purpose or may not. And it is only for this world. 
But this ceremonial of Dharma is not of time. Even if one 
does not achieve that object in this world, in the world 
beyond is produced endless merit But if one achieves that 
purpose in this world, the gain of both results from it—that 
object in this werld, and endless merit is produced in the 
other world by this Dharma-mangala.' 


»,¢ 
[Kasi] 


His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King does not 
regard glory cr fame as bringing much gain except that 
whatever glory or fame he desires, it would be only for this 
that the people might in the present time and in the future * 
should practise obedience to Dharma and conform to the 
observances of Dharma __ For this purpose does His Sacred 
and Gracious Majesty the King wish for glory or fame 
And what little he exerts 3 himself, that 1s all for the here- 
after, and in order that all may be free from confinement (or 


1 Instead of this paragraph, the Girnar, Dhauh, and Jaugada texts 
have the following ‘‘ And this, too, 1s stated that hberahty 1s com- 
mendable. But there 1s no such hberahty or favour as the gift of 
religion (dharma-dadnam), or the favour of religion Therefore should 
a fnend, lover (suhy:dayena), relative, or patron, exhort, on such and 
such occasions, thus ‘This should be done, this is laudable, by 
this one 1s able to attain heaven’ And what 1s more worth doing 
than the attainment of heaven ? ”’ 


The words dhamma-dana and dhammanuggaha occur m the 
Itvuttaka 


* Ayatiye, the Girnar text reads dighdya =dirghdya, 1.¢., long tame 
to come The word for ‘‘the present ’’ is faddtpano (Girnar) or 
tadatvaye (Kalsi), which 1s explained by Thomas [J RAS, 1916, p 120] 
in the light of the words tadatvanubandhau, ‘‘ smmediate and future 
effects,”’ and tdddtvtka, “ one who hives in the moment and spends as 
he gets” (yo yad yad utpadyate tad tad bhaksayatt so tadaturkah), used 


by Kautilya ({II.9; IX 4] Kautilya also uses the expression taddtve 
cha ayatyam chain V, 1 and 4 


xy Lakamati, parakvamah (S), a favourite word of Asoka in his 
Edicts (M R.E I, RE VI) 
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bondage).? And this is bondage, viz., sin.* This is, indeed, 
difficult of achievement by the lowly or high® in rank ‘* 
except by strenuous preliminary ® effort, renouncing all.® 
But among these’ (two), it is the more difficult of achieve- 
ment by the person of superior rank. 


XI 
[SHAHBAZGARYI | 


Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King : 
There is no such gift as the gift of Dharma, acquaintance in 
Dharma,® or the distribution of Dharma, or kinship in 


1 Apapaldsave , apartsrave (S), apapartsrave (G), from root $9, 
to surround, encircle, enclose Luterally, 1t might mean ‘‘in httle 
perl ’’ = alpa-parrsvave 


"Cf the expression vaddha-jiva,1e , soul that 1s ‘‘ cnbbed, cabined, 
and confined,”’ and not free 


3’ Usutena =uchchhritena, *‘ of tugh degree ”’ 


* Vagend =vargena, 1e, by status, the word also occurs in 
K RE I, but m a different sense, which 1s by some supposed to 
be the sense here too In that case, the meaning would be “ officers 
of low and high rank ”’ 

> Agend, cf RE VI 


§ Savam paltdttu [also parichajutpad (G ) and paritiyttu (S)] This 
makes more definite the idea first expressed by Asoka in MRE I by 
the expression pardkramaméanena or dhamayutena (Mask: text), which 
refers ultimately to concentration of effort, renouncing all other 
interests Hualtzsch notes ‘the usual translation, ‘ renouncing 
everything,’ 1s improbable because Asoka nowhere advocates absolute 
poverty, though he recommends ‘ moderation in possessions’ in 
RE Il” He translates it as “laying aside every (other aim) ”’ 
Cf savachat: ruf1 m RE XIII, Shah., 1 12 


1 Heta; atira nm Mansehra text 


® The expression dhammaddnam and the sense of the whole passage 
are to be found in the Dhammapada, verse 354, as shown by Senart 
—Sabbadinam dhammaddnam jindti, ‘‘ the gift of Dharma prevails 
over all gifts.” 


* Interpreters of this Edict have not explained how the items that 
follow are to be taken as illustrations of what have been called 
(1) Dharma-daina, (2) Dharma-samstava, (3) Dharma-samutbhdga 
(4) Dharma-sambandha Unless this 1s understood the sense of the 
Edict will be missed These four expressions may be taken to refer 
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Dharma. It is as follows: proper treatment of slaves and 
servants, obedience to mother and father, liberality to friends, 
companions, relations, Brahmana and Sramana ascetics, and 
abstention from slaughter of living creatures for sacrifice. 

This is to be preached by father, son, brother, master, 
friend, comrade, or neighbour—that this is commendable, 
this should be accepted as duty. Thus doing, one gains? 
this world while infinite merit occurs in the world beyond by 
this dharma-ddana. 


XII 
[GIRNAR] 


His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King is honouring 
all sects,* both ascetics, and house-holders ;2 by gifts and 


to the different relations and activities of life, such as those con- 
nected with gifts, acquaintance, kinship or distnbution of nches 
(samvibhaga) These Asoka wants to be based on, and regulated 
by, morality If a man has to give, he should preferably give to 
Brahmanas and Sramanas, and thereby support Dharma and make 
his gifts a Dharma-déna, a mghteous gift as distinguished from 
adharma-dina, git to unlawful objects Similarly, the proper 
relationship (Dharma-sambandha) with one’s parents is obedience to 
them, Fnendship must be based not on mere sentiment, but on 
liberality, and then alone will 1t be Dharma-samstava, Lastly, the 
blessings of Dharma should be widely distributed so as to reach the 
lowly members of the household, its slaves and servants, nay, even 
the dumb animals, so that they may be spared improper treatment 
and violence This 1s imphed by Dharma-samutbhaga 

To these four terms, expressive of the apphcation of morality to 
domestic life and relations, may be added the fifth term used by 
Asoka in RE XIII, viz, Dharma-vyaya, which apples to the con- 
duct of a kang. We have also the expressions dharma-yétra in R.E. 
VIII; dharmdnugraha, dharma-dina, and dharma-mangala in RE. 
IX , dharma-stambha, dharma-srdvana in PE. VIL; and the well- 
known word dharma-mahdmdatra in so many Edicts. 

| Avadheli ; Senart quotes drddhaye maggam from Dhammapadg, 
verse 281. 

* Pdsamdans ; also prasamdant (5); pasadani (M), below K. has 
the form pasada and S prasada, the word 1s also used m RF VII 
and XIII. 

* The various pdsandas or sects are made up of two classes of 
people—the ascetics and the householders. 
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offerings of various kinds is he honouring them, But His 
Sacred Majesty does not value such gifts or honours as that 
how should there be the growth of the essential elements ! 
of all religious sects. The growth of this genuine matter is, 
however, of many kinds. But the root of it is restraint of 
speech, that is, that there should not be honour of one’s 
own sect and condemnation of others’ sects without any 
ground. Such slighting? should be for specified grounds 
only. On the other hand, the sects of others should be 
honoured for this ground and that.8 Thus doing, one 
helps his own sect to grow, and benefits the sects of 
others, too. Doing otherwise, one hurts‘ his own sect and 
injures the sects of others. For whosoever honours his 
own sect and condemns the sects of others wholly from 
devotion to his own sect, ie, the thought, “‘How I may 
glonfy > my own sect,”—one acting thus® injures more 
gravely his own sect on the contrary. Hence concord’ 
alone is commendable, in this sense that all should listen 
and be willing to listen to the doctrines professed by others. 
This 1s, in fact, the desire of His Sacred Majesty, viz., that 


1 Sdravadhi =sdra-uriddht Asoka’s meaning 1s that the greatness 
of a sect does not depend so much upon the external support or 
reverence it can command, the number of its followers, a5 upon its 
inner essence, its vital principles The vita] and essential principles 
no doubt themselves differ among different sects, but Asoka dis- 
covers the common root of them all, which 1s a wide-hearted tolera- 
tion recognising that there 1s an element of truth im every sect, to be 
respected by all sects. 

1 Lahuké from laghn 

* Tena tana prakaranena ; the Shah. and Mans. texts have akarena 
=&Gkdrena,ie, “im every way” 

‘Chhanatr; ksanat: (S ), hurts. 

5 Dipayema. 

5 So cha puna tatha karéto or havamtam (S), the Shahbazgarhi 
text shows another mistake in writing by repeating this clause 

7 Samavudyo; but Shah. reads sayamo, 1¢., samyamah, restraint 
of speech Bhandarkar (Asoka, p 299] translates the word by 
‘‘concourse ”’ in the sense of ‘‘coming together, assembling ’’ But 
for the Shah. correspondent samyama, thie meaning would have 
been more suitable in view of the next phrase which :mphes 
‘hearing’ and is suggestive of an assembly 
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all sects should be possessed of wide learning! and good 
doctrines. And those who are content in their respective 
faiths, should all be told that His Sacred Majesty does not 
value so much gift or external honour as that there should 


be the growth of the essential elements, and breadth,? of all 
sects. 


For this purpose are, indeed, employed the Dharma- 
mahamatras, Stri-adhyaksa-mahimatras® (Mahamiatras in 
charge of, or who were, the superintendents of 
women), the officers in charge of pastures* and other 


1 Bahusrufa this 1s suggested by the previous exhortation that 
the sects should not remain self-contained, but should know each 
other’s doctmmes Such knowledge will promote harmony The 
term ‘‘ Bahnéruta’’ 1s mentioned as a technical academic title for 
Buddhist monks by Itsing (Takakusu’s ir, p 180) 


* Bahakd, breadth of outlook and sympathies, the result of bahus- 
ruta Hultzsch takes it in the sense of many, 1°, as an adjective 
qualifying the officers mentioned in the sentence following 


9 Tthijhakha-mahamdld , rthidhiyakha-mahdmataé (Kalsi) , tstriuyaksa- 
mahamatira (Mansehra) It 1s usually translated as simply “ censors 
of the women,” ignoring the word adhyaksa It 1s possible to take the 
Mahamatras as being themselves the adhyaksas or superintendents 
of the women That the Mahdmdivas were in charge of women 1s 
Stated n RE V 


4 Vachabhumikd, also vrachabhumika (Shah and Mans) The 
word vracha (also used in RE VI) means vraja or pasture, and 
bhums denotes office It is not, however, clear how officers dealing 
with pastures and women can promote the cause of toleration among 
the different sects The passage as interpreted up to now does not 
fit in with the context, unless we suppose that the expression might 
indicate the officers in charge of the high roads along which travelled 
the people and pilgrims, and these vrazabhiimidas could usefully work 
among the travellers There is also a suggestion that the vraja-Lbhimika 
might be the native of Vraja-bhiinu (1 ¢, the sacred land of Mathura 
and Brindaban), fond of pilgrimage and religious discussions, for which 
such officers could be profitably employed by government But the 
other supposition 1s more hkely There were needed special officers 
to be in charge of roads, and rest-houses, which Asoka was so liberal 
in providing. It may be noted that Kautilya [II 1] Jays down as 
the king’s duty the protection of the highways of commerce ‘vanth- 
patham) from molestations by courtiers, tax-collectors (kdrmtka), 
robbers, and wardens of the marches (Anta-pdla), and from damage 
by herds of cattle, and of the live stock of the country (pasuvyaydn) 
from robbers, tigers, poisonous creatures, and diseases Thus an 
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bodies.1 And the fruit of this is that the promotion of 
one’s own sect takes place as well as the glorification ? 
of the Dharma.* 


officer like the vraja-bhumtka might very well be needed for d1s- 
charging this duty and obligation of the king m respect of the 
pasuvvaja and vantkpatha, an officer in charge of cattle and com- 
munications {including trade-routes by both !and and sea—" sthala- 
patha varipathaécha”’ (Kautilya, II. 37)] The Vivitddhyaksa of 
Kautilya {I] 34] corresponds to such an officer His duty was to 
establish wells and tanks, and groves of flowers and fruit-trees in 
arid tracts (anudake), to keep the roads 1n order, arrest thieves, see 
to the safety of caravans of merchants, and to protect cattle Lastly, 
it may be noted that Kautilya [II 6] has also used the term vraja to 
denote a subject of administration under the Samd@hartd, defined as 
comprising the interests of the live-stock of the country such as 
kine, buttaloes, goats, sheep, asses, camels, horses, and mules. 

Regarding women, perhaps 1t was necessary to preach the dharma 
of toleration to them as a class! That there were Mahdmdtras 
attached to the royal harem 1s also indicated by Kautilya [1 10]- 
because they had to deal with ladies, their special qualification 
emphasised 1s sexual purity (Admopadhdsuddhdn), and they are to be 
placed in charge of the places of pleasure both 1n capital and outside 
(vahyabhyantara-vihdvaraksdsu) The word vahya of Kautilya occurs 
also in the R E V in the expression ‘‘ Hida cha (or Patalipute cha) 
bahilesu cha nagalesu’’ Again, in the Venaya [vol ww p_ 158}, 
there 1s a reference to the appointment of religious preachers for the 
royal harem (ttthagdvam dhammam vachehitt) Hultzsch compares 
uhijhakha with the ganthadhyaksa of Kautuya [IT. 27] The women 
are dealt with by the Dhayma-Mahadmdatras in RE V, but here by 
a special class of officers Thus RE XII must have been a later 
production than R.E V—another proof that all the Edicts were not 
composed simultaneously [See note under RE IV} 

1Nikaya Cf the word varygain K RE. Officials in charge of 
different sects are mentioned m RE VII 

* Dipana 

* The Dharma here may be taken to refer to the essence or vital 
element, the saya, of each sect, which this Edict emphasises, and not 
to the Dharma as defined in other Edicts 

It may be noted that this Edict appears by itself on a separate 
rock at Shahbazgarhi as at Mansehra Probably the conditions in 
these localities called for special attention being drawn to the lessons 
of toleration preached in this Edict Kautilya (XIII §] also msists 
tbat the king who conquers a country should respect its rehgion and 
its festivals 
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XII? 
[SHAHBAZGARHI] 


By His Sacred and Gracious Majesty consecrated eight 
years was Kalinga conquered. One hundred and fifty 
thousand in number were those carried off from there, a 
hundred thousand in number were those who were slain? 
there, and many times as many those who were dead.® 

Thereafter,‘ now,® the Kalingas being annexed, became 


1 It is interesting to note that this Edict describing the conquest of 
Kahnga and its attendant cruelties and evils was not allowed by the 
emperor to appear among the other Edicts in Kalinga, probably out 
of his own sense of remorse, and respect for the feelngs of the con- 
quered people. 

* Hate. G reads “ tairahatam =tatva dhatam’”’ If so, the word 
nate should mean dhata or ‘‘ wounded,” but below date 1s again used 
im the sense of “slain ‘' The expression “‘ vadha va maranarh va 
apavaho va” is used a little below, corresponding to “' apavudhe, 
hate, and mute ” as used here 

*It may be that this Edict is guilty of an exaggeration here If 
the number of those who died (of wounds received in the fight) be 
taken to be at least thrice that of the killed, the total number of 
casualties would be something hke four lacs, and, adding to these 
the number of deportees, the total number of the army that fought 
on the battlefield would be at least 54 lacs If, with Goltz [The 
Nation wn Arms, p 148, quoted by Mr. K P. Jayaswal n J/BORS, 
vol, 1 p 440}, we assume that “every 15th soul of the population 
can take up arms in defence against a foreign invasion,” the popula- 
tion of Kalinga in Asoka’s time would number at least 75 lacs, as 
against the present population of §0 lacs. According to the famous 
Kh4ravela inscription of about a hundred years later, the population 
of Kalinga 1s stated to be 38 lacs, if the reading of Mr Jayaswal 
[Jb.] is acceptel We may arrive at that figure by shghtly altenng 
the proportion of its fighting strength to its total population from 
sx per cent, as stated by Goltz, to say eight per cent., which 1s 
quite reasonable. The heavy casualties in this war with the Kalingas 
were, no doubt, due to the heroism of their defence as well as to the 
number of the army The interesting fact 1s given by Megasthenes 
\Fragm 1 vi] that the king of the Kalingas had himself a standing 
bodyguard of “60,000 foot soldiers, 1000 horsemen, and 700 
elephants ”’ 

* Tatopacha, tatah paschat. 

' Adhuna. 
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intense ' His Sacred Majesty’s observance of Dharma,? love 
of Dharma,’ and his preaching of the Dharma. There was 
the remorse ‘ of His Sacred Majesty having conquered ° the 
Kalngas For where an independent country is forcibly 
reduced, that there are slaughter, death, and deportation of 
people has been considered very painful and deplorable by 
His Sacred Majesty. But this is considered even more 
grievous by His Sacred Majesty in as much as there ° dwell 
Brahmana and Sramana ascetics, or followers of other sects,’ 
or householders, among whom are established (the following 
virtues), viz , obedience to elders,® to parents, and preceptors, 
proper conduct towards fnends, companions, supporters and 
relatives, servants and dependents and steadfastness of 
devotion, whom befalls there injury or slaughter or removal® 
of their loved ones 

Or, if there are then incurring misfortune ” the frjends, 
acquaintances, helpmates, and relations of those whose 
affection (for them) is unabated, this becomes the affliction ™ 


1 Tire, also tivo (G) The significance of this word has been 
generally missed to the misreading of an important phase of Asoka’s 
history, as explained in the body of the book The view taken here 
1s that the Kalinga conquest was followed by the icrease of Asoka’s 
faith in Buddhism, not by his conversion which took place earher 
Because he had already been a lay-Buddhust, he felt all the more 
keenly the cruelties of the war 


® Dhvamapalanam, dhamma-vdyo in other texts Hultzsch reads 
Dhramasslana =study of morahty 

8 Dhrama-kamata , dhamma-kamatd (K ) 

4 Anusochana , also anusaye (K ) 

5 Viginets , vagimetu in K 8 Tatra 

7 Amite va prasamda, the Buddhists call a!l non-Buddhist sects as 
pasandas, heretics. 

8 Agvabhuts ; cf the use of the word agra in other Edicts [RE X, 
VI]. K reads agabhuts which Buhler took to mean agecjanman, a 
member of a higher caste, ora Brahmana But Hultzsch thinks that 
bhuti in agrabhutt corresponds to Sans bdbirift, and takes agrabhuft 
to mean ‘‘ those who recerve high pay ” 

* Nikvamanam; cf the use of the word in other Edicts (R E. Ill 
(K.)., R.E. IT) 

10 Vasana ; vyasanam (G.)}, misfortune, due to ther bereavement. 

A paghratho, also upaghdato (G ). 
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of them, too, though they are (themselves) well provided 


tor.} 
Thus these (ills) are of all men in equal shares? but felt 


most by His Sacred Majesty. [There 1s, again, no country 
where de not exist these classes,’ viz , Brahmana and Sra- 
mana ascetics, except among the Yonas*] There 1s no 
(place) in any country where there is not a faith of people 
in one or other of the sects 

Therefore, even a hundredth or the thousandth part of all 
those people who were wounded, slain, or carried off captives, 
m Kalinga, would now be considered gnevous by His Sacred 


1Suvthitanam the expression points to the non-combatant 
civilan population, who nevertheless felt hit by the war, though 
indirectly, through the suffenngs it caused to their near and dear 
ones Their very virtue of fellow-feeling (sneha) bnngs them to 
grtef Asoka thus repents the war (1) for the sufferings of the 
soldiers, (2) for the sufferings of the famulies of soldiers that were 
mostly virtuous people, and (3) the sufferings of the general body 
of citizens connected with the bereaved families by ties of affection, 
dependence, or kmship Thus the suffering of the war is not 
localised, but becomes general, affecting all classes of people in the 
country 

“ Pratebhagam 

’ The king who regards “all men as his children’’ (K RE] has 
to take a share of the suffering of all 

‘Nikaya this sentence does not appear m the Shah, but only 
in the Kals1, Girnar and Mansehra text 

5 An echo of the canonical passage addressed by the Buddha to 
Assalayana “ Sutante Yonukambozesu anfiesu cha pachchantymesu 
janapudcsu durva vanitd, ayyouh’ eva diso cha; ayyo hutvd daso hott, 
daso hutud ayyo hott?” '* Have you heard this that in the Yona, 
Kamboja, and other border countnes, there are only two varnas or 
social classes, drya, master, and ddsa, servant, that an drya may 
become a ddsa and a dasa may become an drya’’’ This passage 
shows that as early as the time of the Buddha and Asgvaldyana these 
Yonas, Kambojas, and other peoples on the Indjan frontier, were 
outside the pale of Indian society with its characteristic divisions 
unto castes and sects The only divisions they had in their society 
were the economic ones, the divisions between the class of employers 
and that of the employees, and these divisions were more or less 
elastic and interchangeable, unhke the castes of Indian soctety which 
were ngidly fixed, so that one could not pass from one caste to 


another [Mayhima-Ntkaya n 149,P TS] (I owe this reference to 
Mr C D Chatter: } 
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Majesty Nay, even if any one does mischief, what can be 
forgiven is considered as fit to be forgiven by His Sacred 
Majesty. Even those forest peoples! who have come under 
the dominions of His Sacred Mayesty—even these he seeks 
to win over to his way of life and thought? And it is said 
unto them how even in his repentance? 1s the might * of 
His Sacred Majesty, so that they may be ashamed (of their 
crimes) and may not be killed. Indeed, His Sacred Majesty 
desires towards all living beings freedom from harm, restraint 
of passions, impartiality and cheerfulness.® 

And what 1s Dharma-vyjaya,§ moral conquest, is considered 


1 Alay1, also alaviyo(G) Itmay be noted that Kautilya [XIII 5) 
mentions two kinds of conquests, viz (1) the conquest of the Atavyas 
or foresters, and (z) the conquest of settled territory (gy@mddz) He 
places the aiavyas under the administration of special officers called 
the Atavipdla [1 16, etc ] , 

2 Anunelt, also anunayats (M) I take the words m theur literal 
sense anu-nayat: =brings them to the same discipline, anunyapets, 
anuntjhapayait (M ) =anunidhydpayah, 1e, make them follow the 
same line of thinking 

* Anutape cf anusochanam used above 

‘ Prabhave =prabhava, power It 1s connected with the word 
hamiteyasu which follows. Provided the wild tribes behave decently, 
they will be kindly treated otherwise they will feel the compelling 
power of the emperor 

§ Another definition of the Dharma specially meant for these ruder 
peoples who must first be trained in the elementary virtues of life 
specified here They must first get over ‘‘ the state of nature” in 
which they live, the state of war among themselves, and form them- 
selves into a “‘ civil society ” resting on self-restraint, fellow-feeling, 
and the joy of a communal hfe Thus Asoka does not place before 
these ruder folks his usual definition of Dharma involving the 
cultivation of proper domestic and social relations 

The word for ‘ cheerfulness" 1s vabhastye as taken by Buhler 
from Sans vabhasya But rabhasya may also mean “ violence,”’ in 
which sense it 1s taken by Luders and Hultzsch, who explain sama- 
chartyam vabhastye as ‘‘ impartiality in case of violence,” talang 
rabhasvye as locative case Instead of rabhastye, G and K read 
madava and madava, i.e, mildness, compascion 

§ It 1s anteresting to note that the term dharmavijaya is not newly 
coined by Asoka, though he gives it his own, and a new, meaning. 
The term has been used by Kautilya [XII. 1] who distinguishes three 
classes of conquerors as (a) Dharmav:jayi, who is satisfied with the 
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by His Sacred Majesty the principal conquest. And 
this has been repeatedly won by His Sacred Majesty both 
here (in his dominions) and among all the frontier peoples 
even to the extent of six hundred yojanas where (are) 
the Yona king, Antiochos by name, and, beyond that Antio- 
chos, the four kings named Ptolemy, Antigonos, Magas 
and Alexander!, helow,? the Cholas, Pandyas, as far as 
Tamraparni ° 


mere obeisance of the conquered , (b) Lobha-vyjayi, whose greed has 
to be satisfied by the surrender of termtory and treasure , and (c) 
Asuva-viyayi, who would be satisfied with the surrender of not merely 
territory and treasure, but even the sons and wives of the conquered, 
and even taking away his life According to this characterisation of 
conquerors, probably Asoka, as conqueror of the innocent Kalmgas, 
had behaved lke the Asuva-viayi, the unnghteous conqueror ! 
This transition from an Asura-vyayi to a Dharma-vyavi had no 
doubt followed the transformation of Chanddsoka to Dharmasoka 

It may be noted that the Mahdbhdvata also (Santis P, Raya- 
dharma, ch 59, v 38] refers to three kinds of conquest or vyaya, 
viz. (1) Dharmayukta-viyaya, (2) Artha-viaya, and (3) Asura-vijaya 

1 Historically perhaps the most important passage of the Edicts, 
as it helps the working out of Asoka’s chronological history The 
five Greek contemporanes of Asoka were all alive up to 258 BC 
when one of them died, and uf Asoka could not hear of it till a year 
later, then the date of this reference would be 2573.0 We know 
from RE III, [V and V that the Rock Edicts were issued in the 
twelfth and thirteenth year of his consecration which took place in 
270BC, whence his accession should be dated m 274 BC The 
Greek kings referred to were (1) Antiochos II Theos of Syma 
(261-246 BC), also mentioned in RE IJ (2) Ptolemy II Phila- 
delphos of Egypt (285-247 BC) (3) Antigonos Gonatas of Macedoma 
(278-239 BC) (4) Magas of Cyrene (west of Egypt), (300-258 Bc) 
(5) Alexander of Epirus-(272 ?-258 Bc) ‘The identification of these 
kings was due to Lassen [Jndische Alterthumskunde, B1 u p 256f ] 
The view of Asoka’s chronology as taken here (which 1s also that 
of Cambridge History) does not admit of the suggestion of Bloch 
that No (5) might be the Alexander of Corinth who reigned 
between 252-244BC [see JRAS, 1914, p 944) The dates of the 
other kings are those accepted in the Cambridge History of India, 
vol.1 p 502 

* Nicha,1e, in the south, down country, the meaning of the word 
does not seem to be satisfactorily settled Is 1t in any way connected 
with some western peoples called Nichyas in the Artareya Brahmana 
(vill. 14, 2, 3]? 


We may here note that by the expression " zha cha savesu cha 
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Likewise, here in the king’s dominion,‘ among the 


aritesu,’’1n1 8, Asoka distinguishes the Antas from hissubject peoples. 
The Antas are also described as avijtta, unsubdued, in K.R E. I, and 
referred to in RE II, where the alternative term pratyanta 1s also 
used, and also in MRE.I, RE II, and this Edict shows that by 
the term Antas, Asoka meant peoples outside his dominion, both in 
India and beyond, viz, the Cholas, Pandyas, Satryaputra, Kerala- 
putra, tm India, and, beyond, up to the limit of 600 yojanas, the 
peoples under the five Greek kings named here. Then there is 
another class of peoples referred to by the term Apaydnias, the 
peoples belonging to the definite geographical region called Aparanta, 
among whom are named the following, viz., the Yonas, Kamboyjas, 
Pitinikas (in both RE V and here), the Nabhaparhtis, Bhoyjas, 
Andhras and Pulindas, in this Edict, and the Gandhiaras and R&st- 
tikasmm RE V_ The term Apavdnia 1s, however, used for the peoples 
namedin RE V only, while in this Edict they are described as hving 
“idha-raja-visayamhi"’ (G), 1€, 1n the king’s terntones but not 
within his direct jurisdiction (vijtfast, R.E II) Thus the Apardntas 
were lke protected peoples, while the Anias were absolutely wn- 
dependent It 1s also to be noted that the Apardnia Yonas were 
the Greeks who were settled in India A Yona-rdj@ named Tusaspha 
even entered the service of Asoka as his provincial governor at 
Girnar (in Aparanta ?). 


3 See the note on the word in RE Il 


‘Hida vajavisavasp: , vaja-visavast (M); rdjavisayamht (G), 
and lajavisavast (K ) The expression’ rdyavisaya,"’ king’s dominion, 
is to be taken as an antithesis to the expression “ anitesu”’ of 1 8 
The meaning 1s that while, among the Anias or foreign peoples the 
king was achieving his dharma-vyjaya, or moral conquest, within his 
empire, among the semi-independent peoples, his dharmdnusdst1, or 
moral instruction, was being followed Those within the empire 
were naturally subject to his anusasana or instruction, and those 
outside and independent of it, to his vaya, or conquest, of Love 
Oyha takes the expression to be ‘‘ ztak rdyye Visa (unknown people) — 
Vrajjisu (1e, the Vriyis)’’ Jayaswal in his Hindu Polsty {I 144] 
takes it to mean ‘‘ here among the rdja-visayas,”’ and rdjavisayas = 
ruling or sovereign states which were, according to RE V, &par- 
G@ntas,i1e, countries inside the hmuts of the empire, as distinguished 
from the dntas, 1€, countries outside those Lmits He does not 
explain rdja-visaya in the sense of Asoka’s own domimon, because 
“ Asoka always refers to his territories in the first person possessive ”’ 
But this assumption is not correct of the three references to his 
territones, ‘wo are without the first person possessive, viz, “‘ savratra 
vijite Devanam-priyasa ’ of R.E II (S), and ‘ mahalake hi viy:te ” 
of RE XIV (S.), and one only 1s with it, viz, “ sarvata vite mama 
yuta "of RE III (G), but even here the first person possessive 


¢ 
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Yonas} and Kambojas, among the Nabhakas® and N abhitis, 
(Nabhaparhtis in K ), among Pitinikas,? among the Andhras 


might go with yuid mstead of vitte Secondly, Mr Jayaswal’s 
interpretation takes r@avtsaya, which 1s in the singular number in 
the text, as plural. 


1 These Yonas must have been the Greeks (Ionians) who had settled 
in the Aparanta provinces of Asoka’s empire Their exact place may 
be inferred as being contiguous to that of the Kambojas with whom 
they are associated in the Edicts, as also by Manu The Kambojas 
were the people on the Kabul nver, and so also those Yonas This 
Greek colony 1s ingeniously identified by Jayaswal [Jb p 147) with 
the city state of Nysa, where Alexander and his army felt themselves 
at home for its Hellemc ways, while the name of its president, 
Akoubhi, he derives from the Vedic name Kubha of the Kabul nver 
Lassen identified 1t with one of the countnes to the west of the 
Indus which was ceded by Seleucus to Asoka’s grandfather It may 
also be noted that Yora-rattha, the country of the Yonas, was onc 
of the countnes to which, according to the Mahadvamsa, a Buddhist 
missionary was despatched by the Third Buddhist Council under Asoka 
The ummigration of these Yonas, Jomans, cr Greeks mto these regions 
must have taken place as early as the days of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, 
and of the war between the Persian Empire and Hellas ‘The earlier 
references to these Yonas outside the Indian borders are in the 
expression Yavanani Irp2 of Panim [1v 1, 49) and the passage quoted 
above from the Mayjthima Nikaya 


? Buhler cites a passage from the Vaivartta Purdna which mentions 
a city called Nabhikapura as belonging to the Uttara-kurus, so that 
the Nabhapamirs might be a Himalayan people towards the north- 
west, the neighbours of the Kambojas RE V mentions the 
Gandharas in place of the Nabhapamtis who might be connected 
with them The names, Na&bidka and Urna-na@bha occur as names 
of peoples in the gana-pdtha for a sitra of Panim [iv 1, 112; also 
cf tv 2, 53), and Jayaswal thinks that the Urna-ndbhas might be 
connected with Gandhara famous for its wool since the Rigvedic 
times Instead of Ndabhapamtis, S. reads ‘‘ Nabhitina,” which 
Jayaswal interprets as the three Nabhas, there being three divisions 


of the same people like the three Yaudheyas or the five sections of 
the Yuechis 


* The context shows that these names are those of peoples outside 
Asoka's direct authority, and not of hereditary chiefs, as 1s taken by 
Dr D R Bhandarkar to be the meaning of the word peten:ka 
[see note under RE V] Buhler places the Bhoya country im 
Vidarbha, but Hultzsch somewhere in the western regions A king 


of the Bhoyas is mentioned as a contemporary of Sahkaravarman of 
Kashmir by Kalhane 
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and Palidas,! everywhere are (people) following the religious 
injunction of His Sacred Majesty. Even those to whom the 
envoys of His Sacred Majesty do not go,®? having heard of 
His Sacred Majesty’s practice, ordinances, and injunctions of 
Dharma, themselves follow, and will follow, the Dharma. 
The conquest that by this 1s won everywhere, that conquest, 
again, everywhere is productive of a feeling of Love. Love 
is won® in moral conquests That love may be, indeed, 
shght,4 but His Sacred Majesty * considers 1t eee of 
great fruit, indeed, in the world beyond. 

For this purpose has this religious edict been indited that 
my sons and great-grandsons® that may be, should not 
think that a new conquest ought to be made; but that ifa 
conquest 1s theirs (or pleases them),’ they should relish 


1It 1s significant that along with the Nichyas, the Aareya 
Brahmana [vu 18} also mentions the Andhras and the Pulindas 
The Kastka@ on Padnine [v 3, 144] mentions the Pulindas as a repub- 
hican people (Pulinda-gana) The Girnar text reads Parimdesu, and 
Kalsi Pdladesu. Hultzsch [Corpus, p xxxix] thinks that, hke the 
Andhras, they should be an eastern people The Pulindas are 
mentioned along with the V¢xdhyamulivas, 1.e , people at the foot of 
the Vindhyas, in the Vayu Purdna, and as near the Chedis in the 
Mahabharata, Sabha P [29, 11] Thus their country ‘might have 
included Rupnath of the Minor Rock Edict 


*This shows that Asoka was already in the habit of sending his 
diitas or envoys to the Greek states, just as these sent their own 
envoys like Megasthenes, Dermachos, and Dionysios, to the Mauryan 
Court Asoka now utilises these dutas for the preaching of his 
Dharma in these Greek kingdoms whither they were hitherto sent 
on purely political business just as in his R.E II he entrusts his 
purely civil officers witb the work of moral propagandism in addition 
to their usual administrative duties Kautilya [I 16] speaks of three 
grades of Dutas. 


® Ladha (G}, But K. has gadhad=San gadhg, ie, profound, deep, 
which Bahler connected with Pah gadhats “to stand fast ’’ 

‘Tahuka the word also occursin RE XII 

* The Kalsi text uses the word pie for prye, perhaps another 


clencal error in the Edicts It shows another errnr in repeating the 
‘vord pst twice in the preceding sentence. 


* The Edict curiously omits to mention potrd, the grandsons 


7 SpaRaspr yo vijaye ksamt:, sayakast no vuyayass khamt (K), 
spakaspi, sayakast =svakiye, own; G reads ‘‘ Sarasake eva vyaye,” 
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forbearance and muildness of punishment,’ and that they 
should consider that only as conquest which is moral con- 
quest. That is of both this world and the next And be 
their pleasure in the renunciation? of all (other aims), 
which 1s pleasure in morality That,is of both this world 
_ and the next.3 


i.e., if a conquest does please them (from sva+rasa, pleasure) Thus 
the word sarasake has no connection with Sans, Sara-sakyah as 
supposed, nor does it mean “ sarvdkarsinam vyayant,” a violent con- 
quest For spaka =svaka, cf spagram [R E. VI] =svargam 


1The KRE I, ! 10, also imsists on moderation of punishments 
(majham pa'tpddayemd tt) 


* Hultzsch explains chats in savachats-rati as corresponding to Sans 
tyakt: =tyaga K and M here read differently “ savd cha ka nilatr 
hotu uyama-lat: ” (Kj), “ and all (their) pleasure be the pleasure of 
exertion ” [cha ka =cha kam, same as cha as in “ pula cha ham natale 
cha" n RE IV, K , uyama=udydma, same as utthina and pard- 
krama of RE VI and X], “ sava cha ka mivats hotu ya dhramarat: ” 
(M ), “ and all (thear) pleasure be the pleasure in dharma ” 


3 The Girnar text adds at the end on the mght side the following 
isolated sentence’ (sa)rvasveto hast: sarva-loka-sukhdharo nama, “' the 
perfectly white Elephant, bringing happiness, indeed, to all the world ” 
The passage probably “' refers to the lost figure of an elephant, such as 
1S incised on the rock at K4lsi with the legend, Gaj{o) tame,1€ , gajot 
tama,‘ the most excellent elephant’ At Dhauli an elephant carved 
m relief looks down upon the imscnptions The elephant .was a 
familiar symbol of the Buddha ” [V Smith’s 4 soka, 3rd ed, p 189 n J] 
The word seto also occurs at the end of RE VI of the Dhaul text 

Below the Girnar inscription, on the left side, Hultzsch has 
traced two defaced lines, and the words tesa and pipd m the first 
and second line respectively He suggests these might be connected 
with the well-known Buddhist formula—Aetum tesdm Tathdgato 
hyavadat | tesdin cha, etc [Corpus, p 26] 
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XIV 
{GIRNAR] 


These rehgious edicts have been caused to be inscribed by 
His Sacred and Gracious? Majesty the King in absidged,? 
medium,’ or expanded form * 

Nor, again,> was all executed (or suitable) > everywhere.® 
Vast is the conquered country,’ much 1s already wntten and 
much shall I get wntten® There is also here something ® 
said again and again for the sweetness ® of the topics con- 
cerned that the people should act accordingly 

There sometimes might also be writing left unfinished,” 


1The Shah text uses the strange form Prisina for riyadasind, 
which 1s nowhere to be found in the Edicts Thus it may be taken 
as another clerical e1ror of the Edicts, especially when the standing 
form in this text 1s Priyadvasisa [cf RE I) 


1 Yhe Mask: Edict 1s perhaps an instance of an abridgment 


‘Eg, omission of certain words m the Shah text of RE. XI 
(see note} S also omits the word for “ mayhamena ” in other texts 


4E g addition of several words in the Ripnath text of MRE I 
not to be found in other texts, also in the Shah text of RE Vi 


Scha, At m other texts, in which case the translation wall be 
‘For all was not executed everywhere ’’ Hultzsch translates the 
word ghatitam by “ suitable ”’ 


® No copy of the Minor Rock Edicts, for mstance, has been executed 
in places where the fourteen rock edicts appear. At Sopara, again, 
only the exghth edict was perhaps incised, of which but a few words 
have been traced 

*Implying that his domimion was so extensive that his Edicts 
could not be inscmbed 1m all its different parts or provinces (na cha 
saruam sarvata ghaitiam) 

8E g., the Pillar Edicts issued later &.has ‘‘ Much shall I also 
get written constantly —lekhdpesdm: cheva nikyam ”’ 

9“ Ast} cha eta ham  .,’' which Hultzsch translates as ‘“ and 
some of this has becn stated agam and agamn’’ In other versions 
there 1s atfra instead of ela kan §=This suggests that efa kam should 
correspond to atra kunchet 

*Eg, the repeated definitions of the Dharma i the Edicts; 
vtlam =uktam , laprtain (S ) 

Tatra ehadd, S bas “ so stya va atya kiche,” 1c, there might 
also be here something (incompletely written) 
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taking into account the locality,’ or fully considering the 
reasons,® or by the lapses ® of the scribe.‘ 


E, THe Seven Piirar Epicts 


I 


Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King. 
By me consecrated twenty-six years was this religious edict ° 
caused to be inscribed. Both this world and the next are 


1Eg, we two Kahnga Edicts are substituted for RE. XI, XII 
and XIII at Dhaul and Jaugada The onginal expression used here 
1s—desam (disdé in Kalsi text) va sachhdya (or samkheye). Cf Sutia 
Nipdta [i 12, 208] Samkhdya vatthun, “‘ having pondered over 
things’? Kautilya has also the phrase, Sankhydtdarthesu karmasu 
syuktd ye,ie., “ those who understand their duties ” {I 8]. “ Dis@”’ 
in K im the sense of ‘“ desa’”’ must be a clencal error for “ desam ”’ 
Ci disédsu in PE. VII,1 27 Senart took sachhaya or samkhaya to 
be connected with Sans. samksepa or abridgment, and the meaning 
of the passage to be “‘ by reason of mutilation of a passage’ Buhler 
translated it as ‘It 1s due to lack of space”’ For samkhaya from 
samksepa or abridgment, cf “ Milam papaitchasamkhaya,” “ let bim 
completely cut off the root of prapafcha or delusion’”’ [Tuvataka 
Suita, v 2) 


1 Kavanam [kavana (S), kdlanam (K 3] va alochetpa [alochets (S ), 
alochayitu (K)}, the word alochetp& 1s taken here in the sense of 
dlochya, deliberating But some take it in the sense of the word 
 alochayisu,” as used in R FE IV [hint cha ma alochayisé (Dh ) =that 
they might not countenance decrease] Hence Hultzsch translates the 
whole passage thus “ either on account of the locahty, or because 
my motive was not hiked ’’ Taking the word sachhdya in the sense 
of abridging, the translation would be “ myself having deleted one 
passage, and not finding good reason for another” To this Woolner 
rightly objects, saying that “‘ the king’s subordinates would hardly 
be allowed to dishke his motives, and omit passages as they pleased ”’ 
{Asoka Text and Glossary, p 138] 


4Some of these lapses have been already noticed. This Edict 
Shows that the whole senes of the Rock Edicts was definitely closed 
by Asoka without allowing the possibility of further additions 

‘S has the form d:ptkavasa 

* The series of Pillar Edicts was issued in 244BcC This date 1s 


repeated in PE. IV, V (twice), Vl and VII The text adopted for 
the translation of the Pillar Edicts 1s that of the Delhi-Topra Pullar. 
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difficult of attainment ? except by utmost love of Dharma,’ 
utmost self-examination,? utmost obedience, utmost dread,‘ 
and utmost enthusiasm. But, mdeed, by my religious 
instruction, this regard for Dharma, as well as love of 
Dharma, has day by day ® become grown and will grow. 
And my Purusas,’ too, whether high, low,’ or of middle 
ranks, act according to my injunctions, and enforce their 
proper practice, ‘‘ being in a position to ® recall to duty the 
fickle-minded.’”’ Thus also are my Anta-mahamiairas doing.® 


1 Dusampatipddaye =.duh-sampratipadyam But this denvation is 
dismissed as phonetically inadmissible by Michelson [J/AOS, 46 259] 
Hultzsch (Corpus, p cxxu] considers it as a future passive participle 
in -ya hke dekhiya, or dvasayiya 

* Agava dhamma-kaimataya ; cf dhamma-kdmatéd as used m RE, 
AIT 

5 Palikhéyaé =Pariksaya The need of pachchavekkhana or self- 
examination 1s emphasised in the Ra&hulovdda Sutia cited in the 
Bhabru Edict 

‘Ie, dread of sm 5 Suve suve, cf Sanskrit suah =to-morrow, 

* Also used in PE IV and VII 

* Gevayd connected by Buhler with gevekd from root gev, ‘to serve,” 
hke sevakéh =menta)s, subalterns, lowly ones 

‘Thus translated by Woolner, samdddpayat: 1s to mvestigate , 
Pah samadapett =instigate, encourage Hence Hultzsch translates 
it as “to stir up” 

* The pnnciples of Asoka’s Frontier Policy and administration are 
set forth in the Kalinga Rock Edict II It may be noted that the 
Anta-Mahamdatras are not mentioned in K RE II, although there 
was occasion to do so Probably they were created later than that 
Edict Kautilya [IT 4] knows of Anta-palas whotn he includes 
among the heads of eighteen administrative departments or tirthas 
[I 12] The term Anta-mahdmdtras 1s generally rendered as 
“wardens of the marches’”’ (Buhler), ‘ overseers of the frontier 
provinces’ like Charlemagne’s Markgrafen (Woolmer), or “ Mahd- 
matvas of the Antas or Borderers” (Hultzsch) These MahamAtras 
might be very properly taken to be the Mahamdtras who were 
deputed to work among the Avntas such as those mentioned m 
MRE J, RE II, and RE XIII, mm prosecution of Asoka's 
Dharma-vyaya (RE XIII), or humanitarian missions (RE It) 
Since the imstitution of this special class of officers or Mahimatras 1s 
referred to for the first time in this Pillar Edict, this Edict may be 
well taken to have been later in time than the Rock Edicts I], V 
and XIII, where their functions, and the functions of the Dharma 
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And my injunction, too, is as follows. maintenance by 
Dharma, regulation by Dharma, causing happiness by 
Dharma, and protection by Dharma." 


II 


Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
Good is Dharma. But what? does Dharma include? 
(It includes) freedom from self-indulgence, abundance 


mahdmatras m general are mentioned The definition of the func- 
tions evidently led up to the creation of the appropriate functionaries, 
as referred toin PE I. In this view of the Anta-mahdmatras, 1t 1s 
also clear that, as their work lay outside the empire, they are here 
distinguished from the Purusas whose work lay within the empire. 
Lastly, 1t may be noted that, akin to the Anta-mahdmdiras must 
have been the duas of RE XIII, who were also sent out to distant 
and foreign countnes for welfare work under Asoka’s scheme 


1 As indicated n K RE II, Asoka’s gift of protection or freedom 
to the frontier peoples was conditional on their observance of piety. 
Hultzsch, however, translates this as “to guard (thew speech) 
according to morality,’”’ companng gofi with the expression vachiguti, 
vachaguts of RE XII. 

* Kryam =hrydim 

‘Apasinave, from apa (or alpa)+dsinavam Asimava is called 
papa,sin, in PE III The word astnava is denved in two ways = (1) 
from dsnava from @+root smu, cf Jain word anhaya for sin, tanhd, 
tasind =tresnG@ (2) From dsrava, from root srw, to flow, whence a 
flowing of the soul from the senses towards their objects , the Sarva- 
daysana-samgraha defines it us “a door opening into water and 
allowing the stream to descend through it,” and “ with Jainas, the 
action of the senses which impels the sou! towards external objects ”’ 
In the Apastamba Dh S |u 25, 19] the word 1s also taken to signify 
“external objects,” yath purusah dsvdvyate, 1e, vahth akrssyate, 
“ those objects by which a person 1s attracted outwards” Lists of 
4svavas are given both in the Buddhist and Jain texts (as already 
mentioned in the body of the work) Michelson considers this latter 
derivation as against known phonetic laws (JAOS, 46 257] 

Akin to the word @svava 1s the word parisyava used in RE X, 
which is also equated with the word apunyam, or sin But the word 
partsvava suggests the word partsraya, from root ‘ 47,” to surround, 
and hence may mean “bondage” (of sin). Cf the expression 
¢ dhammam parissaya-vinayam,” “the Dharma that removes all 
dangers,” in Tuvataka Sutta[v.7] The apa of apdsinave may be 
taken as opposed to bahu of bahukaydne, in which case 1t should be 
translated as ‘‘ few sins, many good deeds ” 
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of good deeds, kindness, liberality, truthfulness, and 
purity.! 

The gift of spiritual insight? too, has been bestowed by 
me® in various ways, and for two-footed and four-footed 
beings, for birds and denizens of waters, I have ordained 
manifold kindnesses up to the boon of life. Similarly, 
many other good deeds ° have been performed by me 

For this purpose have I caused this religious Edict to be 
inscribed in order that ( people) might follow it,* and that it 
might be of long duration And he who will follow it com- 
pletely will perform a meritorious deed. 


Iil 


Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King . 
one sees only his good deed, thinking, “‘ this good deed has 
been done by me.” But he sees in no wise’ his sin, think- 
ing, ‘“‘ this sin has been committed by me, or this indulgence 
of passions,® as it is called.” 


1 Here 1s another definition of Asoka’s Dharma. 


4 Chakhuddne, first understood by Bihler in its true meaning. 
Hultzsch (Corpus, p. 121 nj quotes Itsvutfaka which mentons three 
kinds of eye, the mamsa-chakkhu, the dibba-chakhkhu, and the 
patha-chakkhu 


*Upon men Asoka serves both man and beast; cf. R.E. II, 
PE. VIL 


‘ The detailed regulations on this are the subject of P.E. V. 


SE .g., the many public works of utility referred to in RE. II and 
P.E VII 

* Anupatipajamtu: a word frequently occurring in the Pillar 
Edicts, 

7 Msna or mind 18 explained by Bihler as Sanskrit mandk, no- 
mandék =not in the least, m no wise. But to derive mina from 
mandk is considered phonetically impossible by Michelson [JAOS, 
46 261). He considers the change of a to + impossible in view of 
the Pali and Prakrit correspondents to mandk which have all a, e.g., 
Pali mand manam, Priknt mand, manam; Jasna Mahéristri 
managam So he would take nomina=no amtna, and amina=Pali 
amind, “also”’ Cf. amind, amund The translation of the passage 
will then be: ‘One does not also see an evil deed " 


* Astnave, also used in the preceding Edict. 
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Difficult, indeed, it is to see it fully.! But it has to be 
seen thus: “ These are called the incentives to indulgence,” 
namely, ferocity, cruelty, anger, arrogance, jealousy ; and 
by these reasons ? let me not ruin‘ (myself).” The follow- 
ing ought to be specially regarded . “ this is for me for this 
world, that: other ° for me for the next ”’ 


IV 


Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King . 
By me consecrated twenty-six years was this Document of 
Law caused to be inscribed 

The Rajikas® have been placed’ by me over many hun- 
dred thousand lives What is their (administration of) Law ® 


1 Du-patwekhe; patwekhe~Pal pachchavekkhanam Hultzsch 
takes 1t as nom sing neut =duspratweksyam, “ difficult to recog- 
nise’’ The word pativekhdm: occurs twice n PE VI, and the word 
anuvekhamane in PE VII. 


2 A sinavagdmint 


1 Kalanena, cf Asitnavag&min:, the passions are the causes of 
one’s infamy 


4 Paltbhasayisam Buhler connects the word with Sansknt pari- 
bhransgay:syam, cf. Sansknt bhrasta, fallen through sin The sense 
of the passage will thus be ‘‘ even through these I shall bring about 
my downfall’ or '‘ may I not cause my downfall through them ? ” 

5 Jyammana ys taken by Hultzsch as idam anyat For the sandhz, 
he instances Aevammeva, etc 

6See not. under RE JII Me in this hne may be taken as a 
genttive singular instead of enstrumenial 

” Ayata = Ayutd =Ayuktah, appomted, or from root yat=“' be 
concemed for,” “ caring for,’’ “ occupied with ” (Luders) 

5 Abhthdle =abhihadrah, occurnimg, aS Buhler has shown, 1n one of 
the Jdtakas [Vol v, p 58, verse 143, 1b, p 59] m the sense of puja, 
honour, honoranum, as explained by the commentator Cf. ahkdle 
nmMRE 1 (Rup)  Jayaswal [J/BORS, Vol iv, p 41] takes the 
word abhthdra mn the sense of “ attack,’”’ so that the Rajukas would 
be like “ Imperial High Ministers ’’ exercising the sovereign’s powers 
delegated to them as regards Dayda and Abhthéra, Administration, 
or Peace, and War. But, as Senart has shown, abhthdla and damda 
are equated below with viyohdla-samaid and damda-samata, whence 
abhthdla =vyavahdya, 1e, Law, while damda 1s Justice Thus the 
Rajukas are given independent charge of both judicial and executive 
functions, or rather of legislation and judicial administration 
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or Justice’? has been made by me subject to their own . 
authority,? so that the Raikas, assured,* and without being 
afraid, may set about their tasks,* distribute > the good and 
happiness of the people of the country,® and also bestow 
favours’ They shall acquaint themselves with what causes 
happiness or misery,® and, with the help of the puous,° 
admonish the people of the provinces * that they may gain 
both here and hereafter : 

The Rajitkas, too, are ready ™ to obey me. 

They will also obey the Purusas who know (my) wishes ; ** 


1 Damde =dandah 


"@ Alapatrye me kate, 10, mayd atmapaiyuh kyitah (qualifying 
abhthara and danda) 


8 4svatha,ie, asvastah ‘ Pavatayeor . Sans pravartayeyuh 
® Upadahevi =upadadheyuh from upa +root aha 


& fanasa jdnapadasd , cf the preceding ‘‘ Lajukd me bahusu pdna- 
satasahasesu janast dyata’’ This shows clearly that the Rdajukas 
were Janapada or provincial officers of the highest rank, to whom the 
king has confided lacs and Jacs of his subjects, as a man confides his 
child to an expert nurse, as stated below 

* Anugahinevu =anuguhniyuh, 

® Sukhiyana-dukhiyanam Tis sounds lke Buddhism pure and 
simple, which 1s based on the analysis of the causes of sukham and 
duhkham In the Edicts the cause of suffering 1s sin, asrava or 
pavisvava [RE X], and that of happiness is dharma 


§ Dhammayutena, taken in the same sense here as in the Mask 
Edict 

0 Janam janapadam, the people of the country parts, the masses, 
with which the #ajusas had t> deal 


t Laghami: =Sanskrit ranghanite, ‘‘ they hasten, are eager ’’ (Buhler) 
It might also be connected with arhants, “ must ’’ Jayaswal [Hindu 
Polity, u. 145], strangely enough, takes the sentence “‘Lajukd pr 
laghamt palchalitare mam’ =" And the R4éjikas disregard (lag- 
hamt: =langhant} my pioclamathons ”’ But mam =e, accusative, 
not possessive, and patichalifave is a dative infimtive and taken by 
all scholars to be connected with Sansxrit paricharttum, to serve 
Cf patibhogaya of other texts = partbhogdya of Girnar text of RE II 

13 Chhamdamndni, 1 ¢., chhandajH#dnt, but Buhler construes it from 
chhandajfiah, 1e, “those vho know the king's will and order,”’ 
qualifying pulisdni Regarding the Purusas, it 1s apparent that 
those of high rank (wkasd, P E. 1) were higher than even the djukas 
to be able to exhort the remiss among themtoduty. Buhler :dentifies 

M.A, MM 
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they will also exhort those (people)! so that the Rajikas 
may be able to please me.® 

Indeed, just as a man, after having entrusted his child to 
a skilled nurse,? rests assured with the thought: “the 
skilled nurse will be able to keep my child well,’”’ even so the 
Rajikas were created by me for the good and happiness of 
the country people.‘ 

In order that these, being® free from fear, misgivings, and 
distracted mind, might apply themselves to their tasks, inde- 
pendence of the Rajiikas has been ordained by me in the 
matter of Law and Justice ® 


them with Pratswedakas of RE. VI; the Purusas are, indeed, more 
in direct touch with the king and know his mind better than the 
Rajtikas, and they thus resemble the Prativedakas Both the classes 
of officers are referred to again in PE VII. 


1 Kant, according to Buhler it means “ some,” 1e, some people 
among the Raj#kas or the provincials. The sense of the passage 
will then be that the Purusas by exhortations to the undutiful 
Réjakas, or to the people at large, will encourage the [rajukas to do 
their duty by the dharma and king Kani occurs m RE VI, 
Kalsi, for dns at Girnar, and for sa or se at Shah. and Mansehra 
Thus 1t should be taken as demonstrative, “‘ those’ The singular 
form is kam, usedin K RE Jaug 


2Cf Lajdladkt in KRE II The word chaghamté: 1s to be com- 
pared with the word chaghatha in KRE. II, Dh, MRE. Sahs, and 
Bairat, Thus xt corresponds to Sans saksante 


3 Viyata,1e., vyaktd, ‘‘ wise, learned, slalful”’ 


‘ Janapadasya hitasukhdye. this expression, along with the pre- 
ceding metaphor about nurse, emphasises the high status and 
functions of the Rdjxkas, to whom the king commits vast numbers 
of his subjects with the same confidence as the father commits Ins 
child to an expert nurse 


5 Samtam, taken by Hultzsch to be a nominative singular 
absolute on the analogy of the forms kalamiam [K RE. I and 11, 
-patayamtam [K.RE, I (J.)}, samiam [RE. VI, samio (G)} and 
-pajamtam [P.E. VII] Michelson, however, [JA OS, 36. 205] would 
take samfam as an adverb, Sdniam, ‘‘quietly ’’ Luders took samtam 
to be a plural nominative on the analogy of Kalsi samtam in 
RE VIII (Girnar samto, Sh sato}, but there it 13 Clearly a singular 
nominative masculine qualifying la Samta 1s plural in the 
Sahasram ‘“ammisam devg samia”’ in MRE 


* It may be noted that the administration of justice, and specially 
the correction of its abuses, were onginally among the duties of the 
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Since it is to be desired that there should be uniformity 
in law as well as uniformity in justice, from this time 
forward* is my injunction * ‘‘ To persons confined in 
chains,‘ already judged,® and-sentenced to death,® a grace ? 
of three days has been granted by me.” 

(During this period of grace) either (their relatives) will, 
for their® lives,® persuade those (Rajiikas) to reconsider 
their judgment, or, 1f there be none 1 who persuades? (them), 


Dharma-Mahdmiaivas, according to RE. V. But here it appears 
that these duties were transferred to the Rayukas, the provincial 
governors. Is not this another proof of the pnonty of the Rock 
Edicts to the Pillar Edicts ? 

1 Viyohala (Vyavahdra)-samatd, damda-samata, uniformity of laws 
(procedure) and pumishments Asoka makes all men equal m the 
eye of the law. 

4 Ava tte pt cha, Hultzsch translates ‘‘ even so far ” 

8 Avut, =ayuhts * Bamdhana-badhdnam. 


" Tiltadamdanam, 1€., tyrnauandaindm, ‘‘on whom judgment has 
been passed ”’ 

“ Pata (prapta)-vadhanam 

” Yote=yautakam. The word yautaka conveys also the sense of 
a mght which convicts might claim The Asokévadana represents 
Asoka as abolishing capital punishment altogether on having put to 
death a monk who happened to be his own brother 

&Tdnam , cf tesim ® Jiustdye. 


10 Nijhapaytsamis, ‘‘ will cause to reconsider, or revise’’ Liiders 
found the word n1jjhapana used 1n the technical sense in the A yoghara- 
jJdtaka in a@ passage stating that ‘‘ of Death’s sentences there 1s no 
nujhapana, remission or revocation’’ [cited in JRAS, 1916, p 120, 
by Thomas]. Dr B. M. Barua cites from the commentary to show 
that in the case of Yama or Death, the ntyjhapana might come through 
balkamma or sacrificial offerings by which he might be mduced to 
forgive (khama@pents) or relent (pasddent:), while in the case of an 
earthly king 1t might come through proof of innocence by witnesses 
(sakkhiht attano nivaparddha-bhdvam pakdsetvd pasddetvd) [Asoka 
Edtcts sm New Lreght, p 77] 

11 Ndsamtam ="' not beimg, if there are none’ ; to be taken with 
kdnt; Buhler took it as ndsyaniam, ‘‘ dying, about to dhe,” 16., 
nasyamadnam , Senart took 1t to mean ndga +aniam, ‘‘ lumit of their 
execution’ Luders and Hultzsch give the meaning adopted here. 

18 Nyhapayita, while the othe: three versions read nijhapaystave. 
It means ‘‘ one who persuades,” and refers to the absence of his 
relatives to intercede on behalf of the pnsoner Hultzsch remarks 
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they (ie., the prisoners) will give alms for the sake of the 
other world or will perform fasts. 

For my desire 1s that even when the time (01 gsace) has 
expired,? they may gain the hereafter, and that various kinds 
of religious practice increase, together with self-restraint 
and distribution of alms on the part of the people. 


V 


Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
By me consecrated twenty-six years, the following creatures?” 
were declared as not to be killed, such as 3—Parrots, mainas, 
adjutants * (2), ruddy geese,> wild geese, nandi-mukhas,‘ 


that the means of such persuasion must have been payment of 
ransom which 1s also mentioned by Kautilya [I] 36] as one of the 
grounds for the release of prisoners (Arvanydntgrahena va) 

The reading niyhapayttave would make the meaning different 
“Tf there is none to persuade (the Lajukas),” 1c “if the convict 
must die, he should try to be better off im the next world by gifts 
and fasts in this |’ 


1Niludhas:1 ps kGlast, formerly interpreted as mtrodhakalepr, 
‘even in the time of their imprisonment ”’ (Buhler), “‘ or m a closed 
dungeon” (Senart) Dr IF W Thomas takes the word nzodha in 
the ocise of stuppage, and Akdla = marana-kdla, so that the sense 1s 
“thuaws ther hour of death is wrevocably fixed (there being no 
myhur) ’ |JRAS, 1916, p 123 (Thomas)] Hultzsch, however, 
refers the kuia to the three days’ period of grace aforesaid, and 
 nwuddhe abt hal. ’' wm the sense of that pertod bemg ended, the 
Pah word wwvodha meaning end or annihilation Cf Patafyah's 
¥ oga-stitram---" yogah chittavrsiti-nirodhah,” 1 , yoga 1s the suspension 
of mental activity 

Thus the sense of the passage seems to be that Asoka would 
not shut out fiom the practice of morahty any man, however 
coudemaed, even one who 18 forfeiting lus very life .or his crimes. 
When his liopes are ended in this world, Asoka holds out hopes 
for him mm the other world For when everything else deserts the 
roan, Dhar.¢ does not desert him and is always open to hum. 


2 [avant ’ Seyatha =Sans tad yatha 

* Alune perhaps some lond of red bird from aruna, red 

> Hamse 

* An aquatic bird mentioned in the Bhdvaprakdsa (St Petersderg 
Dictumary), and also in the Thertgdthi Commentary (p 204 of PTS 
edition}, where we hive the followimg expression machchha-makara- 
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gelatas (probably cranes), bats,} queen ants, terrapins, 
prawns,® wvedaveyakas,*® gangapuputakas (a kind of fish), 
skate,‘ tortoises and porcupines,° tree-squirrels,° Bardsing 
stags,’ bulls set at liberty, okapindas,* rhinoceroses,’ white 


nandiyadayo cha varigochard, 1.e , fishes, alhgators, nandis, and such 
other aquatic creatures (I owe this reference to Mr. C D 
Chatterjee) Dr. B,M Barua has, however, found me the following 
passage in the Jaina work, Prasna-vydkarana Siiva, 1 7, where the 
term xandimukha has a different meaning ‘‘ Parippava-kiva- 
mayuna-diviya (pipilya) ... mamdimuha namdamanaga . *’ which 
the commentator explains as ‘“‘pariplavascha kivascha Sakuna@scha 
pipihkaéscha (1e, pi-pitikaraka hamsdscha) . sankavisesah 
namdimukha@scha'’ Thus in this passage the terms, namdimukha 
and mamdamdana, are names of varieties of sdvzAd or maina rather 
than of any aquatic bird These are further described as being 
small birds measuring only two fingers in length and accustomed to 
rest on the ground at mght 


1 Morns read jalukd =jalaukah, or leeches 
2 Anathtkamachhe =anasthtka-matsyan. 


§ Sansknt vaidarvya, from v1-darvya or vidarvi, without a hood, eel 
(Woolner) 


4 Samkuja-machhe, a kind of fish, from Sans samkuch, ‘‘ contract 


5 Kaphata-sayake, or -seyake (kamatha +sdlyaka), tortoises and 
porcupmes, which may be eaten according to Ydjfiavalkya [1. 77] 
Morris takes it as from kapdia-sayyake, “ living in shells” (see 
Woolner). 

® Pamnasase =parna (leaf) -Sasa (hare). 

7 Simale =Sansknt sytmara, the word occurs in the Kauisliya, 
p 100; also Jatakamdld, xxvi 9 

"le, ohe prndo yesdm te, ‘‘animals which find their food in the 
houses,” such as “cats, mice, iguanas, and mungooses (d1/dla- 
mustka-godhd-murgusd), as the term 1s explained by Buddhaghosa 
commenting on Mahdvagga v1 17 [S BE Vol xvu p 70] Accord- 
ing to Hihler, the creature meant here 1s the godhd, large lizard, 
which was an eatable five-toed animal according to the law-books 
(Apastamba, 1.17, 37; Baudhadyana,1 12, 5, Gaulfama, xvu 27, 
and Vaststha, xiv. 39) 

* Palasate (Buhler) In the passages of the law-books quoted 
above, the rhinoceros figures as one of the eatable animals, whose 
meat satisfies the manes for an endless time when offered at the 
Srdddhas (Manu, wi. 272] Hultzsch suggests palapate =Sansknit 
pdvdvaiah, turtle dove The rhino ill precedes the birds in the hst 
indeed ! 
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doves,! domestic doves, and all quadrupeds which do not 
come into use,® nor are eaten ° 

Those she-goats, ewes, and sows, whether with young or 
in milk, are not to be killed, as also their offspring which are 
within six months of age.‘ 

The caponing of cocks 1s not permitted. Husks with 
living things therein must not be burnt * 

Forests for nothing or for violence (to living creatures) 
must not be burnt. 

The living must not be nourished with the living. 


1 Seta-hkapote. 


2 Patsbh) am no ets The economic use of animals 1s here meant, 
of animals yiclding sions, furs, feathers, horns, teeth, etc 


3 From the omission of mayura from the hst of protected creatures, 
we may infer that the prohibition of its slaughter as contemplated 
by Asoka in RE I did not eventually take place, and that it con- 
tinued to furnish one of the delicacies for the royal table! Buta 
similar inference from the ommssion of the cow im the hst, as made 
by V. A. Smith, 1s untenable, because the cow had been piotected 
by popular religious opinion long before Asoka, and would also come 
under the class of quadrupeds which are ‘not eaten” (khadzyati) 
The omission of mriga or antelope is perhaps due to its exemption 
from slaughter announced 10 RE I 

It may be noted that the Kaufzliya [11 26] has also a list of pro- 
tected creatures (pradisiabhaydnam) among which are included in 
common wiih this Edict the following’ Aamsa, chakravak, suka, 
$Grthd, and other auspicious creatures (mangalyah) It 1s interesting 
to find that the maytra 1s also included in this lst, though omitted 
in the Edict, together with the mrzga, deer The Kautliya ma 
general way lays down the principle that those creatures, beasts, 
birds, and fishes are to be protected which do not prey upon other 
living creatures (a@pravrittabadhanam), as also those creatures that 
are regarded as auspicious, mangalyah, among which the cow would 
hgute first Kautilya also generally forbids under penalty the 
killing of the calf, the bull, and the mulch-cow even among the 
animals that were not protected. It 1s thus absurd to 


suppose that he does not forbid cow-hilung ! (vatso uyaso dhenus- 
chatsdmavadhyah) 


‘Buhler quotes Gautama [xvi 31) to show that sacrifices of 
animals that have not changed their teeth were forbidden. 


‘Jhapetanye, also jhdpayttaviye Cf Sans ksdpayats, causative 


from ks@yat, bums, also Sans. dhm&psia=reduced to ashes. 
Perhaps both forms have suggested jhaputa 
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On the three Chaturmisis [i.e., on the full-moon day which 
falls before (or after) the usual season of four months J, 
and on the Ttsya@ (ie., Pausa month) full moon, fish shall 
neither be lalled, nor sold, for three days, viz., the four- 
teenth, the fifteenth, of the first, and the first of the second, 
fortnight, as well as on all fasting days as a rule.® 


1 Chitummdasisu, “‘ at the full moon of eacn season,’”’ from chdtur- 
masi, which 1s thus defined by Patafijal (on Paguni, V. 1, 94, quoted 
by Bihler}> “ Chatursu mdsesu bhavd chdturmasi, paurnamusi,” 
“the full moon day which falls after a period of four months is 
called Chdturmdsi,” while the Kds:ka@ explains that there are three 
such full moon days, viz., those of AsAdha, Karttika and Phalguna 
Thus there was a division of the year into three seasons of four months 
each, at the end [(ystvante) Manu, 1v. 26] or at the begining [pstu- 
mukhe (Baudhéyana)] of which the Chaturmdsya sacrifices were per- 
formed by Brahmans The three seasons were, of course, the Grisma, 
summer, Varsd, the rains, and Hemanta, winter, which respectively 
begin with Phalguna or Chaitra, Asadha (or Sravana), and Karthka 
(or Margasirsa) Thus it 1s not clear which full moons are meant m 
this Edict, whether those of Phalguna, Asidha and Karttika, or of 
the other series, or whether those at the beginning or the end of the 
seasons. Perhaps Asoka meant the former, following Manu and the 
Buddhist scriptures, too [e g , Sumavigalavilasini on Digha N un. 1, 
P 139, quoted by Buhler, stating that the full moon of Karthka 
marks the end of a season] 


® Bihler shows that the fish thus got relief for fifty-six days in the 
year, made up of (1) six m each of the months beginning with a 
season, and in Pausa, viz, the exghth of each fortnight, the full-moon 
days with those preceding, and following, them, and the new-moon 
days, totalling 6x4=24; (2) four m the remaining eight months, 
viz., the full and new moon days, and the exghth of each fortmght, 
totalling thirty-two days In specifying these days for practice of 
abstention, Asoka only followed the popular Brahmanuical practice 
which held the four days of the changes of th= moon as sacred sabbath 
days, called Parvan On th two chief Parvans, the full- and new- 
moon days, there were fastuwg and sacrifices. The Parvan days 
were to be marked by continence, worship, prayer, and abstentron 
from violence even to plants (cf. ‘‘ Let him not cut even a blade of 
grass,” Visnu, Ixxi 87, cited by Biihler}, and observed as holidays 
in the Brahmanica) schools (Manu, 1v. 113-114]. Thus mm fixing their 
Uposatha days, the Buddhists and Jains only took over the Brah- 
Manical usages, Asoka also in this Edict shows respect for them. 
Besides the four Parvan days, the three Chdturmdst full-moons were 
also holidays for Brahmans when sacrifices were performed and studies 
Suspended. As regards the three days at full moon in Pausa or 
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On the same days, again, in the elephant-forests,’ and in 
the preserves of the fishermen,? other classes of living 
creatures must not be killed. 

On the eighth (tith:) of every fortnight, on the fourteenth, 
on the fifteenth, on the 7isyd, and Punarvasu days, on the 
full-moon days of the three seasons, and at festivals, bulls 
shall not be castrated,* nor he-goats, rams, and boars, nor 
other such animals as are usually castrated 

On the Tisyd and Punarvasu days, on the full-moon days 
of the seasons, and during the fortnights connected with the 
seasonal full-moons, the branding of horses and cows ° is not 
permitted. 

Until (I had been) anointed twenty-six years,® in this 


Tatsa, Asoka makes them sacred probably for their connection with 
the Utiardéyana, a great popular festival to this day, Regarding 
these prohibitions, it 1s curious to note that they follow the lines laid 
down by Kautilya [XIII 5} ‘‘ the king should prohibit the slaughter 
of anzmals for half a month dunng the penod of Chaturmasya (from 
July to September), for four mghts on the full-moon days, and for a 
night to mark the date of his birth, or celebrate the anniversary of 
his conquest, He should also prohibit the slaughter of females and 
young ones as well as castration "’ 


1 Nagavanast, also mentioned in the Kautliya [II 2 and 31] 
together with the Nagavanadhyaksa, Superintendent of Elephant- 
forests {see N Law’s Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, ch iw ] 


2 Kevatabhogast particular pieces of water were reserved by, and 
for, fishermen for their own bhoga 


If we accept Buhler’s reason for the sacredness of the Tisya 
day, we may infer that the reasons for excepting the Punarvasu 
day might be that Punarvasu was perhaps the birth-star of Asoka 
Besides the limitation of violence agaimst animals, the king’s birth- 
day anniversanes were to be celebrated, according to Kautilya, by 
a judicious hberation of pnsoners, as noted below 


* NilakAvtaviye from Sansknt nivlaksyate (referrmg to the absence 
of laksana or sign of sex) Gone =bulls, from Sans. go =ox 


’ For the branding of cows, the new-moon day of Phalguna was 
considered suitable by Brahmans (Sankh Grihya Siiva, m1 10, cited 
by Buhler] 


* The twenty-sixth year 1s thus the current year, and not the year 
that has expired, since up to this time there have been only twenty- 
five liberations of prisoners, Thus we may take it as a general rule 
that all years mentioned in the Edicts are the current years of the 
reign of Asoka 


x 
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period, twenty-five jail-deliveries have been effected by 
me.} 


VI 


Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty: By me 
consecrated twelve years was caused to be inscribed a body 
of Religious Edicts * for the good and happiness of the people 
that they, making that their own, might attain io that and 
that * (1.e., a corresponding) growth in Dharma. 

(Thinking) : “ thus will be (secured) the good and happi- 
ness of people,” I am attending not only to (my) relatives, 
but to those who are near, and far,5 m order that I might 
lead them:to happiness, and I am ordaining accordingly. 

Thus do I also attend to all classes.® 

All sects are also honoured by me with various offerings 
But that which is one’s own approach ’ (or choice) 1s con- 
sidered by me as the most essential. , ‘ 


1 Probably to celebrate the king’s birthday, as pointed out by V A. 
Smith (Asoka, p 207 nj] from a passage in the Kauittltya (IT. 36]. 
The prisoners to be thus occasionally liberated should be from “ the 
juvenile, aged, diseased, and _ helpless, bala - uriddha - vyddhita- 
andthandm'"’ [th] Cf the grounds of relief as stated in RE V 
Good conduct in jail might also win release according to Kautilya [2d,], 


“Te, the Rock Edicts, in some of which this very date, 258BC, 
Is given 

3 Apahaté,1e, apahyttya or apahyttvd, which may have the two 
opposite meanings of “taking away,” or “giving up’’ Senart 
adopts the former, and Buhler the latter, meaning Kern took the 
word to be a+ pra+Aritva =not injuring, not violating, not, trans- 
gressing (Hultzsch), while 4am =the matter of the Edicts 

4 Tam tam, the people will advance in Dharma according to the 
parts of it they accept and cultivate 


© Apakathesu =apakristesu ; Asoka serves all the peoples, relatives, 
the near and dear ones (specially mentioned in R.E IV and VII), 
and others at a distance from him 


6 Ntkayesu ; the word also occurs in RE XIII and XII. 


* Atanad pachupagamane, ie, dtamanah pratyupagamanam, “‘ one’s 
own free choice of a creed."’ Hultzsch translates the passage dif- 
ferently ‘‘ But this 1s considered by me (my) principal (duty), viz., 
visiting (the people) personally.” For mokhyamate, cf mukhamuta 
vyay eof R.E XIII; for ‘'e chu tyam ..se me,” cf. “esa ha vidhi 
yd vyam"’ nm PE I For the duty of visiting the people, we may 
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By me consecrated twenty-six years was this Religious 
Edict caused to be inscribed. 


VII} 


Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King : 
The kings,? who were in the past ages, wished thus: How 
should the people grow with the growth of Dharma? But 
the people were not advanced with a corresponding * advance 
in Dharma. 

Concerning this,“ His Sacred and Gracious Majesty thus 
saith: This occurred to me. In ages past did thus wish the 
kings : How should the people advance with enough advance 
in Dharma? But the people were not advanced with enough 
advance in Dharma. By what means, then,’ might the 
people be made strictly to follow it ° 

By what means might the people be made to advance 
with enough advance in Dharma? By what means could 
I uplift them * with advance in Dharma ? 

Concerning this, His Sacred and Gracious Majesty thus 
saith: This occurred to me Religious messages shall I 


compare the dharma-ydiré of RE VIII The expression “ atand 
pachipagamane’’ may be compared with atana dgicha of the 
Rummuindei and Nighva Pillar Inscriptions 

1This Edict was found only on one pillar, that of Delhi-Topra, 
and part of it 1s inscribed rourd the shaft and was formerly taken as 
a separate Edict. 

1 ajane~ the plural shows that Asoka here refers to at least two 
of his predecessors without mentioning their title Devandm-priya 
which 1s mentioned in RE VIII Asoka credits his predecessors 
with a desire for the moral well-being of the people, but takes 
credit to himself for devising the proper means of reahsing that 
desire. Asoka’s means are two-fold- (1) Dharmasydvandnt (religious 
messages), and (2) Dharmdnusdst: (religious mstructions or myunc- 
tions) The means are executed by bis agents, the Purusas, the 
Rajuikas and the Dharma-Mahdmdatras 

* Anulubdyd (Sans anuripa) =m proper proportion 

‘ Etam =aira, as translated by Hultzsch both here, and in R.E. XI. 
Shan. 

* Kenasu = Pali kenassu and Sans kena-svst (Hultzsch). 

8 Kant, cf kant in R FE, VI, Kalsi, P.E. IV, V and VI. 
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cause to be proclaimed: religious injunctions? shall | 
enjoin: the people listening to this will follow strictly, will 
uplift itself, and will be made to advance considerably with 
advance in religion. 

For this purpose have the religious messages been pro- 
claimed by me, various kinds of religious injunctions have 
been ordained, so that my Purusas, too, appointed in 
charge of many people? will expound‘ and expand 
(these). The Rajukas, too, in charge of many hundred 
thousands of lives,—these, too, have been instructed by me: 
“thus and thus exhort ye the people who are devoted to 
Dharma.” ® 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King: 
By me perceiving this have indeed been set up pillars of 


1 Dhamma-savandnt sdvdpayam: Hultzsch translates: ‘I shall 
issue proclamations on Morahty ” and takes the M.R E. as examples 
of dhamma-sdvanani by taking as equivalents the expressions “ syam 
sdvane sGvapite’’ [Brahm ] and sdvane kate of Rupnath. 


* Diammdnusathint , imstructions in morality which Asoka 
imparted personally [RE VIII], as well as through his officers in 
general {[R E. JIE], and, later on, by special officers, the Dhayma- 
Mahamatras (RE V] This moral instruction or propagandism was 
carried on both within and outside the empire, among both subject 
and protected or independent and foreign peoples [R.E V and 
XIII] The propaganda in foreign countries had resulted m the 
establishment of the means of treatment of diseases (hospitals) of 
both men and cattle [RE II}. 


3 Yathd pulisd pr bahune yanast d@yaid, Instead of yathé, Dr.D R. 
Bhandarkar reads vyuthd, the notorious word of MRE I. This 
reading 1s also accepted by V A.Smith But the sense of the passage 
does not suifer without 1t We have already seen how high were 
the status and functions of the officers called Purusas [see note under 
PE IVj, and here we have a further fact to show it, viz., their 
authority over multitudes of people P.E. I also refers to purusas 
of high rank (ukasd) 

‘ Paltyovadtsamt: from pari +ava +vad, to wstruct. 

& Pavithalisamts = pravistavaytsyanty. 

8 Janam dhammayutam. This passage helps to clear up further 
the meaning of the word dkhamma-yuta in the Edicts. It also repeats 
the statement in RE. V that the virtuous section of his people 


claimed the special care of the king and received his mora] ministra- 
tions, 
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piety,) Dharma-Mahamatras created, and Religious Edicts 
composed.? 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King: 
On the high roads, too, banyan trees were caused to be 
planted by me that they might give shade to cattle and 
men, mango-gardens® were caused to be planted, and 
wells were caused to be dug by me at each half-kos,‘ rest- 


1 Dhamma-thambham , cf sila-thambhant and ssi@-phalakant below, 
sild-thambhas:s (Rip RE}, s2lé-thambhd [Sa RE], sald-thabhe 
(Rum PE], thube (Nig PE =Pah thipo, Sans stupa] and sila- 
thubhe or thube (stupa) (Rip RE.; Hultzsch reads st as s@lathabhe = 

War]. 

7 The reference to the Pillar Edicts is thus a reference to the first 
six of these, as pointed out by Buhler. Dr B.M Barua, however, 
has shown that the expression dharma-stambhas might be regarded as 
analogous to Dharma-Mahamdatras, 1e, a5 monuments of Dharma 
The pillars of dharma should be contrasted with the pillars of victory 
(v1yaya-stambha) [Asoka Edits in New Light, p 54] These pillars or 
monuments might then include the Asokan topes with which, as 
stated in the Divvdvaddna, pp 389-97, the emperor marked out the 
holy places for convenience of visitors. 


* These are the three things, among others, which Asoka claims as 
his own innovations The word for “composed” 1s kale, also used 
in the Ripnath text of MRE 1. 


* Ambavadtkyd,1e, @mravditka, The Queen’s Edict has the form 
ambda-vadiké. Amba=dmra but vadthd 1s the Prakrit equivalent of 
Sans vup2tihd (=svrtiz, ‘a hedge’’) and not of Sans vdtkd which 
presupposes the form vartskd (see Hultzsch, Corpus, p 134 0} 


’ Adhakosikydnt A krofa=8000 hastas=4000 yards =less than 
three mules The objection that the wells would thus come too close 
to one another may be answered by the statement of Strabo that 
Chandragupta’s muile-stones were set up at intervals of 10 stadia = 
2022$ yards=about 4 kos Adka must be distinguished from 
atha =8 of Rummindei Pillar Inscription and may be compared with 
the form dtyadhtya of Mask: Edict and Sahasram _If the expression 
1s taken to mean 8 frosas, the intervals between the wells will be too 
distant. Yuan Chwang measured 1 yojana =8 krosas, and us yoyana 
meant distances of 5, 10, and 14 miles=r1oo/z The third yoyana of 
14 mules was applied by Yuan Chwang to his Indian travels, as 
shown by Fleet [J] RAS, 1906, p 1011] who explains the litera] sense 
of a yojana as yoking distance up to which a fully-loaded cart can be 
drawn by a pair of bullocks It was also, according to Yuan 
Chwang (Watters, I 141 f.], a day’s march for the royal army. The 
yojana m the ancient books 1s measured m terms of hastas, from 
which has been denved its measurement in yards and miles. 
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houses ! were caused to be built; many watering stations? 
were caused to be established by me, here and there, for the 
comfort of cattle and men. Slight comfort, indeed, is this 
For by various kinds of facilities for comforts, the people 
have been made happy by previous kings,? and myself. But, 
that the people might strictly follow the path laid down by 
Dharma, was this thus * done by me 

‘Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King - 


1 Nimsidhayd =Sansknit ntsady4. The Khara zela inscnption, ! 15, 
uses the expression, Arahata-nisidiyd-samipe Cf the expression 
vasa-nistdsyd (rain-retreat) n the Nagarjuni Hill Cave Inscnptions 
Luders, strangely enough, takes the word to mean ‘steps (down to 
the water)’ from Sans ntsvayani, and slistt Hultzsch also follows 
Luders, but denves the word from Sans ntdizstak& But, as Woolner 
rightly remarks, ‘‘ the real need of the pedestnan in India, however, 
1s not steps to walk into a well ora river, but a shady place to stt 
down 10, and water to drink, and these more frequently than every 
eight kos”’ (as interpreted by some) ! 


2 Apanan., 


> Asoka does not claim credit for these various public works of 
utihty These were equally promoted by his predecessors The 
Brahmanical works on Law and Polity include it among the duties 
of kings The Sukraniti mentions the names of the classes of trees 
to be planted along the roads, and in the villages and forests, and of 
the sources of water-supp)y—hupa, vapi, puskarini and iadéga The 
Kauttliya {Il 1] enjoins the king to provide sources of water-supply 
(sétu), land-routes, and waterways (vdr1-sthala-patha), groves (dvdma) 
and the hke, and to maintain the public works of previous kmgs 
(pivva-krilan) and create new ones [Jb] In the Samyutta Nikdya 
[1 §, 7] also we find it stated that “ folks from earth to heaven go "’ 
who are : 
*‘ Planters of groves and fruitful trees, 
And they who build causeway and dam, 
And wells construct and watering-sheds 
And (to the homeless) shelter give ”’ 


4 Ftadathé me =-etad yatha me (Michelson), but Hultzsch construes 
atha=arthaya But avitha in the Edicts 1s invanably atha and not 
utha, while the dative 1s ath@ye Hultzsch cites in support of his 
view afihjdye of 1 31 of this edict, but the reading is doubtful, 
Buhler read it as ath@ye (JOS, 46 263] Hultzsch also relies on 
the Girnar form etdya ahd (1e, arth@ya)in RE XII,1 9, but in 
the Pillar Edicts the dative termination is always -aye Gurnar 
yatha =Kalsi athd in the same Edict. 
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Those! my Dharma-Mahamdatras, too, are employed in 
various kinds of business, in matters of royal favour, both 
of ascetics and of house-holders 2; among all sects also are 
they employed. In the business of the Samgha, too, has 
it been ordained by me that these shall be employed : 
similarly has it been ordained by me that these shall be 
employed among Brahmana and Ajivika ® ascetics; among 
Nirgranthas, too, has it been ordained by me that these 
shall be employed ; among the various sects, too, has it been 
ordained by me that these shall be employed. There were 
such and such Mahdmatras specially (employed) for such and 
such (sects), but my Dharma-Mahamdatras 4 were employed 
among these (congregations), as also among all other sects 
Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
These, and many other principal * officials, are also occupied 
with the distribution of charities of myself and the queens ° 
And in all my female establishments, both here? and in the 
provinces,’ they are carrying out in various kinds of forms 


1Te,1e, those Dharma-Mahdmdatras who are reterred to above in 
] 13 of the text 

2 Pavajitinam cheva gthithanam, in the same context in RE. V 
occurs the expression ‘‘ Brahmana-1bhyesu,’’ where the word zbhyesu 
has been taken to mean householders, and not the Vaisyas merely 

8 While Asoka shows so much concern for the Ajivikas and even 
builds them special cave-dwellings, Kautilya, with his usual Brah- 
manical orthodoxy, brands them along with the Buddhists (Sahyd- 
jivakddin), as bemg unworthy of entertainment at any ceremony 
connected with the gods or ancestors (deva-prtvi-karyesu in III 20] 

*These Dharma-Mahdmdatras were thus different from, though 
associated with, the M/ahdmdaivas referred to 1n the sentence previous 

5 Mukhd, ‘‘ heads of departments "’ Some of these are mentioned 
in R.E. XII The term Mukhya im this sense occurs in the Smpttts 
feg, Yajfiavalkya, xvii 20} Dr Thomas however, takes the word 
in the sense of “ heads of accounts or revenue ” [J RAS, 1915] 

* Devinam. "Te, at Pataliputra, as stated m R.E V 

8 Dis@sw* this settles the meaning of the word disd or desam used 
in RE. XIV, which indicates the locality and not “a part.’’ The 
corresponding word for disdsw in RE V 1s bahwesu cha nagaresu— It 
is noteworthy that the members of the royal] family were not all settled 
in the capital city, Patalhputra, only some of then: settled down at 
the provincial towns too This shows that the royal family was a 
large one with its branches or rannfications 
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such and such measures productive of happiness. (And 
besides the queens and myself) has it also been ordained by 
me that they shall be occupied with the distribution of 
charities of my sons? and other queens’ sons in order (to 
promote) noble deeds of Dharma,‘ and strict adherence to 
Dharma.5 And these are the noble deeds of Dharma and 
adherence to Dharma whereby the following,® viz., compas- 
sion, liberality, truthfulness, purity, gentleness, and good- 
ness of the people will thus increase. 

Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King ° 
Whatever good deeds have been done by me,’ these the 
people have followed and these they will imitate and thereby 
the, have been made to progress, and will be made to 


1 Tuthayatandn =tustdyatandnt, sources of contentment, oppor- 
tunities for charity (Buhler) The verb used here 1s “ pati...’ 
which Buhler restored as “ patipadayamt: "’ =“ they point out,’’ but 
I take 1t 1n the sense of ‘‘ execute, carry out ’’ Hultzsch, however, 
would restore the word as pativedayamt: in the sense of “ reporting "’ 
Cf patsvedakd of RE VI, and pratwedayamtu, (tb.] Jaugada text. 

2 Dalakanam 


* Devikumaldnam , according to Bithler, these Kumdras or princes 
were not the sons of Asoka’s queens or devis, but of the queens and 
devis of his father, and were hence his step-brothers [Ep Ind 11, 276] 
The word devi for queen 1s also used by Kautilya [I 10], as well as 
the word kumdra for a prince {I 20] 


* Dhammapadane Childers points out that the thirteenth book 
of the Khuddaka Nikdya, comprising tales of good deeds of Buddhas 
and Arhats, 1s called an Apaddna (Sans avaddna). 


*In RE V, while the royal harem 1s specified as one of the 
spheres of the work of the Dharma-Mahdmdiras, some of the detaus 
of such work are given here. Kautilya [I. 20] acquamts us with the 
administrative arrangements for the royal harems of the day The 
antahpura with its inmates, the avarodaas, was placed under a 
military guard, the entarvas:ka-sammya, and ctvil officers, the abhyd- 
gartkas, comprismg both males and females, who regulated all 
communications betweer the harem and the outside world. It may 
be noted that Kautilya does not permit the munda and 4a tla ascetics 
(probably the Buddhists and Jains) any access to the harem, The 
officers in charge of the harems are called Stri-adhyaksa-mahdmdtras 
in RE XII Kautilya calls the chief officer of the harem Antar- 
vastka [V 3]. 

* Another definition of Asoka’s Dharma. 

7 Mamtyd With Asoka, ‘‘ example is always better than precept ' 
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progress in obedience to parents, teachers, 1n reverence tor 
age, in proper behaviour towards Brahmana and Sramana 
ascetics, the poor and the miserable,’ even towards servants 
and dependents. 

Thus saith His Sa¢red and Gracious Majesty the King 
This advance in Dharma of the people has been promoted 
only by two ways, by regulation of Dharma, and by inner 
meditation.2 But of these (two), regulation of Dharma is of 
littte effect,2 but by inner meditation (Dharma may be 
promoted) greatly. The regulation by Dharma 1s this that 
by me is thus ordained that such and such creatures are not 
to be killed, as well as many other regulations of Dharma,‘ 


1 Kapana-valgkesu, a new expression in the Edicts 


2 Nyhairya, also usedin P F 1V, where it 1s used once in a techmical, 
and at another time ma general, sense. Cf mizjhats-balam, power of 
thought , Sans nidhyaptr. 


3 Lahu=laghu, shght, of small account, because it 1s something 
external ‘‘ The aids to noble life are all within” (Matthew Arnold). 


4 Asoka’s dharma-niyama comprises both negative and positive 
precepts, prohibitions and exhortations As examples of the former 
may be mentioned the following 

(1) Do not Aall living beings [R E III, IV, XI, and PE VIT] 

(2) Do not tmgure living beings [RE IV, IX, XIII, and PE 
VIT] 

(3) Do not hold festive meetings with objectionable amusements 
[RE ]j 

(4) Do not observe social and superstitious ceremomies as bearing 
little fruit [RE IX] 

(5) Do not praise your own, and dispraise other, sects (R E. XII] 

The positive precepts or exhortations, such as proper behaviour 
towards all relations and hving beings, liberahty, truthfulness, etc , 
have been already discussed fully 

Certain spécial precepts are laid down for kings, such as dharma- 
ghosa, dharma-yatra, dharma-vyaya, dharmdnugraha, dharma-dana, 
dharma-mangala, promotion of public works of utility [RE II and 
PE VII], checking abuses of justice [K RE and RE Vj, pubhe 
instruction in moralty, dharmdénusdst [R.E HI, IV, XIII, and 
PE, VII}, attention to public business at all hours [RE VI], seek- 
ug glory or fame (yasa and ivt:) only in the promotion of Dharma 
among the people [R.E XJ, honounng all sects [RE XII and 
PE VIj, and seeing to the growth of their essential elements [sava- 
vytddit, RE XII), protection of lower creatures [P.E V], etc 
Most of these have been already discussed. 
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such as have been ordained by me. But by inner medita- 
tion, indeed, has been much promoted the people’s progress 
in Dharma in respect of abstention from injury to life and 
from slaughter of living creatures. 

To this end was it ordained that it may last as long as 
(my) sons and grandsons, or moon and sun (will be), and 
that (people) may follow in this path. For if one follows in 
this path, (happiness) in this and the other world will 
attained. ' 

By me consecrated twenty-six years was this Religious 
Edict inscribed. 

About this! says His Sacred Majesty: This rescript on 
morality must be engraved where there are stone pillars, or 
stone-slabs,? in order that ® this may be everlasting. 


F. THE Four Minor Pittar EpIctrs 


I é 
[THE SARNATH EpicT] 


(Thus ordains) His Sacred (and Gracious) Majesty®... 
Pata(liputra) ®. . . the Sarngha cannot be torn asunder’ by 
any one whatsoever. Whoever,’ monk or nun, breaks up ® 


1 Etam, as translated by Hultzsch both here and in Shah. RE XI, 
} 24. The word 18 also used in hne 9 


* S1la-phalakdnt, stone-tablets, refermng to the inscriptions on the 
rocky surfaces. 


* Ena, as used also in the K R E. I and II, Dhauh. 
* The text 1s mutilated mn the first three lines. 
6 Restored as Devdnamprye dnapayatt from Kavégambi M PE 


* Perbaps this Edict 1s addressed to the Mahamatras of Pataliputra, 
as the KauSimbi Edict is to the Mahdm§tras of that place 

7 Bhetave,ie, bhetavyak, from root bhid; cf ‘bhindats”’ In the 
P&timokkha there occurs the passage— Samaggassa samghasca 
bheddya ’’ Buddhaghosa explains Samgha-bhedaka as “ Sangham 
bhindats ayam 1.” 

5 E chum kho, i.e, yah tu khalt. 

® Bhakhats =bhanakti 


M A. 
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the Sarhgha must be made to wear! white ® garments *® and 
to take up abode‘ in a place other than a monastery. 

Thus should this order be made known ® in the Samghas 
of Bhiksus as well as of Bhiksunis 

Thus directs His Sacred Majesty ~ Let one” such Edict be 
with you, deposited * in the cloister of the vihara ,*° deposit 
ye another self-same Edict with the Updsakas (lay- 
worshippers). 

Those Updsakas may come on each fast day 10 order to 
acquaint themselves with this very Edict And on every 
fast day regularly 2° (will) each Mahdmaira go for the fast- 


1 Samnamdhapaytya from Sans samnahya 
* Oddtan1=Sans ava+data (white) 

* Dusani=Sans dusyam 

4 Avdsayue=Sans dvdsya 


3. 4navasast an abode which 1s not fit for the safigha, “ atvjnd- 
khuko Gvdsa”’ as called by Buddhaghosa [Samantapdsddika, Intro- 
duction], who also enumerates as examples of andvdsua “‘ chetiya- 
gharam (cemetery), bodhigharam (bo-tree sanctuary), sammafiyant- 
attako (bath-house or platform), da@ru-aitako (log-house), paniyamilo 
(water-shed), vachchakut: (privy), and dzdrakotthako (towers or 
battlements of a town gate) ’’ [Chullavagga, 11 1, 3). 


* Vimnapayiutariye = Sansknt vyndpayttavyam 
” [ka lnpi, as contrasted with the dhammal:jn 
§ Nikhita =nrksipld 


* Samsalanast, taken by some to mean ‘‘ remembrance,’”’ sams- 
maranam Dr Thomas [J RAS, 1915, pp 109-112] takes the word 
to mean a place in the vihara like a lobby or cloister where the 
Edict might be deposited to attract pubhe notice The word 15 
used in this sense in the Vinaya [pp 152-3, Chuilavagga, v1 3, 4] 
Thus the passage 1s to be translated thus: ‘‘ In order that a similar 
Edict may be within your reach, it has been deposited in the samsa 
vana Do you also deposit a similar Edict withm reach (antzkam) of 
the Updsakas"' The samsavana, which 1s a part of a vihdra [where 
one could walk about (samkramana)], 15 thus not mentioned im the 
case of the Updsakas who do not live ma vibira The expression—- 


tham cha Inpim hedisam--thus mears a second copy of the Edict for 
the Upasakas 


 Dhuvdye =dhvuvdya, cf dhuvam in Jaug RE I, and dhuvaye 
inPE V_ This passage indicates the kind of work the Mahdmatras 
had to do in connection with the Samgha and other sects among 
whom they were employed [RE V, PE VII] 
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day service ' in order to acquaint himself with this Edict and 
understand it fully. And as far as your jurisdiction 3 
extends, you are to get dispatched § everywhere (an order) 
to this effect.4 In this manner, also, in all fortified 


1 Posathdye ; from uposatha, Sans upavasatha, the day of fast and 
abstinence preceding the day of the Vedic ydgas or sacrifices called 
Darsa and Pirna-mdasa,ie , sacrifices held on the new- and full-moon 
days The upavasatha day was so called because it was believed 
that on that day the gods to be worshipped came down to /tve unth 
(upa + vasa) the worshipper (Satapatha Br 1.1, 1, 7], or because the 
worshipper with his wife would live on that day with the god, Agnz, 
in the room dedicated to him {tb xt ; 2, 1, 4} In Vedic worship 
the eighth day of each fortnight was also simuarly fixed as a holy 
and fast day along with the new- and full-moon days and the days 
preceding them. 

On these three holy days of every fortmght, the ascetics of Brah- 
manical sects used to meet and hold religious discourses This good 
custom commended itself at once to the Buddha, who enjomed his 
Bhiksus to assemble on those days [Afahdv n 1, 4), not to remaim 
silent but to discourse on their religion [7b 1 2, 1) This religious 
discourse was then specified to be the Pratimoksa [26 u, 4, 1] which 
was thus held thrice every fortnight. Later, it was fixed for one day, 
the new- or full-moon day [7b n 4, 2; 34, Ij, and was confined also 
exclusively to the Bhrksus It was not accessible to householders 
(grthasthas), nor even to the sramanera, sramaneri and bhiksuni [2b. 
1 41, 8, 36} Gut except this Pratimoksa, or the mukhya (pnn- 
cipal) uposatha day, the other two uposatha days were fixed for 
general religious discourses which were thrown open to all, or the 
Upasakas 

This 1s how Asoka can think of his civil officers, the Mahadmatras, 
attending on each uposatha day (anuposatham) for purposes of the 
uposatha service (posaithdye) which must have meant the ordimary 
religious discourse held on the eighth and fourteenth days of each 
fortnight, and not the uposatha service proper, the Pratimokga, for 
which the monks alone were eligible This distinction between the 
two classes of uposatha service 1s to be kept in view in order to 
understand Asoka's mjunctions as following those of his religious 
scriptures 

* Ah&le also used in MR E I, Rapnath text 

* Vivdsayatha, taken here in the same sense as 1p M R E. (Ripnath). 
Smith, following F W Thomas {/RAS, 1915, p. 112], now under- 
Stands the meaning of the word to be “‘ expel ”’ 

*“ Dispatch ve (an officer) everywhere according to the letter of 
this (Edict) ’’ [Hultzsch] The dispatch of officers he infers from 
K RE I, where Vahdindtras are sent out by the lng 
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towns,! and districts, have this order sent out? to this 
effect.* 


1 Kola =a fort or a stronghold, according to Vdstuuidyd [x1 28]. 
It 1s curious that the terms kotfam and visaya as used 1n this Edict 
occur im some South Indian inscnptions to indicate administrative 
areas larger than the village (uru), town (nagava or parry), and 
Nada or Kurram, but smaller than the Mandala or Rdstra [see my 
Local Govt p 206} The Visaya is a well-known term in the Gupta 
Inscriptions for a District (¢ g Lata visaya) under a Province called 
a Bhukte 


1Viwdsdpaydiha, the double causal 1s necessary to indicate that 
the circulation of the order was done not directly, but through the 
mstrumentality of those who had independent jurisdictions, as 
pointed out by V A Smith Lines 6-11 of the Edict show the 
means adopted by the king ‘‘ for the proper circulation of his Edict 
among all the parties concerned This the king tries to ensure (1) by 
communicating his Edict to the monks and nuns whom it chiefly 
concerns, and (2) by ordering that one copy of it should be retained 
by the Mahdmdivas, and another by the lay-worshippers, to be studied 
by both of them respectively at the fast-day services The two last 
sections of the inscription contain further provisions for ensuring a 
still wider circulation to the king’s Edict The preceding paragraphs 
had arranged for its pubhcity among the citizens of Patahputra 
In sections I and J (te, ll 9-11), the king orders the Mahamatras of 
P&tahputra to make it known in the district surrounding Pataliputra 
and in the jungle tracts beyond this distnct '’ [Hultzsch, Corpus, 
p 163, n 10] Hultzsch, however, has now changed bis mind 
regarding the meaning of the last two sections, which he now takes 
to mean ‘expel (vivdsavdtha) ye (schismatic monks and nuns) ”’ 
and “ issue ye orders to expel (usvdsdpayathd) (schismatic monks) or 
nuns ’”’ [1b Corngenda, p 259] 


4 This Edict and the Pillar Edicts at KauSambi and Sanchi form a 
group by themselves by their reference to the common subject of 
schism in the Sahgha, and to the king’s measures to prevent and 
punish it In these Edicts, Asoka appears in the role of the ‘‘ Head 
of the Church and Defender of the Faith,” as it were, but 1t must be 
noted that this réle was not assumed by Asoka by an autocratic 
exercise of his sovereign powers, but was forced on him by the 
injunctions of the very faith he followed Indeed, Asoka’s attitude 
towards schism 1s determined and dictated by the Buddhist canonical 
law on the subject This law seems to have developed by stages 
which may be traced in some of the sacred texts of early Buddhism. 

These texts describe different degrees in the offences leading up to 
schistn, aS well as degrees in their punishments The Mahdvagga 
[x 1, 6, etc J, for instance, mentions in an ascending order differences 
among the members of a Sahgha as “ altercation (bhandanam) con- 
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tention (kalaha), discord (vtigraha), quarrel (v:vdda), division (sangha- 
bheda), disunion (savghavdj:), separation (sanghavavatthanam}, and 
schism (sasghandndkavanam) or dissolution of the Sahgha ” Again, 
in Chullavagga, vit 5, disunion (savghardj1) 1s distinguished from 
schism proper (savghabheda) Dnsumion can happen only in smaller 
Safighas of members numbermng from four to nine, while schism means 
a break-up of a Sahgha of more than nine members [tis caused by 
a difference of opinion on eighteen points concerning (a) what 1s or 
what is not Dhamma, (8) what 1s or what 1s not Vinaya, (c) what has 
or has not been (1) taught and spoken, (1) practised, and (11) ordained 
by the Tathagata, and (d) offences and rules regarding them [70 vu 
5,2, Mahav x 5, 4,5] The same points are mentioned again in 
Chullav iv 14, 2, aS creating a Vivdda, but a distinction 1s made 
between Vivdda and Sanghabheda Ina Vivdda, the point at issue 
was to be decided finally by the Sahgha, and there the matter must 
rest. But sometimes a difference of opinion may be pressed too far, 
either honestly, or with an evil intention, knowing that it would in 
either case result in the sanghabheda The intention to cause a 
sanghabheda 1s absent in a wivddddhikarana 

There were also certain legal restraints imposed upon the attempts 
at causing sanghabheda These attempts were valid only from a 
member of the Satigha who was under no disability (pakatatia), who 
belonged to the same community (samdna-samvdsaka), and who 
resided within the same boundary (samdnasimdyathita@) Next, the 
V'tvdda could not be placed before a Sangha of less than nine members, 
as already stated, 1e¢, the Saigha should be large enough to admit 
of four members to each side of the dispute, and of the ninth member 
who was the Salaka-gahapako Thus to produce a schism there 
should be at least four regular bhiksus to agree on the pomt raised, 
and bring it before a chapter of nine with purpose prepense to cause 
a division, whether knowing that the point was wrong or doubtful 
[Chullav vu 5, 5], or believing ut, without due deliberation, to be 
nght [1b 5,6) It appears from Chullav vu 5, 6 that the latter 
position was not condemned Secession from conviction or con- 
scientious objection was not condemned There was no embargo 
laid on honest differences of opinion, on freedom of thought 

Along with the offences leading towards sanghabheda or dissolu- 
tion of the Safigha, and schism, the texts contemplate different 
degrees and grades of penalty coresponding to such offences The 
first punishment inflicted on a schismatic 1s that of Nissdranam, or 
hus temporary removal from the Sangha [Mahdv » 5, 14], during 
which he was subjected to Parivésa, or living apart, for five or ten 
days, and Mdnatta, or living under restraint for six days, as laid 
down in the Pdtiimokkha, Sanghddisesa, 13 His _ restoration, 
osdvanam, was permitted, 1f the accused expressed his acknowledg- 
ment of the guilt [Madu 1b ] 

We may also note in this connection that the Paétimokkha brings 
the promotion of sanghabheda under the class of Savichadtsesa 
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offences, 1¢ , offences for which atonement from beginning to end can 
be granted only by the Safigha. The offence, according to the same 
text 1s defined as (a) causing division (bheda) in the Sahgha that 1s 
at union (samagga), (b) persistently raising issues calculated to 
cause division The offence may be committed by a single bhiksu 
or by a number of bhiksus, as his partisans, who would then be 
equally guilty with lum Thus though the offence against the 
Safgha 1s sufficiently serious, tt 1s not visited by the extreme penalty 
of permanent expulsion in the Pdtsmokkha which may be taken to 
lay down the earlier form of the law The Patumokkha would reserve 
the extreme penalty for Padrajiiu sis, the oflences against morahty, 
such as adultery, theft, murder, or fraud (by claiming superhuman 
powers) 

The extreme penalty for schistn is, however, laid down in Mahéa- 
vagea (1 00, 67 and 6g] = ‘It 15 callec! “dsanam, which 1s defimitive and 
permanent expulsion from the Suhgha, and is to be distinguished 
from (a) suspension or temporary excommunication, ukkhepanam, 
for a bhiksu refusing to adnnt or atone for the offence committed or 
to renounce a false doctrine [6 1 7y, Chullay 1 25, 27], and 
(b) temporary banishment, pubbdjwmem, for bhiksus guilty of causing 
by their conduct s.andal to th. Sahghs Both (a) and (6) may, 
however, be revoked on repentance [ib , Avahde x 6] 

It 1s difficult to see what kind or depree uJ schism or sanghabheda 
und of the punishment of expulsion is meint by Asoka mm his use of 
the expressions bhetave and avdvdsayt dvedsayiye m the Edicts in 
question If he was for complete and arm vocable expulsion of the 
heretical monks, he must be understood tu have taken his stand upon 
the threc passages of the Wah@ougea uled above, together with a 
fourth passage [Mahav mi i, 5) which describes as a “ grievous 
sin’ the causing of divisions (bAed2) un the Sefigha, and permits the 
good bhiksu to dissouate himself from the heretics who commut this 
pin 

Along with the depo: tation of the heretical monks to non-monastic 
residences (andvasa), Asoka inflicts upon them the further penalty 
of disrobing thein, replacing theu yellaw by white robes For this 
pumshinent there 1s no canonical sanction, uuless it 15 umphed in the 
muere tact of the expulsion of the monks from the monasteries 
Some of the Asokan legends, however, relate actual cases of Asoka 
enforcing this penal code of bis wdicts against schismiutics Thus 
the Mahdvamsa [vy 270] relates how Asoka once “ arranged an 
assembly of the community of bhikicius m its full numbers “" im the 
Asokérama “" He then catled to him in turn the bhikkhus of the 
several confessions, and asked (hem ‘Sn, what did the Blessed One 
teach?’ And they each expounded their wrong doctiine And all 
these adherents of false doctrme did the king cause to he expelled 
from the Order (upapabbajyest) ’ In the Samantapasddikad, Kuddha- 
ghosa records the further fact that Asoka expelled these heretical 
monks after giving ‘hem white robes (setaka@ni vattlam dattua) Thus 
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Ii! 
(THE KausAmpr EpICcT] 


tis Sacred Majesty commands (thus}. The Mahamatras 
at Kausaimbi. .is made united should not be received 
into the Samgha. Also whosoever, monk or nun, breaks up 
the Sarhgha, after being clothed in white garments, shall 
take up abode in a place other than a monastery. 


once mere the jegends have confirmed the inscriptions of Asoka by 
their mention of practical apphcation of the law of the Isdicts against 
sclusm to concrete cases 

li 3s mteresting to note m cunclusion that the Buddhist lan 
relatmg to schism has its counterpart in the Brahminical law, accord- 
ing to which mischuef-makers who tried to create or foment dissen- 
sions in the village communities and assembhes were punished by 
banishment It was the traditional duty of the kimg to uphold the 
laws, agreements and the constitution (samaya or samuit) by which 
the various local bodies, groups, and communities, such as Arla, 
{dit, Janapada, or Sangha, orgamsed and governed themselves, and 
to pumish those who violateu them by deportation (see the Smnty 
texts quoted in iny Local Goverument in Anczent India 7nd edition, 
Oxford] 

Thus the spuitual sovereignty assumied and asserted im these 
Fdicts by Asoka was not sumething which he hed arrogated to 
himself as an arbitrary autocrat, but had behind it the sanction of 
both Brahmunical and Buddhist Law fsee Sukumar Dutt’s Lavly 
Buddhist Monachism for a good discussion of the subject of schisms] 


1 This Edict 1s to be found on the Allahabad Asoka Pillar below 
the PE J-Vi and the Queen’s Edict, anJ hence to be regarded as 
later than either Ihe pillar was located orginally at Kausambi, 
modern Kosam, ou the Jamnuna river 71 15 identified with the 
Yana or forest Kausambi of Panim by Fleet [J RAS, ryo7, p 411, 
note}, and placed neat Bharhut by V A Snuth {i 188, pp 507-19] 
Cunningham supposed that the pillar was remove! to Allahabad by 
Firoz Shah who had removed the two other pillais trom their original 
locations to Delhi which was Ws capital But the supposition does 
not seem to be lhely, for Fuo’ shah had very ttle tu do wilh Allaha- 
bad which was really founded two centunes later bi Akbar who 
might be held respouszble tor the removal of the pillar on which are, 
moreover, incised the tnevriptions of his favourie Birbal, and of lis 
son Jahangir [see Hultzsch, Corpus, p xx] 
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be reckoned ! as of that Queen. [This is the request 7] of 
the Second Queen, the mother of Tivara,? Karuvakt.‘ 


G. THE COMMEMORATIVE PILLAR LNSCRIPTIONS 


I 
{ RUMMINDET] 


By His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King, con- 
secrated twenty years,’ coming in person, was worshipped 
(this spot), in as much as here was born the Buddha 
Sakyamuni.* A stone bearing a figure” was caused to be 


1 Ganiyat:. 

* Restored by Hultzsch as “ (He] vam [vij[na][t1]’’, venats =Sans 
vijha pis. 

* The name 1s unusual, and occurs only in a Gupta inscription as 
that of a king of Kosala, as pointed out by Bihler (see Fleet’s Gupta 
Ins p 293) 

“The name 1s connected by Buhler with the Vedic gotra name of 
Karu. 

Sle, 250BC 

*Hultzsch quotes Mahdparinbbana-sutia ‘' 4gamissanti kho 
Ananda saddh& biikkhu-bhikkhuniyo updsaka-upasikdya dha 
Tathagato jdto ti," and takes the first sentence of the mscription as 
extending up to this word. We may compare with the words of the 
inscription the following words which the Divydévadana puts into the 
mouth of Upagupta in addressing Asoka on their arrival at Lumbini- 
vana: “ asmun Maharaja pradese Bhagavan jatah"’ , ‘in this place, 
O great lang, the Blessed One was born ”’ 


” Stld-vigadabhi ; vigada 1s from Sans vikata, a vanant of vtkpita 
which may mean a vitkdra, a transformation of any given material, 
a carving, or figure carved ona stone, or vtkaéa may mean a gigantic 
or grotesque figure as 10 an arabesque, tapestry, or coverlet. $1/d- 
vikytia may be compared with the Pah word pésddauskatshd, a 
building with decorative figures Buddhaghosa explains the word 
vikattkd as ‘‘ sihabyagghddt-rupavichitto unndmayo aitharaho,” ‘a 
coverlet of linen decorated with figures of lions, tigers and the lke.” 
The Mahavamsa [xxvu 30) also refers to pillars bearing figures of 
lions, tigers and other animals, or figures of the gods (sthabyagghdat- 
rupehs devata-rupakeht cha  .thambheht) The -bhi 1s from Sans. 
root bhytt, to bear, carry Thus sid-vigadabhi means a stone carry- 
ing a figure, the capital of the pillar that was set up. The inscription 
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constructed and a pillar of stone was also set up, to show 
that the Blessed One was born here 
The village TLummin! was made free of religious 


emphasises that not merely was the pillar of stone set up, there was 
also constructed (:dla pita) a figure of stone to decorate it as a fitting 
mark of a supremely holy place Thuis figure of stone, s1ld@-vikmita, 
was seen to be the figure of a horse by Yuan Chwang, and Charpentier 
has sought (co construe th> word vigada itself into a horse from 
vada ~agada for agalitasva, a vigorous horse Sir R G Bhan- 
darkar took the expression as S:ld-vtkata (of unusua! size)-bhityd 
(b41ttikd =wall}) The meaning adopted here 1s from the suggestion 
of Dr B M Barua [Asoka Edtcts tn New Laight, p 85 f } 

It is to be noted (hat the ending -bA? denotes the feminime, as well 
as kalapita Cf such feminme forms as daya, apehkha, isya, sdlika, 
slowing the shortening of the final @, as used 1n the Pillar Edicts 

Resides denving vigada from vikata =vtkveta (which is phonetically 
rather improbable), it 13 possible phonetically to derive mgada from 
vigadha ~vigarha =vigraha, while bhi might be taken to mean 
“also,” asin Hindi dha =F rgrahais, of course, the well-known word 
forafigure Lhe duphcation “ bhi cha '’ would then be tor emphasis 
‘“ $il4-vigada-bhi cha halapita silathabhe cha usapapite, not only 
was a figure of stone cause] to be made—there was also a pillar of 
stone caused to be raised” 


} This village is now known as Rummindei, but tc the local people 
as Rupan-dehi, im the subdivision (A/a!) Iuithn, /2/@ (district) Bithr, 
of the Nepal Govemment I visited the place (with my pupil, Mr 
P P Pande of Narhana, Basti, who kindly arranged for my visit) 
by travelling from the BNW E_ station, Nautanwa, for twelve 
miles on a pony to the village Khunga: where I stayed for the night 
under the hospitable roof of Chaudhurn Sitaramji Next murning 
(28th February, 1927), 1 rode through the village Padaria to the 
site of the Asokan Pillat about two miles distant My photograph 
of the Pillar shows the fissure running slong the entire length of the 
shaft which, according to Yuan Chwang, was caused by hghtning 

Within a few paces of the Pillar stands a temple enshrining an 
ancient sculpture 1epresenting the Nativity of the Buddha, the figure 
of his mother, Mahdmdaya, standing under the oal tree after her 
delivery with three attendants The mutilated figure of the mother 
is now preserved aud worshipped by the Hindus as the goddess 
“Repam Llahe’’ | 

In the Wustration of the sculpture [Plate xm] (based on that of 
P C. Mukharyi in ASR, xxv1), Mayadevi stands to the nght in 
a ¢faeeful and easy posture, free from labour pains, holding with her 
right hand the branch of a sal tree, and adjusting with her left hand 
her lower garments The skill of a master-hand 1s shown 1n the 
delicate gradation of relief employed to indicate the branch and 
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leaves of the tree, the contours of her head and hand, and her hair 
falling in wavelets To her nght, and below her :ight hand, stands 
a shorter female figure with her right hand raised to help her. The 
figure 1s supposed on the basis ct the nativity legends of the Buddha 
to be that of her sister PrayApati Gautami, but P. C Mukhary: took 
it to be that of an attendant [/6 37] The téird tall! figure 1s supposed 
by P C Mukharj: [Jb] to be that of Prajapati, but by V. A Snuth 
[Ib] to be a male figure, that of the god India who im the story 
receives the infant Bodhisattva on a cloth The fourth female figure 
15 that of an attendant Lastly, there 1s the figure of infant Bodhi 
sattva standing immediately after his birth, according to the story 
Regarding the possible age of this sculpture, Watters [On Yuan 
Chwang, 1 17] remarks that “as it has not been closely examimed, 
ts age 18 quite uncertain’ I have closely exanune.l it, and tound it 
to resemble the Sanchi and Bharhat sculptures on the same subject 
(Plate xxviu. of Cunningham’s Siupa of Bharhiii Vo A Smith 
holds [4S#, xxv1 6) that “ probably the Rummmide: group 1s the 
oldest known example of the nativity subject’ P C Mukharji 
considers that it shows “ that style of wurkmanstup which 15 gener- 
ally associated with the time of Asoka ” [Jb 37] The miuterial of 
the sculpture also shows 11 to be Asokan, becuse it Js “” the yellowish 
kind of stone which was einployed 10 the edict pillars and in the two 
famous Yaksa door-keepers of Pataliputra, now in the Calcutta 
Museum” [Ju] The antiquity of the shrine is also shown by the 
fact that its original floor must have lain more than 20 feet below 
the present level of the grounc, and the basement farther down, as 
calculated by P.C Mukharj: [26] Thus rf this sculpture 1s held to 
be Asokan, the image of Mayadevi with her attendants and her son 
intght be taken to be the very figuie referred to in the expression 
Sla-uigraha, and would thus help to fix the meaning of that diffcult 
passage m the inscription The passage would then mean that 
Asoka marked out the birth-place of the Buddha by two distinct 
monuments, viz, (1) the pillar (svld-thabhe) and (2) a sculpture repre- 
senting the Nativity (st/d-vigada), It 1s to be further noted {hat in 
the legendary texts such as Asokdvaddna, thete 15 no mention of a 
Stone pillar set up by Asoka They record that Lumbim Garden 15 
the first place to which Upagupta takes Asoka on his pilgrimage, 
and on his arrival there Upagupta tells the king that this 1s the place 
of the Buddha’s birth, and points out the particular tee under which 
Mahdmaya stood when her child was born Then the king sets up a 
shrine at the place, makes a donation of 100,000 ounces of gold, and 
dcparts Watters [7b ] mghtly guesses that the shrime referred to 1s 
the one now discovered, and it actually shows us the representation 
on stone of the tree with Mahamaya standing under it Such a 
representation was as appropriate a monument to mark the birth-’ 
place of the Buddha as the pillar announcing it by 1ts mscription 
Perhaps it had precedence over the pillar, for 1t 1s mentioned first 11 
the inscription as being perhaps constructed first, the erection of the 
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cesses! and also lable to pay only one-eighth share * (of 
the produce). 


pillar following later That is why Asoka has mentioned the two 
undertakings as two distinct and separate ones 1n his inscription. 

The inscrrption on the pillar has six lines, of which only the first 
three lines are visible and above the ground, the last two lines are 
now buned beneath Probably the entire mscnption was hidden 
from view when Yuan Chwang came to the pillar That is why he 
does not mention having seen any inscription on the pillar But 
the Chinese work Fang-caih does refer to an inscription on the pillar 
recording the circumstances of the Buddha’s birth 

Lastly, 1t may be noted that the Pillar and the Shrine are on a 
mound made up of the ruins of old structures accumulating through 
the ages These structures must have included stipas, though 
neither Fa-hien nor Yuan Chwang has mentioned any of these 
‘““ Yet we find mention of a great tope at the spot where the Buddha 
was born (in a Chinese work), and about the year aD 764, the tope 
was visited, we are told, by the Chinese pilgmm known as Wukung ” 
[Watters, u 17] 

The Nativity of the Buddha has been naturally a favourite subject 
of ancient Indian sculpture We find it in sculpture of different 
styles, periods, and places, Sanchi, Bharhut, Gandhara, Amaravati, 
and Sarnath The oldest is that of Sanchi and Bharhut, with which 
that of the Rummuindei Temple agrees in style and form. At Bhar- 
hut the Nativity is represented by the Descent of the Bodhisattva 
into the womb of his Mother whose pose and form are similar to 
those of the Rummundei sculpture At Sanchi, the Nativity is no 
doubt represented by a vanety of symbols, such as the lotus, or a 
bunch of lotuses set 1n a vase, or Maya herself seated on a full-blown 
lotus or flanked by two elephants pouring water over her (mis- 
takenly taken to be Sri hitherto), but the representation that is most 
in accord with the Buddhist texts is that of Maya exhibited in a 
standing posture ready for her delivery, as shown at Rummuinder It 
1s for this correspondence of the Rummundei to the Sanchi sculpture 
that I have taken it to be Asokan [On Nativity im sculpture, see 
Marshall’s Guide to Sancht, p. 42, and Foucher’s Beginnings of 
Buddhist Avt, pp 20, 21, 70, and plates i, m, 1v.J 


1 Ubalthe =udbaltka (Thomas) or avavalika or apa-valika (Bihler) 
The word bal:, as well as bhdga, 1s used by Kautilya [1I 6] 


® Athabhagiye. this means that the usual king’s share of the 
produce as land-revenue, which was one-fourth m Chandragupta’s 
time, according to Megasthenes, was reduced by half for this village 
as the birth-place of the Holy One Buhler took atha=artha, and 
the meaning to be “sharer mm wealth, partaking of the king’s 
bounty '’, deriving his suggestion from the legend that Asoka spent 
at Lumbini-vana 100,000 gold pieces [Dw p 390] Paschel explained 
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TI 
[Nicitva 2] 


By His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King consecrated 
fourteen years was doubly ® enlarged the stupa of Buddha 
Konakamana*® and (by him) consecrated (twenty years), 
coming in person, and reverence being made, was set up (a 
stone pillar). 


H. Tue CAVE INSCRIPTIONS 


I 
[NIGRODHA CAVE] 


By His Gracious Majesty the King consecrated twelve 
years this Nigrodha Cave was granted to the Ajivikas. 


it as ‘‘ with eight (aséa) plots of assessable land’ Kautilya uses the 
expression ‘‘ chaturtha-paticha-bhdgikah”’ [I1. 24] m the sense of 
“paying a fourth or fifth share of the produce,” 

1 Called by Hultzsch the Nig&li Sagar Pillar after the name of the 
tank on which the Pillar stood 

2 Dutryam vadhiie, enlarged to double its original size, as translated 
by Hultzsch who compares diyadhsyam vadhisat: of M.R E, Sahas. 

* Name of one of the twenty-four Buddhas and the third to precede 
Gautama Buddha 

* These cave-inscriptions occur 1n the hills called Bardbar, which 
are isolated rocks of syenitic granite situated about fifteen mules 
north of Gaya. The hills contain two groups of caves called BarSbar 
and Nagdrjuni . The N&garjuni group is one of three caves, each 
cofitaming an inscnpfion of ‘‘ Dasalatha Devinamprya,” the grand- 
son of Asoka. The Bardbar group is one of four caves, three of which 
bear an inscription of Asoka dealt with here. As stated in two of 
these inscriptions, the name of the Bardbar Hill in the time of Asoka 
was Khalatke Hill According to an imscnption m the fourth 
Barabar cave, known as the Lomaga Risi Cave, of the Maukhan 
Anantavarman (A.D. 6th-7th century), the name of Khalatika was 
afterwards changed into Pravara hill At some penod between the 
tunes of Asoka and the Maukhar king, this same hill acquired another 
name, viz., Govathagiws, which occurs mm two inscriptions discovered 
by V. H. Jackson, one ‘‘ on an isolated boulder over 100 yards N.W. of 
the ndge which contains three of the four Bardbar caves,”’ the other 
“cut on the western face of the ridge itself, only six or seven yards 
away from the entrance to the Lomasa Ris: Cave.’ The first imscrip- 
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II 
[KHALATIKA Hitt Cave] 


By His Gracious Majesty the King, consecrated twelve 
years, this cave in the Khalatika Hill was granted to the 
Ajivikas 


tion has the name as Govathdgiv., and the second Goradhagira The 
name Guradhagit, again, has been mentioned as the name of the 
same hillin line 7 of the Hathigumpha Cave Inscription of Kharavela, 
King of Kalinga, who “ in the eighth year of his reign (about 165 BC ) 
had stormed by hs great army Goradhagin.”’ Thus between Maurya 
and Maukhar penods, im the second century Bc, the Khalattha 
Hill or a part of 1t was known as Gorathagirt Very probably a 
change of name applied to a part of the Khalatika Hl, for the name 
was known enough m the time of Patanjah to be mentioned im his 
Mahabhasya {lu 2] a. an example of Panira’s rule {I 2, 52] on which 
Katydyana (about 350n¢C), too, cites the example—"“ Khalatika- 
disu vachanam’’ This sentence Patafjah explains as " Ahalat: 
kasya parvaiasva adivabhavain vanant Ahalatikam vanani” Thus 
in the second century Bc the name Khalatika was known as the 
name of a famous hill 

According to the very ingenious suggestion of Dr A P Banerji- 
Sastn, the connection of Kharavela with the Barabar Hills has left 
another mark on them The last two Asokan Inscmptions in the 
Baradbar Caves, as shown here, and the three Nagarjuni Inscriptions 
of Dagaratha mention m common the grant of these caves to the 
Ayivikas, but m three of these inscriptions there 1s detected an 
attempt to chisel away the word Ayzivikehe, as uf the name of this 
sect was not tolerated by somebody who was at such pains to wipe it 
off. Now, who was this somebody ? Hultzsch conjectures it might 
have been the Maukhari Anantavarman who assigned one of the 
Barabar caves to Krisna, and two of the Nagarjuni caves to Siva 
and Parvati, and for his orthodox Hindu leanings did not favour the 
Ajivikas Dr A ‘Banery-Sastri puts forward a more convincing 
conjecture Fle fastens the mischief on Kharavela, 4 Jain, with the 
traditional hostility of his community to the Ayivikas, a mischief 
that was thus commutted much earlier that the time of the Maukhar: 
when the Asokan Brahmi lip was well-nigh forgotten Besides, a 
Brahmanical Himdu would not be against the Ajivika regarded as a 
follower of Visnu or Krisna as shown by Kern [JA, xx 361 f ], while 
he would be rather for defacing the name of Devdnamprya Asoka 
Nor can the mischief be traced to a Buddhist who would regard it 
as a sacrilege against the most honoured Buddhist king tr tamper 
with his sacred words Thus Dr Banerji-Sastn finds that the 
mischief-maker must have been a Jain {see Hultzsch, Corpus, p. 
xavin, JBORS, XIL pp 49-52, 58-62] 
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Ii] 
fKHALATIKA Hitt No. 2 Cave] 


His Gracious Majesty the King being consecrated nineteen 
years, this cave in the very pleasant} Khalatika IIill was 
granted by me # against the coming of the rains.® 


i Suprye =supriya 
* The donor may or may not be Asoka 


4 Jalaghosdgamathata =int , “for the sake of the roar of waters "’ 
Cf ‘“‘ vdsa-nisidtydye,”’ “for a shelter in the ramy season (varsd) ” 
as used in the three cave-inscriptions of Dasaratha. 
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APPENDIX B 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE ASOKAN EDICTS 


It is possible to trace a chronological sequence or relationship 
among the Edicts of Asoka from the evidence they themselves 
furnish It is, however, to be noted that the date of the com- 
position or issue of an Edict by the king must be different from 
the date on which the Edict was inscribed on rock or pillar in 
places far remote from headquarters. Thus it is quite reasonable 
to assume that different Edicts composed and issued by the 
king at different times, and exhibiting a process of evolution in 
the king’s ideas on the subject, might be later on inscribed all 
together on the same remote rock or pillar on which they appear. 
We are here concerned with the mner chronology of the Edicts, 
which may be discovered from the data they themselves reveal. 
These may be indicated as follows . 

1. Appointment of Mahamatras this subject is referred to in 
(a) the separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada (6) Rock 
Edict III {c) Rock Edict V and (d) Pillar Edict VII. The 
matter and manner of the reference to the same subject in these 
different Edicts betray their chronological connection 

In (a), Asoka announces his intention to appoint Mahamatras 
for a particular purpose. It is that they may inspect the work 
of officers called Nagala-viyohalaka (= Nagara-vyavaharaka) in the 
Dhauli text, and Mdhdmatd-nagalaka (cf. Kautilya’s Paura- 
vyavaharska, I 12, and Ndgartka-mahadmatva in IV. 5) mn the 
Jaugada text, 1. 10}, ie., the judicial officers or city magistrates, 
so as to prevent ‘‘ undeserved imprisonment and undeserved 
torture ’’ (akasma palibodhe va akasma paltkilese va) Thus Asoka 
thinks of appointing a special class (vagam in 1. 24 of Dhauli) of 
Mahdmitras to check the abuses of his judicial officers. He also 
thinks that for this purpose he should send out (nikhdmavisdost) 
every five years on tour (anusamydnam) these judicial inspectors 
of his. This rule about the quinquennial deputation and circuit 
of these special officers is, however, relaxed in the case of 
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the Governors of Ujjain and of Taxila, who could make it 
triennial. 

In (6), Asoka’s intentions seem to have materialised into a 
standing order or a regular decree of the king, who ordains as 
follows : 

‘“Everywhere within my dominions or conquered territory 
(vijste), the Yuktas, the Rajiika, and the Pradesika, shall, every 
five years, go out on tour by turns (anusamyanam nvyatu, Girnar, 
nikhamamtu, Kalsi, and stkramaiu, Shah) as well for other 
business, too, as for this purpose, viz., for the following religious 
instruction.” 

It will be observed that Asoka’s ideas and intentions on the 
subject, which were merely adumbrated or indicated in general 
terms in (a), have here attained to a much greater degree of 
definiteness and precision necessary to a government crder on 
the subject. That (b) has thus developed out of (a) 1s further 
evident from the element common to them, viz., the rule about 
making the administrative tours quinquenntal This rule seems 
to be made absolute now, and does not refer to the exception or 
relaxation permitted in (a). Probably the exception of (a) did 
not work well and was withdrawn in the final government order 
Further, while (a) merely refers to the need felt by the king for 
sending out, on periodical inspections of judicial admunis- 
tration, officers of the status of Mahamatras, in (b) these 
Mahamatras are particulansed and specified Lastly, while (5) 
confines the scope of the deputation to the judicial branch of 
the admimstration, (a2) extends the scope so as to include the 
preaching of the Dharma by the king’s superior administrative 
officers 

In (c) and (d) 1s to be seen a further development. Whereas (8) 
saddles the administrative officers with the duty of moral instruc- 
tion, in (c) the duty of moral instruction 1s very properly thrown 
upon_a special class of officers created for the first time by Asoka, 
viz., the Dharma-Mahamdairas, whose duties and responsibilities mn 
this regard are conceived and defined on a generous scale, showing 
the progress the king’s ideas had made since they first dawned on 
him when he spoke in (2). It may be noted that the checking by 
the Mahamatras of injustices, such as undeserved impnsonment 
(paltbodhe) and torture (palrkilese) as mentioned in (a), 1s also 
included in the comprehensive definition of the duties of the 
Dharma-Mahamatras as enumerated 1m (c), for they are employed 
to secure to deserving citizens (dhamma-yutdnam) freedom from 
molestation (apalibodhdye, aparigodhéya in Girnar), remedies 
against imprisonment  bamdhana-badhasa patividhdndya), and 
release (mokhdye). 

NLA, 
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The final stage of the development is, however, registered in 
(d) which makes some additions to the duties of Dharma-Mahi- 
m&tras under (c). It is distinctly stated in 1. 25 of Pillar Edict 
VII that these Dharma-Mahamitras were to be “ occupied also 
with all sects” (sava-pdsamdesu i cha viyapatase), such as the 
Buddhist Savgha, the Brahmanas and Ajivikas, the Nirgranthas, 
and others, different Mahimatras thus working for different 
congregations. This Edict, indeed, unfolds fully the scheme of 
Asoka under which each class of functions pertaining to the 
propagation of his Dharma was admunistered by its own class of 
functionaries called by the general name of Dharma-Mahadmiatras. 
Asoka’s Ministry of Morals was made up of a large variety of 
officials in-accordance with the variety of subjects and interests 
to be administered by them. Thus while (c) refers to the Dharma- 
Mahdmiatras as a class of officers, (d) refers to the different classes 
under them to deal with such different interests as those of 
ascetics, householders, religious sects, the benefactions of the 
king, and of his queens, of the king’s sons, and of other queen’s 
sons and the like. 

Thus the internal evidence of the Edicts (a), (4), (c), and (d) 
shows that they follow the chronological order in respect of their 
composition, as distinguished from their publication by inscnp- 
tion. 

That the Kalinga separate Edicts are the earliest of these four 
is also indicated by the place of their incision on the rocks. For 
instance, in the Dhauli Rock, they appear separately, one on the 
left column of the inscribed surface, and the other below 
R.E XIV. Of course, the ‘time of the actual incision of the 
Edicts might have been the same, but not that of their drafting 
and proclamation by the kig. We are here concerned, as already 
stated, with the chronological sequence of the contents and ideas 
of the Edicts. 

(z) Appointment of Sirt-adhyarsa-mahdmdtras : this is referred 
toin R.E. XII. It will be observed that in R.E. V there is the 
mention of the employment of the Dharma-Mahimatras to look 
after the different harems of the king, of his brothers and sisters, 
and of his other relatives, at Pataliputra, and in all the outlying 
ptovincial towns. The king’s ideas on the subject show a further 
development in R.E. XII where he institutes a new and special 
class of officers called the Stri-adhyaksa-mahimatras to deal 
with women and the delicate task of looking after their morals. 

(3) The Sanghas and Mahdmdivas ; the Bhabru or the Calcutta- 
Bairat-Rock-Inscription is addressed by the ‘‘ Magadha King 
Priyadarsin ” directly to the Sangha, but the king’s messages to the 
Sangha are addressed to the Mahamdtras in charge at Sanchi, 
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Sarnath, and Kausdmbi. The reason is that the king’s appoint- 
ment of Mahdmatras to take charge of the Sangha and other 
religious sects, which we find first mentioned in R.E. V, and 
repeated in P.E. VII, was subsequent to the time of the issue 
of the Bhabru Edict. Thus the Pillar Edicts of Sanchi, Sarnath 
and Kausambi are addressed to the Mahdmdiras in charge of the 
Sanghas of those places in pursuance of the arrangements men- 
tioned in R.E. V, and are, therefore, much later in time than 
either Bhabru or this Edict. ; 

(4) Appointment of Anta-Mahamdatras: Asoka’s solicitude for 
the welfare of his Antas or frontagers is expressed in several of 
his Edicts, viz., M.R.E. 1, K.R.E. I (separate), R.E. II, V, and 
XIII, but the administrative machinery for the systematic pro- 
motion of their welfare is not thought of till P.E. I which is the 
only Edict that tells of the appointment of a special class of 
officers called the Anta-Mahadmatras to deal with the Antas. 
Thus P.E I must be,subsequent to the Rock Edicts mentioned. 

(5) Protection of lower life: non-violence towards all living 
beimgs as a principle is preached in several Edicts, viz., M.R.E. Il, 
R.E. III, IV, 1X, and XI. But administrative action to secure 
the observance of this principle is first seen in R.E. I, and is 
fully developed in P.E. V which may be regarded as the Protection 
of Animals Act of Asoka. It may be noted further that while 
in R.E. I, Asoka contemplates the abolition of the slaughter of 
peacocks for the royal kitchen in the near future, P.E. V, which 
unfolds the full extent of Asoka’s measures on the subject, omits 
to protect the peacocks. But the deer are protected in both 
the Edicts. 

(6) The Purusas.: this term applied to governrnent servants 
of all ranks, high, low, or middle, is not used in any of the Rock 
Edicts, but is thought of later, and used in several Pillar Edicts, 
eg., PE I, IV, VIL. 

(7) The Rajikas: they are merely mentioned in R.F. ITI, 
but their functions are defined in P.E.IV which indicates 
Asoka’s administrative innovations in this regard, whereby some 
of the powers in respect of law and justice, which are given to the 
Dharma-Mahamitras under R E. V, are now transferred to these 
Rajiikas. Thus P E.IV must be later than the Rock Edicts 
aforesaid. 

(8) The posttion of PE. VII. some scholars have recently 
gone against the ‘received opinion by holding P.E. VII as 
prior to the Rock Edicts. They base their view chiefly on the 
ground that R.E. II, V, and XIJI mention one of the most 
important innovations of Asoka, viz., his organisation of his 
welfare work and moral propagandism, not only in the countries 
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on his frontiers, but also in some remote countries, while P.E. VII 
knows nothing of it. That this view is not tenable, and the usual 
view is the correct view, will appear from the following con- 
siderations . 

(a) Arguments from omission or silence are notoriously un- 
reliable, and in the present case they seem to be specially so. 
It 1s assumed that P.E. VII was meant to give an‘ exhaustive 
account of all that Asoka had done as a ruler. It is a mere 
assumption or inference from the contents of the Edict which 
itself reveals nothing about the scope of its contents. The 
contents would rather support the assumption that the Edict, 
which was issued by Asoka for the benefit of his own people, was 
naturally meant to be a resumé of the various domestic mexsures 
he had adopted for the moral uplift of his people, and not of what 
he had done for foreign peoples. A reference to the sovereign’s 
foreign policy and measures would be clearly out of place here 

(b) Accordingly, all the domestic measures mentioned in the 
various Rock Edicts are mentioned in P.E VII with a degree of 
elaboration and generalisation that can come only after an 
experience of those measures seen fully in operation. This will 
be evident from the following examples (i) the chief officers 
mentioned in the Rock Edicts, viz , the Rajttkas, Mahamatras, and 
Dharma-Mahamiatras, are also mentioned in P.E. VII , (i) the 
functions of these newly-created Dharma-Mahamatras which are 
detailed in R.E V are summarised in PE VII, (iu) the public 
works of utility and comfort for both man and beast as mdicated 
in RE II ate fully mentioned m PE VII; as instances of 
generalisations and references in PE VII to the RE. may be 
mentioned (iv) the statement that for the spread of Dharma 
Asoka has had religious messages (Dhamma-savanan1) proclaimed 
(\avaépitant), various religious injunctions (Dhammanusathini 
vividhdnt) ordamed (dnaptidnt), officers, called Purusas and 
Lajiikas, set to exhort the people to morality, pillars of piety set 
up, Dharma-Mahamatras appointed, religious messages composed 
(Rate), (v) the statement that the progress of the people in 
Dharma may be accomplished in two ways, by dhamma-niyama, 
by regulation, and by #17hat:, by reflection or inner meditation 

(c) Above all, arguments from the inclusion or omission of 
certain matters in the two classes of Edicts cannot be conclusive 
as regards their chronological relationship. Does not Asoka 
himself in R.E XIV address an emphatic warning on the 
subject ?—"‘ Na cha sarvam sarvaira ghatitam,” “ all is not suitable 
ir all places ” 

(9) The position of MRE.I agree with Hultzsch and many 
other scholars in thinking that this Edict is Asoka’s earliest. As 
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pointed oyt by Hultzsch [Corpus, p. xliv}], the Rfipnath and 
Sahasrfim versions of this Edict (a) speak of inscriptions on rock 
and pillar as a task which it was intended to carry out, and not 
as a fast accompl (lakhapetavaya) ; (6) contain, along with the 
Mysore records, the first elements of Asoka’s Dharma, which we 
find more fully developed in his Rock and Pillar Edicts. 

As regards (a), Dr. B. M. Barua has recently taken the objection, 
that Asoka’s intention on inscription of his messages on rock and 
pillar is also expressed in a passage of his so-called last Edict, the 
P.E. VII, which is “lyam dhamma libi ata ath sila-thambhans 
va sild-phalakam vd tata katavyyd,” “this rescript on morality 
must be engraved there where either stone pillars or stone slabs 
are available,’’ and that, therefore, no chronological conclusion can 
be based on such a passage, unless it be that P.E. VII is itself an 
earlier Edict ike M.R.E. I, presaging both the R.E. and P.E. 
Against this objection it may be noted that the chronological 
position of P.E. VII has been established already on other 
grounds, while, so far as this particular passage 1s concerned, 
there is a difference between it and the corresponding passage in 
MRE.I_ In the former, what is to be inscribed on pillar or slab 
of stone is the particular Edict, ‘‘ syam dhamma |1b1,"’ whereas in 
the latter, what is to be inscribed is not the particular Edict but, 
as Hultzsch pomts out (Corpus, p. 168 nj, “ the subject-matter 
or contents of Asoka’s proclamations, viz, the Buddhist pro- 
paganda, ‘tya cha athe,’ mstead of the usual ‘tyam dhamma 
lips lekta.’’ The other point of difference ts the direct reference 
to the inscription of the king’s message on rocks (pavatisu) in 
M.R E I, and not on slabs of stone (sela@-phalaka) as mentioned 
in P.E. VII. Perhaps a difference of meaning was intended in 
these two expressions a slab of stone might be found as much 
on a pillar as on a rock, and in that case the passage in question 
in P FE. VII might refer only to the Pillar Edicts. 

There are other passages in the M.RE. which are of great 
significance for the entire Asokan chronology. The significance 
will be realised by equating these passages with certain other 
passages occurring in R.E. XIII. These two sets of passages are 
given below : 

(I) M-R.E. I. Adhikém adhatiyani vasim ya hakam updsake 
no tu kho badhash prakamte husarh | ekath savachhararh satireke 
tu kho samvachharerh yarn maya sarhghe upayite badham cha 
me pakamte [ll. 2-3, Brahmagin text]. 

(z) R.E. XIII.. L1.—Atha-vasa-abhisitasa Devanapriasa 
Priadrafisa rafio Kaliga vijita. . .. 

L.2z—Tato pacha adhuna ladhesu Kaligesu tivre dhrama- 
Silana dhramakamata dhramanuSasti cha Devanapriyasa. 
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In (1) Asoka states: “ For more than two years and a half that 
I had been an upasaka, lay-worshipper, I had not exerted myself 
well. But a year—indeed, for more than a year—that I 
approached the Sangha, I exerted myself greatly.”’ 

In (2) Asoka states: ‘ In the eighth year of his coronation the 
king conquered the country of the Kalingas. Thereafter, now 
that the Kalingas were conquered, the king’s cultivation of 
Dharma, love of Dharma, and preaching of the Dharma became 
intense (tivra).”’ 

The passage referring to the intensity of the king’s zeal for the 
Dharma in (2) should be equated and considered along with the 
passage in (1) referring to his great exertions (badham cha me 
pakamte) on behalf of the Dharma. In both (1) and (2), again, 
there is a reference to a stage in Asoka’s life which was marked 
by a want of exertion and zeal for the Dharma. 

On the basis of these two equations, we may obtain the follow- 
ing chronological results : re 

(t) The conquest of Kalinga took place about 262 B.c. (taking 
the Cambridge History date of 270 B.c. for Asoka’s coronation). 

(2) The conquest was preceded by a period of “‘ more than two 
years and a half,”’ when Asoka was a non-zealous updsaka of the 
Buddhist Church. This takes us to 2658.c. as the date of 
Asoka’s entry into that Church as an upasaka, the date of hic 
conversion to Buddhism. 

(3) After 262 B.c. began Asoka’s active efforts on behalf of his 
new faith, and by 260 B.c., i.e., “ within more than a year,” he 
was conscious of fhe “ results’ (phale) of such efforts, as stated 
in M.R.E. I whose date must thus be 260 B.C. 

(4) The second consequence of his efforts (pardkrama) was the 
first of his religious tours (dharma-yair@) to Bodh-Gayd, as stated 
in R.E. VIII. This took place in the “tenth year of his 
coronation,” i.e., In 260 B.C. 

(5) Issue of the two separate Kalinga Rock Edicts in 259 B.c. 

(6) Issue of the other Rock Edicts, 258-257 B.c. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
TEXT OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 


A. Minor Rock EDICTS 


I 
[BRAnMAGIRY] 


°F [Sluv[alhnagiste ayaputasa mahaimiataparh cha vacHan|e} 
Isilasi mahim&t& Srogiyarh vataviyA hevath cha 
vatavive , 
Devanampiye * dnapayati * 
2 Adhikani‘ adhatiy&ni v[a]sdni ya hakarh.... sake 5 
no tu kho badharh prakarnte husarh 
ekam savachharam * sitireke tu kho sarnvachharem 7 
3 Yat maya sarhghe upayite ® badbarh cha me pakarhte 
imina chu kalena amisi samin4 
munisé Jarhbudipasi 


* Line 1 up to this word does not occur in the north Indian versions 
of this Edict ; the words ‘‘ hevath cha vataviyS’”’ do not occur in 
the Siddapur version. 

* The Maski version reads here. ‘“‘ Dev[&}na[rh]piyasa Asok[ajsa.” 

* Aha or aha in other versions 

* Sats[va] hekdns [Rup.}. 

* Rip. Ya sum: prakdsa [Sa]k(e]. 

Bair. Ya hakarh upasake 
Sah. [A}th upasake sumi. 
Mas. Ata sum{1] Bu[dha}-Sake. 


* The chronologically important expression ekarh savachharath " 
dces not occur in the north Indian versions. 
7 A mistake for samyachhare. 
® Upagate (Mas.) ; upaydte (Bair.); upete (Rip.). 
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LINS 
4 sni({s]4 develu ! 
pakamasa hi 1yam phale 
no hiyarh sakye mahatpeneva papotave ? 
kamarm tu kho khudakena pi 
§ paka[m]:. . nena ° vipule svage : sakye aradhetave ° 
-eltayathaya iyam sdvaye savapite ° 
... .mahat[p]4’ cha imam pakame|yu t]i arhta° 
"cha mai? janeyu?° chirathitike cha iyamh 
7 {paka*}...... 
Iyam cha athe vadhisit: vipulam cha vadhisiti avaradhiya 
diyadhiyam 
8 (vadhiisiti *2 
ivarn cha savan(e] sav[a]p[i|te vyiithena 200 50 6 +4 


1Raip. Y& (ijmaya kdlaya Jambudipasi. 

Sah [Etena cha arta] lena Jathbudipasi. 

Mas purée Jambu . . s(t] 

Rip. ams& deva husu te dani m[ijs[4} kata 

Sah. arbmisath-[de]jva satnta mumisd [mhsath-deva {kata} 

Mas. [ye amis& deva husu] te [d4jn{1] misibhita, 

* Baur. (no) hi e[s}e mafha]taneva chakiye 
Mas Na hevarn dakhitaviye [uda]lake va ima adhigachhfelya 
* Mas uses the significant word ‘* dhama-yute(na]’’ instead of this 
word, The word as written here is a mistake for pakamaminena 
‘Mas uses here the word athe. 
& Adhigatave (Mas.} 
‘Rip Etiya athdya cha sdvane kate 
_ ?Rap Kh{ujdaké cha udala. 
®* Rip and Sidd use the form “ ata” 
* A mistake for me. 
10 Janamtu (R.,S, and B) 

Mas gives here a different reading . (khudak]e [cha] (ud Jalake cha 
vataviyaé hevam ve kalarhtam bha([dakje (se athe ti se athe chira- 
thi}tijk(e] cha va(dhiJsiti cha diya(dhijyam he{vamh] ti; ‘‘ both the 
lowly and the exalted must be told ‘If you act thus, this matter 
(wil be) prosperous and of long duration, and will thus progress to 
one and a half’ ’’ (Hultzsch} 

4 Pakame (S); palakame (Sa.); pakara&(R ) 
12 Here Ripnath and Sah interpose some new matter : 

Rip Iya cha athe pavatis[u] lekhadpeta valata 

Sah Ima cha atham pavatesu [likhdpa]yatha 

Rip. Hadha cha athi sala-th{abhle silatha[th }bhasi lakhdpetavaya 

ta 

Sah. . {va} ath{i] heta sild-tharh(bhja tata pi [hkhdpayatha 
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iI 


[BRAHMAGIRI] 
- (Continued from previous Edict, 
LINE 


8 Se hevam Devanampiye 
g aha 
mata-pitisu susiis[i]taviyc hemeva garu(su] prainesu drahyl- 
tavyam sacham 
Io vataviyam se ime dhamma-gunéa pavatitaviya 
hemeva amtevasina 
11 Achartye apachayitaviye fidtikesu cha [ka]m ya..raharh * 
pavatitaviye 
12 esa pora(n]4 pa[k]iti dfigh]avuse cha esa 
hevarh esa kativiye 
13 Chapadena bhkhite h[pi|karena * 


B. Tur BuHABRU oR Barrat No. 2 Rock EDICT 


1 Priijyadas[i} 1[&}4 Magadhe sarhgham abhivade[tijnam aha 
ap[a|badhatam cha phasu-vihalatam cha 

2 vidite v[e] bhamte 4vatake hfa]ma Budhas: Dhammasi 
Samghasi ti galave charm prasade cha 
e kechi bhamte 

3 bhagavata Budhe[na} bhasite sarve se subhasite va 
e chu kho bhamte hamiydye diseya? hevam sadhamme 

4 chilfa-thi]tike hosati ti alahaimi hakarh tam v[A]tave * 
imam bhamt[e dha]mmapalhyayani Vinaya-samukase 


After this, R has the following sentence, which may be com- 
pared with a similar sentence occurmng in Samath M.PE- 
Rip Etna cha vayajanena yavataka tupaka ahile 
Sar. Avate cha tuphakam 4hdale 
Rip savara vivasetavalya] ti 
Sar. savata vivdsayatha tuphe etena viyamjanena 
13 Rip. Vy[ujthené savane kate 200 50 6 sata vivdsa ta 


Sah. Tyath [cha savane vjivuthena duve saparhna Ilati-sata 
vivutha ti 200 50 6. 


1 Yatharaham in Jat Ram. version 
* This word is written in Kharosthi characters. 


* The word appears from the plate of the inscription to be dtseyo, 
as pointed out by Dr. B M. Barua [Ind. Hest. Quarterly, II. 88] 


“It should be read as vitave as shown by Barua [J0.] 
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LINE 

5 Aliya-vasini Andgata-bhayini Muni-gatha Moneya-siite Upa- 
tisa-pasine e cha Laghulo— 

6 vide mus4-vadarh adhigichya bhagavati Budhena bhisite 
etani bharnte dharnma-paliydyani ichhami 

+ kirnti bahuke bhikhu-[p]aye chi! bhikhuniye ch[&] abhi- 
khinar sun(e]yu cha upadhal(ajyeyi cha 

8 hevammeva upasaka cha upasika cha 
eteni? bhamte imam likha[palyimi abhipretamh me 
janamti ti 


C. THE KatincA Rock EpIctTs 


I 


{DHAULT] 


1 [Devana]m[pily[asa vacha]nena Tosaliyam ma[ha)mata 
({naga]la[v]i[yo]halak[a] 

2 [va}taviya ® 

{arh kichhi dakha&}mi hakam tam ichhami k[i]m[t]i kani- 

{manapa]ti{paday]eharh 

3 duvadlate cha dlabheham 
esa cha me mokhya-mata duvéila etasi atha]si am 
tuph{esu] 

4 anusathi 
tuphe hi bahisu pdna-sahasesum Afyata] p[a)na[yarm) 
[gajchh[{[e]ma su munisanam 
save 

5 munise paja mama 
ath{@] pajaye ichhanu hfajka{m kimti salve[na hi]te- 
sukhena hidalo[kika]- 

6 palalokike(na] y[ijev]G [tli [tathi....mumnilsesu‘ pi [i] 
chhimi (hajka{m] 
no cha papunatha 4v(a]-ga- 


} The expression in the plate of the mscription as reproduced in 
Hultzsch’s work reads like “ bhikhupo ye chd bhikhun ye chi,” 
"many who are monks and who are nuns.” This 1s pomted ont by 
Barua [Jd }. 

7A mistake for efend 

J. reads: “ Devdnathpjye hevath hi: Sam&payath mahimétéi 
nagalaviyobilaka hevath vataviy4.” 

* Restore sava-munssesu. 
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LINE , 
7 [m}u[k]e [tyarh athe] 
{kJe{chha) va} eka-puli {se].... nati’ e[ta)}rh se pi desaih 
no savam 
de(khajt[a hi tju[phe] etarh 
8 suvi[hi]ta p. 
[nJitiyarn * eka-pulise [pi athi] y[e] barndhanash v4 [pjali- 
kilesarh va papunati 
tata hoti 
g akasma tena badhana[m]tik[a] arhne cha...... hu jane * 
da[vliye dukhiyati ¢ 
tata ichhitaviye 
10 tuphehi kimti m{a]jham patipidayema ti 
imeh({i] chu [jateh]}: 
no sampatipajati isdya dsulopena 
1I ni(thijliyena tilana[ya] anaviitiya alasiyena k{ijJlamathena 
se ichhitaviye kitim ° ete 
(2 [jata no] huvevu ma([mija ti 
etasa cha sava[sa] mile andsulope a[tii]l{a]na cha 
niti[ya|r e kilamte siya 
x3 [na] te uga(chha] ° samchalitaviyje] tu 
va(tlita[vjiy(e} etaviye va’ 
hevarnmeva e da[kheya] t{u]phak[a] tena vataviye 
14 anamne dekhata® hevamh cha hev{ajmh cha [Djevanampiyasa 
anusathi 
se® mah[4-phalle [e} t{a]sa [sampa]tipada 
15 maha-apaye asampatipati 
[vi]pat]i]padayamine hi etam nathi svagasa [4)i{a}dhi no 
14j [4 }la{dh)i 
16 dua[ha}le hi 1[ma]sa karhm[asa] m[e] kute man[o]-atileke 
sa[rh]patipajam(ijn(e}] chu [etarh] svaga[rh] 
17 aladha[yi]sa[tha mama cha 4]namryam ehatha 
iyam cha lfi}p[i] t{]sana[kha]tena 1 so[ta]viy[&]} 


1 Read papundis as at Jaugada. 

3 j. reads bahuka,ie., “ frequently ” 

® Jj. reads anye cha [valge bahuhe. 

* Vedayat: {J ). 

*A mistake for himts 

® Uthay(4} (J.) ; wgachha is a mistake for ugachhe, 
7 Etaviye pi nit{s)yam (J.). 

* Nishap(efalvilye (J.) 

® Etiam in J. 

4 Anulsam in J. 
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18 amta({lj4 [p]i cha [t]:[s]ejna khajnasi kha{nas]i ekena pm 
sotavlya 
hevam cha kalamtarh tuphe 

19 chaghatha sampa(ti]pad[a]y[i]tave 
(e}t[a]ye athaye 1ya[r) []]i{p]i likhit[a] fhjida ena 

20 nagala-vi[yJo[ha]lak4 ' sas[vjatarh samayam yijevi t[i]...... 
{na]sa ? akasma [pa]libodhe va 

2i [a]k[a]sma paliki[llefsle va no siya ti 
etiye cha athaye haka[m]....mate* p[ajmchasu 
pamchasu [va|se- 

22 su‘ (nji{kha}may[i]simi ¢ > akhakhase afcharhjd{e} s[a}khina- 
4ambhe hosati etarh atham janitu. .... [tajtha 

23 kala{m]t: atha mama anusathi it 
Ujenite pi chu kumale etaye v[a] athaye [ni}khamal[yisa] 


24 hedisameva vagarh no cha atikamayisati tirhni vasam 
hemeva T[a}kha[s]ilate pi 
Cs Fe: Weare 

25 te mahamata* nikhamisamti anusayanam tada ahdpayitu 
atane karhmarh etam pi j4misarnti 

26 tarh pi ta[tha] kalamti a(tha] lajine anusathi ti 


IT 


{ JAUGADA] 
t Devanampiye hevam Aha] 
Samapayam mahamata 1[4]ja-vachamk(a] vataviya 7 
am kichh dakh[a]mi h7kam tam i‘chh]imi hakam k[im]ti 
karh kamana 
. patipitayeham duvallajte cha Uabheham 
esa cha me mokhiya-mat{a] duvdl{a] etasa a[tha}sa a[m] 
t{uphjesu anusa[thi] 


1J has mahamata nagaiaviyohdlaka ” 

* Restore ena janasa; J. has ‘‘ ena [muni]s(anath ”’ 

* Read mahdmatam 

4} here adds the word “‘ anu(sajyanam.” 

5 J here has the words ‘' mah4m§&ta[rh} acharhda[th] aphal[usa}m 
ta” 

* J has here the word ‘' vachamk([a}”’ =probably /ajavachanika 
as used in the second K RE, Jaugada 


7D reads ‘‘ Devinampiyasa vachanena Tosaliyah kuméale 
mahamata cha vataviya ”’ 
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3 sava-muni-sd me paja 

atha pajay[e] ichhami kimti me savenad hita-su[khjena 
. yufjelya [a]tha pajdye ichhami kim{t:] m[e] savena hita-su- 

4 kh{eJna yujey’ ti hidalogika-palaloki{k]e[na] hevarhmeva 
me ichha savamunisesu 
siya amtanarh [a]vijita 

5 -nam kim-chharhde su 14j4 aphesi ti 
etaka * {va} me ichha [a]rhtesu papuneyu J4ia hevam 
ichh{a]ti anu[v]i[g]ina hve[yi] 

‘ 6 mamiy4ye [a]svaseyu cha me sukham[mJev{a] cha lahey[i] 
mamate [njo kha[m]# hevarh cha papuneyu kha[m]i[sa]t1 
ne 1aja * 

4 e s{ajkiye khamitave mamam nimitam cha dhamma(th] 
chaley[fjti hidalogfarh}] cha palalogamn cha aladhayey[i] 
etaye 

8 cha athaye hakam tupheni anusdsim: anaf{ne eta}kena 
fhajkam tuphen a[nujsésitu chharhda{m cha] ved- 

g [t]u 4 mama dhiti patuhnd cha achala 
sa hevarh [ka]ti k[amjme [cha]litaviye asvasa[nJiya ch [a] 
te en{a| te papune- 

to yu a[th]a pita [hjevam [nJe 1aj4 ti atha [a]tanam anukampat[i 
he]varh a(phjeni anuka[mpa]t: atha paya he- 

Ir vam [mayl]e la[j]ine 
tupheni hakam anusdsita® (chh]amdarh [cha vle(dilta ° 
[4] [ma}ma dhit: pati[m]n4 cha achala ’ [saka]la- 

12 desa-ay[ut]ike ® hosaimi et{a]si [a]thas[i] 
{ajlam® [h]ji tuphe asvdsa{najye hi{ta]-sukhiye [cha 
te]sa[m]} hida- 

13 logi[ka]-p[a}lal(o]ka[k}a[y]e 
hevam cha kaldmtarm svaga[m cha 4}ladhayisa(tha] mama 
cha ana[njeyam es[a]tha '° e- 


1 The last eight words are repeated by a mistake, one of the fe: 
mistakes of the scribe (cf. nprkardparddhena, R.E. XIV) 


* Probably a mistake for etakd 
* For dukham:, as in D 
‘In piace of this word, D has '' Devanampiye aphika ti” 
‘A mistake for anusdsstu 
* A mistake for vedttu. 
? The last six words do not appear in the D text. 
*D. reads ‘‘ desivutike ’’ The word 1s a mistake for desdyutshe 
* Patebala in D. 
10 Ehathajin D 
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Lins 
14 tiye cha a{th]dye ilya]m lipi li{kh}i[ta hiJda e(na ma)h([a]- 
mata sdsvatam samam ! yujeyii asvasandye cha 
15 dharhma-chala[na]ye [cha] amta(na]rm 
ryamh cha hpi a{nujch[4}turh[m}asam * sfota]viyad tisena 
arhta[la] * pi cha sotaviya 
16 khane sarhtam eke[na} pi [sota]v[ilya 
heva[r] cha [ka}lam[ta]m chaghatha sampatipatayit[ave] 


D. Ture Fourteen Rock Epicts 


I 


(SHABAZGARHI] 
1 [aya] dhrama-dipi 4 Devanapriasa rafio likhapitu 
hida no kich{i] jive ara(bhitu pjrayuhotave 
no pi ch{a] sama[ja] katava 
bafhu]ka (hi] dosa sa{maya]spi 
Devanapriyfe] Priadrasi ray[a da]khati 
2 {ajsti pi chu ekatia samaye sasu-mate ® 
Devanapiasa Priadra$isa ratio 
pura ® mahana({sas}1 (Devana]pr[1Jasa 
Priadrasisa rafio anudivaso bahuni pra[(na]-Sata-sahasapr 
farabhi}yis[u} supathaye 
s[o iJdani’ yada aya 
3 dhrama-dipi likhita tada trayo® vo prana hamfiamt|i] ° 
majura '° duv[1] 2 mrugo I so pt mrugo no dhruya[r] 
eta pi prana trayo pacha no arabhigamti 


1A mistake for samayam 
* After this word D adds the words “' tisena nakhatena 


*D hasa vanant here: ‘‘ kamarh chu khanas: khanasi arhtalA pr 
tisena "’ 


* This word 1s followed in J. by the words ‘‘ Khepithgalas: pavatasi ”’ 
and in D by“ . [si pavajtasi’’ 

5 Sddhu-mata (G ) 

* Puluvam (J.). 

7 Aja (G.,D and J., 

° Ti (G.), tumni (K). 

* Avabhare (G,). 

1 Mora (G), muyjila (J) 
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Il 


[GIRNAR] 
LING 

1 sarvata vijitamhi! Devanampnyasa Piyadasino rafio 

2 evamapi pracharhtesu? yathi Choda Pada? Satiyaputo ‘ 
Ketalaputo ® 4 Tarhba- 

3 parant Amtiyako Yona-raja ye va pi tasa Amtiy(a}kas(aj 
simip[am] ° 

4 rajino sarvatra Devdnampriyasa Priyadasino rafio dve 
chikichha kat3 

5 manusa-chikichha cha pasu-chikichha cha 
osudhini cha y4ni m{a]nusopagan({i] cha 

6 paso[pa]gani cha yata yata nasti sarvatra hardpitini cha 
rop{a]pitani * cha ® 

4 milan cha phalam cha yata yatra nast: sarvata harapitani 
cha rop[a]pitaini cha 

8 pamthesi® kiipd’® cha khandpita vraehhé™ cha ropapit[3] 
paribhogaya }* pasumanusdnam 


qi 


[GrRNAR] 
I Devanarhpiyo Piyadasi r{4]ja evam dha 
dbadasa-vasa-bhisitena may4 idam 4fifa]pitam 
2 sarvata vijite mama yuta cha rajiike cha prddesike cha 
pamchasu pamchasu vasesu anusam- 


 Vijttass (KK ), vtgite (S.) 

* Amita (K ), ata (M.). 

* Pamdtyd in other texts. 

‘ Sdtiyaputo (K ), Satiyaputro (S ). 

* A mistake for Keralaputra (M.) , Kelalaputo (K.), Keradaputro (S ). 
* Sdmamid in other texts 

” Vuta m S. 


_ * The words from this up to the word pamthesié 1n |, 8 are omitted 
in the S. text. 


* Magesu in other texts. 
* Udupdnani in other texts. 


“ Lukham (K, D. and J.), ruchhani (M) The three words from 
this are omitted in the S. text. 


™ Pattbhogaye (K., D. and J ). 
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LINE 

3 y(ajna{th njiyatu? etayeva athdya imaya dhamnlanusasnya 
yatha afid- 

4 ya pi kammay(a) 
(s]Jdhu m§atari cha pitari cha susriisa mitra-sarhstuta- 
fidtinam bamhana- 

5 samananam ,sadh(u djanam praninam*® sadbur anararmhbho 
apa-vyayata apa-bhadata * sadhu 

6 parisa pi yute afiapayisati gananayam hetuto cha vyamjanato 
cha 


IV 


[GIRNAR] 


1 atikitam amt[{a]ram bahiini vasa-satan: vadhito eva prana- 
‘rambho vihimsa cha bhitanam fiatisu 
2 a(sjampratipati bra{m]Jhana-sramananam ‘4 asampratipati 
ta aja Devanampriyasa Priyadasino rafio 
3 dharhma-charanena [bhe]ri-ghoso aho dhamma-ghoso vimana- 
darsana cha hasti-da[sa]na cha 
4 agi-kh[ajmdhani® cha [ajiani cha divyani 1fipdni dasayitpa 
janam 
yanse bahihi v[sa]-satehi 
5 na bhiita-puve tamse aja vadhite Devainampnyasa Priya- 
dasino rafio dhammanusastiya anaram- 
6 [bh]o prananam avihisa bhitanam fidtinam sampatipati 
bramhana-samananam * sampatipati matari pitari 
7 {sJusrusa thatra’-susrusa 
esa atie cha bahuvidhe [dha]mma-charane va[dhi]te 
vadhayisati cheva Devanampriyo 
8 {Pn]jyalda}si raya dhamma-{cha|ranam 1dam 
putra cha [pjotra cha prapotra® cha Devanampriyasa 
Priyadasino rafio 


1 Nikramatu (S and M ), ntkhamamtu (K ), ntkhamavu (D. and J ) 
* Jivesa n D and J 

* Apabhamdata in other texts 

* The two words of the compound are reversed in other versions. 
% Joti-Ramdham in S 

* Samana-babhanesu in D 

" Vudha-sususd (D ), vudhanam susrusa (S ) 

* Natale cha pandtukyd cha (K ) 
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LINE 
9 [pra]vadhayisarmti idarh {dhalrhma-charanamh ava savata- 

kapa! dhammamhi silamhi tistamto (dha}mmam anusa- 
sisamtt 

ro [e]sa hi seste ? karnme ya dharhmdnusasanarm 
dharhma-charane pi na (bha]vats asilasa 
{ta]jimamhi athamht 

1x [va]dhi cha ahini cha sadhu 
e[t]aya athdya ida{m] lekhaprtam ® rmasa atha{sa} v[a]dhi 
yujamtu hin: ch{a] 

12 {no} lochetavya * 
dbadasa-vasibhisitena Devan{ajmpriyena Privadasina 
rafi{a} idarh lekhapitam ® 


V 


[MANSEHRA] 


1 De[vanam]pnyena Priyadras: raja eva{m] aha 
kalana{[m] dukara{m] — 
ye adikare kayanasa se dukaram karoti 
tam maya bahu 
{kaJayane [ka]te 
[ta}m mafa} putra [cha)} 
2 natar{e] cha para cha t[e}]na ye apatrye* me [a]va-[ka]parh 
tatha anuvatiSati se sukata ka[sa]ti 
ye [chu} atra deéa pi hapeSati’ se dukata kasati * 
3 pape hi nama supadarave ® 
s{e] atikrata[m} a{m]tara[mh}] na bhuta-pruva dhrama- 
{majJhamatra nama 
se tredasa-va[sa]bhisitena maya dhrama-mahamatra 
kata 
te savra-pa[sa]desa 


1 4-kapam(D ), dva-kapam (K ). 

® Sretham in S. 

* Nipistam in § 

* Alochay1su (K , M., D and J.). 

5 Nipesstam in S 

*S. has ‘’ me apacha vraksamti ”’ 

? Hapaytsate nn K and D. 

§ Kachhamit in K. and D 

*G. here reads “ sukavam hi pdpam.” 
P 
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LIne 

4 vaputa dhramadhitha(na]Jye cha dhrama-vadhnya _hida- 
sukhaye cha dh({rjama-yutasa Yona-Kamboja-Gadharana ! 
Rathika-Pitinikana * ye va pi afie aparata ® 
bhatamaye- 

5 su bramanbhyesu anathesu vudhresu‘ hida-su[{khaye] 
dhrama-yuta-apalibodhaye ® viya[pjuta te 
badhana-badha[{sa] pativi{dhanayje apalibodhaye mok- 
say[e] [cha 1yarh] 

6 anubadha plrjaja® t{1] va katrabhikara ti va mahalake ’ 
ti va viyaprata te 
hida® bahiresu cha nagaresu savresu® fojrodhanesu *° 
bhatana 3! cha spasfujna ! [cha] 

7 ye va pi afie flatike savratra viyapata 
fe} ryam dhrama-nisito '? to va dhramadhithane t: va 


dana-samyute ti va savratra vijitas)** maa dhrama-yutasi 
vaputa [te] 
8 dhrama-mahamatra 


etaye athraye ayn dhrama-dip *° liknta '* chira-thitika hotu 
tatha cha me 


praja anuvatatu 


 Gamdhdrainam (G } 


*Ristika-Pelentkanam (G), 
Lathtka-Pitentkesu (D ) 


3 Aparamia (S ), Apalamida (D.) 

* Mahdlakesu (D ) 

5 Apangodhdaya (G.), apaltgodha (S.) 
® Pajava (K ) 

* Thaivesu (G) 

* Pdtalipute cha (G ) 

"D. has “ savesu saves" 


Rathtkhanam Pitinikanam (S), 


1° Between this word and the next, D adds ‘‘ mee vd pr” 
11 Bhatinam (D), bhatana is a mistake for bhatuna, 

% Bhagininam (D ). 

3 Dhamma-nisrito (G ) 

4D has “ sava-puthavryam ”’ 

15 Tip. in other texts. 

1@ Nipista in S, 
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VI 


[GIRNAR] 
LINE 


1 [Deva] .. : } [sli rij evam dha 
atikrait[ajm amtaralm] 

2 na bhita-prufv]? [s] [v] . (] °% atha-karhme va pati- 
vedana va 
ta maya evam katam 

3 s{alve kale bhumj{a)manasa‘* me®*® orodhanamhi gabhaga- 
ramhi vachamhi va 

4 vinitamhi cha uyanesu cha savatra pativedaka stita athe me 
(jajnasa 

5 pativedetha ° iti 
saryatra cha janasa athe karomt 
ya cha kimchi mukhato 

6 aflapayami svayam’ dapakam va sravipakam® va ya va 
puna mahamatresu 

7 achayi{ke] ® aropitam bhavati! taya athaya vivido nyhati 
via sjamto parisiyam 

8 dnamtaram!' patlfilvedeta{viyam me safr]vatra  sarve 
kale 
evam maya afiapitam 8 
nasti hi me to[slo 

g ustanamhi atha-samtiranaya va 
katavya-mate hi me sa[{rva]-loka-hitam 

ro tasa cha puna esa mile ustdnam cha athasamtirana cha 

nasti hi kammataram 


} Restore ‘‘ Devanampriyo Piyadas: ” 

2 Read “ -purva "’ 

* Restore save hale 

4 Adamanasdé (K ), asamanasa (S ), asatasa (M.) 
5D, and J read “‘ ine amte olodhanast."’ 
8" Prativedayamtu me tr" in J 

7 Aham in S. and M 

® Sdvakam in K., D. and J. 

® Atydytke m K, D., and J. 

% Hottin K,M,D and J 

" Anamiarryena in S 


12 The words from sarvaira in 1 5 up to this word have been 
repeated by mistake in 5 


D. and J. read “ hevam me anusathe,”’ 
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11 sarva-loka-hitatpa ' 
ya cha kwnchi parakramami aham kimti bhitanam 
anarnnam gachheyam # 

12 idha cha nini® sukhapayam paratra cha svagarh ‘ aradha- 
yamtu ta> 
etaya athaya 

13 ayam dha[m]ma-hpi lekhapita*® kimti chiramh tisteya iti’ 
tathd cha me putra pota cha prapotra cha 

I4 anuvataram sava-loka-hitaya 
dukararh [t]u idarh afiatra agena pardkramena 


vil 


[SHAHBAZGARHT] 
1 Devanampriyo Priyasi ® raja savatra ichhati savra~ 
2 [pljrasamda vaseyu 
save hi te sayame bhava-Sudhi cha ichhamti 
3 yano chu uchavucha-chhamdo uchavucha-rago 
te savram va eka-deSam va 
4 pi kasamti 


vipule pi chu dane yasa nasti sayama bhava- 
5 $udhi kitrafiata dridha-bhatita niche padham ® 


Vill 


[SHAHBAZGARHI] 
1 Atikratam ataram Devanampnya wvihara-yatra nama 
nikramisu !° 


atra mrugaya afian cha edigam abhiramani abhuvasu 7! 
so Devanampriyo Pnyadras: raja daSavasabhisito satam 


1 Other texts have “ sava-loka-Astena.” 

* Yeham in other texts and vracheyam in S. 

* Kaniin K , D. and J.; sain S. and sem M. 

* Spagram in S 

’SeinK andM; =“ now” 

5" Dhrama nipista ” in S 

*" Chivathittka bhotu”’ (S), “ chila-thiitkyd hotu’’ (K.), 
* Read Preyadrass, 

° Bédham in other texts 

2 Nayasu G(). 

1 Ahumsu (G), husu (K.), huvamts nam (D, J.). 
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nikrami ' Sabodhi ? 

tenada dhrarima-yatra 

atra 1yam hoti Sramana-bramananam? drasane danarh 
vudhana(m]* daSana hirafia-p[rjatrvidhane cha [jana]- 
padasa janasa draSana dhramanugasti dhrama-pafri]p[ru]- 
chha cha tatopayam 

ese bhuy[e ra]ti * bhoti Devanampriyasa PriyadraSisa raflo 
bhago amfi 


Ix 


{Karsr] 

1 Devanampiye Piy(a]da[s}1 la[ja] aha 
janfe} uch{av]ucham mamgalam kal[l|et: dbadhas: av[aha]si 
vivahas1 pajopadane® pavasas: e[ta]ye amnaye cha edisaye 
jane bahu magala[m} k{ajlet 
heta [chju abaka-jani[yoj]? bahu cha bahuvidham cha 
khuda ® [ch]a nilathry§ cha magalam ka[la}mt: 

2 se katavi ® cheva kho mamgale 
apa-phale [ch]u kho [e]s/e] 
{u}yam chu kho mah[4]-ph{ajle ye dhamma-magale 
he[ta]° iyam d4sa-bhatakas: s[a]myapatip[a]t: guluna 
apachit: [p]a{[n]an[am] samyame s[a}]man{a]-bambhana- 
nam |! dane ese amne cha hedise | }* dhamma-magale nama 
se vata[v]iye pitina pi putena pi bh[{ajtina pi suvamiken/a] *° 
pi mita-samthuten{4] ava pativesiyena [p)]1 


1 Ayaya (G ) 

* Sambodhim (G ) 

* Bamhana-samandnam (G ) 

“ Thatradnam (G ) 

5 Abhilame (D. and J.) 

* According to Kalsi grammar, the locative of upadana should end 
in -ast, hence it should be payopaddye as in D and J G has 
“ putra-ladbhesu.” 

? Mahtdayo (G ), streyaka (S) , wthi (D) 

® Chhudam (G ), puttha (S ) 

°A mistake for katavtye 

0 Tateta (G.), atra (M.), tatesa (D ). 

11G has the usual ‘ bamhana-samandnam 


18 This mark of punctuation 1s read as the word fam by Senart and 
Bahler, 


1 Spamikena (S and M ) 
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LINE 
3 iyamn saidhu ryam kataviye [malgfajle ava [ta]sa - athasa 
ni{vjutiya + imam kachhami ti 
e hi iftaj}le magale sa[m|sayikye se 
siya va tam atham nivatey[a] siya puna no 
hifda}lokike chev{aj se 
iyam puna dhamma-magale akahky([e} 
hamche pr tam atham no nitetr® hida atham? palata 
anamtam puna pavasati ¢ 
hamche puna tar atharh nivateti hida tato ubhaye[sa]m 
4 ladhe hot: hida cha se athe palata cha anatmtam puna° 
pasavati tend dhamma-magalen[a} 


IX 
‘'GIRNAR VARIANT °| 


6 asti cha pi vutam 
7 sadhu dana ? iti 
na tu etarisam asti® danam va ana(gajlho* va yAansam 
Ghamma-danam va dhamanugzho va 
ta tu kho mitrena va suhadayena [v]a 
8 fiatikena’® va sahdyana!l! va ovaditavyam tamhi tamht 
pakarane {i]darh kacham idam siadha '? its 1mina sak{a] 
g svagam aradhetu 1t1 
ki cha nmind katavyatararh yatha svagdradhi 


’Nistandya (G ), mphatiya (D ) 

2A mistake for mtvatet: (M ) 

* A mistake for atha, asin S 

‘A mistake for pumnam pasavatt 

5 Read pumnam 

$ The vanant starts from the word nzvutya of ) 3 in Kalsi text 


The Girnar reading 1s also followec in the Dhauh and Jjaugada 
versions ; 


7A mistake for ddnam 

§ A mistake for astt 

* A mistake for anugaho 
10 A mistake for #atrtkena 
‘1A mistake for sahdyena 
‘8A nustake for sadhu 
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Xx 
[Kars] 


1 Deva{nam]prye Piy[a]dasa ! laja y[a]so va kiti vi no [majha- 
thava ® manati an[a]ta [ya]m pi yaso va ki[t]i v4 ichh[at}i 
tadatvaye ayatiye ® cha jane dharnma-sususa sususatu me ti 
_dhamma-vatam va anuvi[dhjiya[m]tu ti 
' dhatafk}aye 4 Devana[m]piye Piyadasi 

2 J4j& yaso va kiti va ichha > 
am ch{4] kichhi lakamati® Devanampiye Piyadasi lajd ta 
{salva palamtikyaye’? va kit: sakale apa-pfajldsave ° 
siyati ti 
[else chu palisave e apune 
dukale chu kho ese khudakena vd vagend® usutena va 
ana{ta] agen{a pajlakamen4 sava[rh] palitiditu 
fhje(ta chu} kho 

3 f{ujsate[na} v4 dukale 


XI 


[SHAHBAZGARH]} 


1 Devana{m]priyo Priyadrag: raya evam hahati 
nasti edfijsam danam yadifam dhrama-dana dhrama- 
samstav[e}dh[rjama-samvthago dh{rjama-samba[m)]dha 
tatra etam‘* dasa-bhatakanam sarhmma-patipat: mata- 
pitusu suSrusa mi(t}ra-samstuta-fiatikanam ‘Sramana- 
bramanana 

2 dana pranana anara[m]bho 
etarm vatavo pituna pi putrena pi bhratuna py (spa]mikena 
pi mitra-samstutana!! ava prativesiyena [i]malm] sadhu 
imam katavo 


7A mistake for P:vadas: 

® Mahdthavaha in G 

* Tadatpano dighiya inG 
4A mistake for etakdys 

* A mistake for :chhatt 

* A imstake for palakamah 
1 Paratrikaya in G 

*A mistake for -palisave 

* Janena in G. 

9G has tata idam bhavati. 
1 A mistake for -samstutena, 
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LINE 


so tatha karata[ri] ialoka cha afrajdheti paratra cha 
anatam pufia prasavati> 
3 [te}na dhrama-danena 


XII 


[GIRNAR] 


1 Devanampiye Piyad{a]si raj4 sava-pasarhndam cha [pa]va- 
jitam cha gharastani cha piyayati d{4]nena cha vivadhaya ” 
(cha] pajaya piyayati ne 

2 nz tu tathd danam va pilja] va D[e]vinamptyo mamfate 
yatha kit: sdra-vadhi asa sa[va-pa|samdanam 
sar[a}-vadhi tu bahuvidha 

3 tasa tu idam miilam ya vacht-guti kimt: atpa-paisamda- 
puja va para~pasamda-garahaé va no bhave aprakaranamh: 
lahuka va asa 

4 tamh: tamh prakarane 
pujetaya tu eva para-pasamda tena tana? prakarena ‘* 
evam karum atpa-pasarhdam cha? vadhayat: para-pisam- 
dasa cha upakarots 

5 tad-amnatha karoto atpa-pasadam cha chhanati® para- 
pasamdasa cha pi apakarot1 
yo hi kocht atpa-pasamdam pijayat: para-pisamdam v{a] 
garahati 

6 savam atpa-pasamda-bhatiyd kimti Atpa-pasamdam dipa- 
yema iti so cha pyna tatha kardto’? 4tpa-pasamda[m] 
badhataram upahanati 
ta samavayo ® eva sadhu 

7 kimti [a}fiamambfiasa dharmmam srundru cha susumsera cha 
evam hi Dfejvanampiyasa ichha kimt: sava-pisamd? 
bahu-sruta cha asu kal[4}nagama cha [a]su 

8 ye cha tatra tata prasamna tehi vatavyam 
Devanampiyo no tathd danam va piljath va mamiate 


1Sans prasavyate, G. has bhavats 
* A mistake for uwedhaya 

7A mistake for tena 

* Akavena in S and M 

' Badham in K and M 

® Ksanats in S$ 


"A mistake for karoto The five words from this ere repeated by 
mistake 1n S$. 


* Sayamo in S. 
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LIN® 
yacha kimti sara-vadhi asa sarva-pasadaénam 
bahaka ' cha etaya 
g atha? vydpata dhamma-mahamata cha 1thijhakha *-maha- 
mata cha vachabhiimika ‘* cha afie cha mkaya 
ayam cha etasa phala ya Atpa-pdsamda-vadhi cha hoti 
dhammasa cha dip(a]na 


XIII 


[SHAHBAZ« ARHI) 


1 {atha]-vasa-a[bhis}itajss Devana}pn{ajsa Pn{ajdrasisa ra[fio! 
Kafhiga} vil[jjita ® 
diadha-mat(rje prana-Sata-(saha|sre yle] tato apavudhe 
éata-sahasra-matre ® tatra hate’ bahu-tavatalke va] m{ute] 

2 tato [palcha a{dhujna ladhfejsu [Kahgesu .tvre dhrama 
Silana|]* dhra{ma-ka]mata dhramanusasti cha Devana- 
prryasa 
so {ajsti anusochana Devanap([najsa vijiniti Kaliga{ni} 

3 avyitam {hi vijjinamano yo tat[r]a vadha va maranam va 
apavaho va janasa tam badham v(e]dam{ya]-ma([tarh] 
guru-mata(m] cha Devanarhpriyasa 
idam pi chu [tato) guru-matataram [Devanam]priyasa ye 
tatra 

4 vasat1 bramana va Srama[na]® va afm]fie va prasainda 
gtafha|tha '? va yesu vinta esa agrabhuti-susrusa mata- 
pitusu susrusa guruna suSsrusa mitra-sarnstuta-sahaya- 

5 fiattkesu dasa-bhatakanam samma-pratipa[ti] drdha-bhatita 
tesa tatra bhot: {a]pagfrjatho '! va vadho va abhiratana va 
nikramanam }* 


2A mistake for bahuka 

® Fidyathdve (K ). 

* Ttihdhtyakha- (K), tslridhiyaksa- (S); istryaksa- {M ) 
* Vracha- (M.). 

§ Kaligyd viytta mn K 

’ Sata-sahasva-mdtram (G.) 

? Tatra natam (G ), 

* Dhammavayo (G ) 

* Brdhmana precedes the svamana here in every version. 
© Gihksthd (K ). 

11 Upaghdte in K. 

12 Vintkhamana in G 
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LINE 

yesa va pt suvintanam [sijho! aviprahino [e te jga_ muitra- 
samstuta-sahaya-hatika vasana 

6 prapunati [ta}]tra tam pi tesa vo apaghratho bhoti 
pratibhagam cha [e]tam savra-manuSanam guru-matam 
cha Devanampriyal[sa} 
nasti ? cha ekatare pi prasadaspi na nama prasado 
so yamatro * [jajno tada Kalige [ha]to cha mutjo] cha apa- 
v([udha} cha tato 

2 $ata-bhage va sahasra-bhagam va [a]ja guru-matam vjo] 
Devanampriyasa 
yo pi cha aptkareyatt ksamitaviya-mate va Devanath- 
pirhyasa yam Sako ksamanaye 
ya pi cha atavi Devanampriyasa vijite bhoti ta pi anuneti 
anunjapeti 4 
anutape pi cha prabhave 

> Devanampriyasa vuchati tesa kit: avatrapeyu na cha [ha}- 
mnheyasu 
ichhati hi D{e]vanampriyo savra-bhutana aksati sa[m]ya- 
mam sama(cha]riyam rabhasiye ® 
ay! cha mukha-mut[a] vijaye Devanampriya[sa] yo 
dhrama-vijayo 
so cha puna ladho Devanampriyasa tha cha savesu cha 
amtesu 

q [a} sasu pi yojana-Sa[t]esu yatra Amtiyoko nama Ylojna-raya 
param cha tena Atiyokfejna ® chature 4 rayani Turamaye 
hama Amtikint nama Maka’ nama Alikasudaro nama 
mecha Choda-Pamda ava Ta[m]bapam[ni}ya 
[e]vameva [hilda_ raja-visavaspi* Yona-Ka{m]boyesu 
Nabhaka-Nabhitina ® 


1A mistake for sineho 


* Here Kalsi (as well as Mansehra) offers the following vanant ° 
Nathi cha se jan/a}pade yata nathi ime nikaya anata Y[o}neg{u]. 
bamhmane ch{4] samane cha nath ch&, kuv4pi jan{fa]padagi 

{ya]ta n{a)thi m[a}nusdn[a] ekatalas[i) pi pasadasi 

® Ydvatako (G ) 

* A mistake for anunyhapet:, M has anunijhapayatt. 

> Madava (G ) 

® Amityogend (K ) 

* Maga (G) 

® Raja-visavamhi (G.) 

* Nabhaka-Nabhapamtisu (K and M). 
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LINE 
10 Bhoja-Pitinikesu Amédhra-Pahdesy+ savatra Devanam- 
pnyasa dhramanuSasti anuvatamti 
yatra pi Devanampriyasa duta no vracharhti® te pi 
Srutu Devanampriyasa dhrama-vutam widh{ajnam 
dhrainanusasti dhramam [a}]nuvidhiyisam{[ti} cha 
yo {sa} ladhe etakena bho[ti] savatra vijay" savaitra} pu[na} 
II vyayo priti-raso so 
ladha bh{oti] prit: dhrama-vijayasp1 
Jahuka tu kho so priti 
paratrifka}meva maha-phala mefiat: Devana[mypnyo 
etaye cha athaye ay1 dhrama-dip nipi[sta] kit: putra 
papotra me asu navam vyayam ma vyetav(ija> mafirsu 
spa{kaspi] 4 yo viyayje ksam]t:® cha lahu-da{mjdata cha 
rochetu tam cha yo vija ° mafia[tu] 
12 yo dhrama-vyjayo 
so hidalokiko paralokiko 
sava-chati-rat: bhotu ya (dh]ramma-rati 
sa hi hidalokika paralokika ’ 


AIV 


[GIRNAR] 


1 ayam dhamma-hpi*® Devanampriyena Priyadasina® r[a}fia 
l[e]khapita 1° asti eva 


1 Parimdesu (G), Paladesu (K )} 

2? Yamts (K and M) 

® Viyetavyam (G ), vtyayataviya (K ) 

‘ Savasake (G ). savakas: (K ) 

® Chhats (G ) 

°A mistake for vijayam 

? Below the Girnar text on the leff side occur twu mutilated hnes. 
In the first line Hultzsch recovers the word ¢{esa], which he takes to 
be a part of the well-known Buddhist formula—" hetum tesdm 
Lathdgato hyavadat tesim cha,” etc In the second line he recovers 
the letters (p}:[p]d, and supposes it to have been followed by the 
word ieptkarena 

On the right side of the same text occur the following words . 
“[Sa}rva-sveto haste savva-loka-sukhaharo uiima,"’ ‘ the altogether 
white elephant, the bringer of bliss for the whole world ” 

® Dhvama-dips (S and M ) 

»Priss{najin S, a mistake for Priyadrasina 

” Nipesaprta «n C 
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LINK 

z samkhit{e]na asti mayhamena asti vistatana 4 
na cha * sarvam [sa|rvata ghatitam 

3 mahdalake hi vyitam bahu cha hkhitam likhapayisam cheva 4 
asti cha eta karh ° 

4 puna puna vutam® tasa tasa athasa madhurataya kimti? 
jano tatha patipajetha 

5 tatra ekada® asamat[a}m ltkhitam asa desam® va sachh- 
aya }° (kajranam va 

6 (ajlochetpa liprkaraparadhena va " 


E. THE SEVEN PILtar EDICTS 


I 


I Devanampiye Pryadasi laja hevam 4ha 
saduvisati- 

2 vasa-abhisitena me iyam dhammaz-lipi likhapita 

3 hidata-palate dusampatipadaye amnata agaya dharnma- 
kamataya 

4 agaya palikhaya agdya su(si]yaya agena bhayena 

5 agena usahena 
esa chu kho mama anusathiya 

6 dhammapekha dhamma-kimata cha suve suve vadhita 
vadhisati cheva 

7 pulisd p: cha me ukasd cha gevaya cha majhimd cha anuvi- 
dhiyamti 

& sampatipadayamti cha alam chapalam samadapayitave 
hemeva amta- 


1A mistake for utstatena , vithatené (K. and J); wtstritena (S )} 
2? Hi =for, in other versions 
® Gatite in S , a mistake for ghatste 
4K adds after this the word mikyam =ntlyam, constantly 
§ Instead of eta Ram, K. has Acta, S and M. have atra 
® Lapitam (S ). 
7 Yenain K ,S, and M. 
* There are the following variants tur tarra ekadd . 
K. se saya ata k[s}chAt 
S so styd va alra keche 


an ay} pi chu heta asamat 
* Disd (K ), desam (S.). 


‘0 Samkhaya (S and M), samkheye (K.). 
U Dibikavasa va apavadhena (S ) 
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LINE 

g mahdmata pi 
esa hi vidhi ya 1tyarm dhammena paland dhammena 
vidhane 

ro dharmmena sukhiyand dharnmena goti ti 


II 


1 Devanampiye Pryadas: laja 
2 hevamh aha 
dhamme sadhi kiyarh chu dhamme ti 
apasinave bahu kayane 
3 daya dane sache sochaye 
chakhu-dane p: me bahuvidhe dimne 
dupada- 
4 chatupadesu pakhi-vadlichalesu vividhe me anugahe kate 4 
pana- 
5 dakhinaye 
amnani pi cha me bahiini kaydnani katani 
etaye me P 
6 athdye iyarh dhamma-lipi lhkhapita hevarm anupatipajamtu 
chiam- 
9 thitika cha hoti ti ti 
ye cha hevarh sampatipajisati se sukatar kachhati ti 


III 


t Devanampiye Piyadast laja hevam aha 
kayadnammeva dekhati 1yam me 
2 kayane kate ti 
no mina papam d{e]khati 1yarn me pape kate ti tyam va 
asinave 
3 nama ti 
dupativekhe chu kho esa 
hevam chu kho esa dekhiye 
imani 
4 asinava-gamini nama atha chadrhiye nithfiliye kodhe mane 
isy4 
5 kalanena va hakari ma palibhasayisarmh 
esa bidha dekhiye 
lyam me 
6 hidatikaye iyammmana me pilatikiye 
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IV 
LINE 


1 Devanampiye Piyadasi l[4jja hevam aha 
saduvisati-vasa- 
2 abhisitena me iyam dhamma-lipi likhapita 
lajika me 
3 bahisu pina-sata-sahasesu janasi ayata 
tesam ye abhihdle va 
4 damde va ata-patiye me kate kimti lajyika asvatha abhita 
5 kammini pavatayevéi janasa janapadasa hita-sukham upada- 
hevii 
6 anugahinevu cha 
sukhiyana-dukhiyanam janisamti: dhamma-yutena cha 
7 viyovadisamt: janam janapadam kumt: hidatam cha palatam 
cha 
8 aladhayevu ti 
lajika pi laghamti patichalitave mam 
pulisini pl me 
g chhamdamndni patichalisamti 
te pi cha kani viyovadisamti yena mamh lajika 
10 chaghamti aladhayitave 
atha hi pajam viyataye dhatiye nisijitu 
rr asvathe hoti viyata dhati chaghati me pajam sukham pali- 
hatave 
12 hevam mama lajika kata )anapadasa hita-sukhaye 
yena ete abhita 
13 asvatha samtam avimana kamman pavatayevi ti etena me 
lajiikanam 
14 abh{ijhale va damde va ata-patiye kate 
ichhitaviye (hj: es4 kimti 
15 viyohala-samata cha siya damda-samata cha 
ava ite pi cha me 4vutt 
16 bamdhana-badhanam munisanam til{i]fa-darndinam pata- 
vadhanam timni divasa[n}1 me 
17 yote dimne 
natika va kani nijhapayisamti jivitaye tanam 
18 nasamtarmm va nijhapayita! dinam diahamti pdalatzkam 
upavasam va kachhamti 
19 ichha hi me hevam niludhasi pi kalasi palatarh aladhayevi ti 
janasa cha 
20 vadhat: vividhe dhamma-chalane sarnyame dana-savibhage ti 


1 Niyhapayrtave in the three Bihar P E 
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V 
LINE 


1 Devanampiye Piyadas: laja hevam aha 
saduvisati-vasa- 

2 abhisitena me imam jatam avadhtyani katini seyatha 

3 suke saluka alune chakavake hamse namdimukhe gelate 

4 jatika amba-kapiika dali anathika-machhe vedaveyake 

5 Gamga-puputake samkuja-machhe kaphat'a!l sayake pammna- 
sase simale 

6 samdake okapimde palasate seta-kapote gima-kapote 

7 save a ak e patibhogam no et: na cha khadiyati 


8 [e}laka cha siikali cha gabhini va piyamina va avadhi[y. 
p ta}ke ? 
g picha kani dsammiasike 

vadhi-kukute no kataviye 
tuse sajive 

Io no jyhipetaviye 
dave anathaye va vihisaye va no jhapetaviye 

Ii jivena jive no pusitaviye 
tisu chatummésisu tisaj arn * pumnamasiyam 

12 timm divasini chavudasam pamnadasam patipaday[e} 
dhuvaye cha 

13 anuposatham machhe avadhiye no pi viketaviye 
etani yeva divasani 

14 naga-vanasi kevata-bhogasi yan) arnnani pi jiva-nikayan1 

15 no hamtaviydan! 
athami-pakhaye chavudasaye pamnadasaye tisaye 

16 pundvasune tisu chatumm4sisu sudivasdye gone no_ nila- 
khitaviye 

I7 ajake edake siikale e va pi amne nilakhiyat: no nilakhitaviye 

18 tisdye punavasune chaturhmasiye chatummasi-pakhaye 
asvasa gonasa 

19 lakhane no kataviye 
yava-saduvisati-vasa-abhisitena me etaye 

20 arhtalikaye pamnavisati bamdhana-mokhani katani 


1 Ajakd nant in three other versions. 
2 Restore avadhtyd potake 


* From tisd =fisya ; other versions use the form &sryam from ts1, 
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VI 
LINE 


x Devanampiye Piyadasi laja hevarh aha 
duvadasa- 

2 vasa-abhisitena me dhammaz-lip likhapita lokasa 

3 hita-sukhadye se tam apahata tam tam dhamma-vadhi 
papova 

4 hevam lokasa hita-[{sukhe] ti pativekhami atha 1yam 

5 ndtisu hevam patiyasamnesu hevam apakathesu 

6 kimam! kani sukham avahami ti tatha cha vidahami 
hemeva 

7 sava-nikayesu pativekhami 
sava-pasamda pi me payita 

8 vividhdya piyaya 
e chu 1yam at(a] na pachipagamane 

9 se me mokhya-mate 
saduvisati-vasa-abhisitena me 

10 iyam dhamma-lip: likhapita 


Vii 


i Levanampiye Piyadasi 14)4 hevam aha 
ye atikamtam 
2 amtalam 14j4ne husu hevam ichhisu katham jane 
3 dhamma-vadhiya vadheya no chu jane anulupdyad dhamma- 
vadhiya 
4 vadhitha 
etam Devanamprye Piyadasi laji hevam aha 
esa me 
5 hutha 
atikamtam cha amtaml{a]m * hevam ichhisu la)ane katham 
jane 
6 anulupaya dharnma-vadhiya vadheya ti no cha jane anulu- 
paya 
7 dhamma-vadhiya vadhitha 
se kinasu jane anu[pa]tipajeya 
8 kinasu jane anulupiyd dhamma-vadhiya vadheyi ti 
k{iJnasu kan 
9 abhyurmnimayeham dhamma-vadhiya t1 
etam Devanarhpiye Pryadasi 1aji hevarh 


1 Kimmam in the Bihar versions. 
2A mistake for amtalam. 
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LINE 


ro aha 
esa me hutha 
dhamma-savanani savapayami dhamméanusathini 
11 anus[4]}sami 
etarh jane sutu anupatipajisati abhyurnnamisati 
12 dharhma-vadhiy4 cha badharh vadhisat{1] 
etaye me athadye dhamma-savanini savapitani dharhma- 
nusathim vividhani anapitam [ya] .... [1s]a? pr bahune 
janasi dyata e te pallyovadisamti p) pavithalisarit: pi 
Jajika pi bahukesu pana-sata-sahasesu avata te pr me 
ainapita hevam cha hevarh cha palryovadatha 
13 Janam dhamma-yu/ta}m rs 
[Dev ]janampiye Pryadast hevam aha 
etameva me anuve-khamine dhamma-thambhan: katan1 
dhamma-mahamata kata dham{ma] 4.. e? kate 
Devanampiye Piyadas: 1aj4 hevam ahd 
magesu pl me nigohani lopapitam chhayopagani hosamti 
pasu-munisanam amba-vadikya lopapita 
adha-[kosjtky ni pi me udupan4ni 
14 khanadpapitan) nimot| dhalya cha kalapita 
p{a]su-munisanam 
{la}. 3 esa patibhoge nama 
vividhaya hi sukhaya- iya pulimehi pi lajiht mamayda cha 
sukhayite loke 
imam chu dhamminupatipati anupatipajamtu ti 
etadatha me 
15 esa kate 
Devanampiye Piyadasi hevam aha 
dhammma-mahamatd pi me te bahuvidhesu athesu dnuga- 
hikesu viyanatése pavajitanam cheva gihithanam cha 
sava.... [djesu* pi cha viydpatase 
samghathasi pi me kate ime viyapata hohamt: ti hemeva 
babhanesu Al[jjivikesu p: me kate 
16 me viydpata hohamt: ti Nigamthesu pi me kate ime viyapata 
hohamt: nana-pasamdesu pi me [kajte ime viyapata 
hohamti ti pativisitham pativisitham tesu tesu [te] 
mata ® 
dhamma-mahamata chu me etesu cheva viya[pajta savesu 
1 Restore yathd pulisd. 
2fe, dhamma-sdvene. 
9 Restore /ahuke chu 
4 Restore sava-pdsamdesu. 


5 Restore fe le mahdmata. 
M.A, 9 
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cha arhnesu pasarndesu 
Devanampiye Piyadasi 14)4 hevam aha 

17 ete cha amne cha bahuka mukha dana-visagasi viydpatase 
mama cheva devinam cha savasi cha me olodhanas: te 
bahuvidhena 4[ka}Jlena tin: tani tuthdyaian{a)ni pati 

.... .? Iida cheva disaésu cha 
dalakanam pi cha me kate amndanam cha devi-kumalanam 
ime dina-visagesu viyapata hohamti ti 

18 dhammapadinathaye dhammanupatipatiye 
esa hi dhammapadaine dhammapatipati cha ya 1yam daya 
dane sache sochave madave sadha[vje cha lokasa hevam 
vadinsati t1 Devanampiye (P ... s ? [jaji hevam aha 
vant hi {kjanichi mamiya sddhavam katam tam loke 
anip[a'tipamne tam cha anuvidhiyamti 
tena vadhita cha 

1g vadhisamt) cha mat4-pit[ijsu sususaya gulusu sususaya vayo- 
mahalakinam anupatipatrya babhana-samanesu kapana- 
valakesu dva dasa-bhaiakesu sampatipatiya 
Devanamp[iy = ya|dasi 3 18)4 hevam aha 
munisanam chu ya 1yam dhamma-vadhi vadhita duvehi 
yeva akalehi dhamma-niyamena cha niyhatiya {cha} 

20 tata chu lahu se dhamma-niyame nyhatiya va bhuye 
dhamma-niyame chu kho esa ye me ivam kate imant cha 
imam jitani avadhivani 
amnani pi chu bahulk] 4 dhamma-niyamant yanl me 
katani 
nijhatiya va chu bhuye mumsanam dhamma-vadhi vadhta 
avihimsaye bhutanam 

zi andlambhaye pininam 
ge etive a[thjaye iyam kate putdpapotike chamdamasu- 
liyike hotu ti tatha cha anupatipayamtu ti 
hevam h: anupatipajamtam hi{da}ta-/palajte dladhe hot 
satavisati-vasabhisfi]jtena me ivam dhamma-libi lkha- 
papita ti 
etam Devanampiye aha 
1yam 

22 dharhma-libf ata athi sila-thambhani va sil4-phalakam va 
tata kataviya ena esa chila-thitike siya 


t Patipadayami: according to Biihler , paitvedayamiu 
® Restore Piyadast 

® Restore -prye Pryadasi 

4 Restore bahukani 
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F. THe Four Minor Pit_ar Epicts 


I 
ioe [SARNATH] 
r Deva! 
BOs Se agrees 
3 Pata ce ss . ye 5 kenapi sarhghe bhetave 
e churh kho 


4 [buxkh]ii [v4 bhikhjum. va samgham bh{akhajth]‘ sfe] 
odatam dus{an}: [sa]mnamdhapayiy4 anavasasi 
5 avasaylye 
hevam tyam sasane bhikhu-samghas: cha bhikhuni- 
samghasi cha vimnapayitave 
6 hevam Devanamplye aha 
hedisé cha ika hpi tuphakamtikam huv4t: samsalanasi 
mikhita 
7 kam cha lipim hedisameva upasakanamtikam nikhipatha 
te pi cha upasak4 anuposatharh yavu 
8 etameva sdsanam visvamsayitave anuposatham cha dhuvaye 
ikike mahimate posathaye 
9 yati etameva sasanam visvamsayitave djanitave cha 
Avate cha tuphakam Ghale 
10 savata vivasayatha tuphe etena viyamjanena 
hemeva savesu kota-visavesu etena 
II viyamjanena vivasdpayatha 


II 
(KAUSAMBI] 
([Devanam](phiye dnapayati 
Kosarmbiyam maham(@|ta 

Zig {sa]mafge ka]te 
saimigh(ajst no lla}hive 

.[samgham bhajkhati bhikh[u] vfa] bhikh[u)ni 
va [se pi] cha 
4 fojdat(a]n1 dusani [sa|namdhapayitu afnav&]sas[i 4]v{4]- 

sayly(e] 


Lom 


tw 


1 Restore Devanamptye. 

*Te, Pataliputra 

* Restored by Boyer as “ na sakiye 
“Read by Vers 
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II 
“ite [SANCHT] 
| 
2 .{yja bhe[ta}..} 
. [ghje ? mage * kate 


3 (bhilkhina{m] cha bhif{khun}inam ch[4} t: [p}uta-pa- 


4 
3 


{po]tike cham{da]m(a-sd jrijyijke 
ye samgham 
bh{a}khati bhikhu va bhikhuni va odata- 


6 m dusf{an}i sanam/dhdpaylitu ana[va]- 


? 
8 


= 


i) 


oe) 


T 


~ 


+ 
) 


4 


> 


sasi va[sa]petaviy(e] 
ichha hi me kim- 
ti samghe samage chila-thitike sry4 t1, 


lV 


[QUEEN'S EpIcT] 

Devanampiyasa v'alchanend savata mahamata 
vataviya 

e heta dutiydye deviye dance 
amba-vaciha va alame va dana-[gah]e {va e va pi a}mne 
kichhi ganiyati tave deviye se ndni 

fhelyvam =o yna: sf 
dutiytive deviye ti Tivala-matu Kaluvdkiye 


G THr COMMFMORATIVE PILLAR INSCRIPTIONS 


if 


[RU MMINDET] 


Devan’ pi yena Piyadassua lajina visati-vasabhisitena 
aldua agatha mahivite hida Budhe jate Sakyamuni ti 
oui wyadabhi cha kalapita sla-thabhe cha usapapite 

hida Bhagavam jate ti 


Lummuni-game ubalike kate 
atha-bhagive cha 


‘ Restore bhelave, asin Sar MP1,1} 3 
2 Restore samehe 


7 Restore samage, as inl 8 


*Hultasch restores vinati =Sans viyfiaph 
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18 | 


[NIGLIVA] 
LINE 
1 Devanampiyena Piyadasina 1ajina_ chodasavas4{bh]i{s}- 
t{e}n(a] 
2 Budhasa Konakamanasa thube dutiyarh vadhite 
Riba pave k sabhisitena ! cha atana agacha mahiyite 


4 oe papite ? 


H THe CAvE INSCRIPTIONS 


I 


[NIGRODHA] 


1 layina Piyadasinaé duvadasa-!vasabhisitend] 
2 {yyam Nigoha-jkubha difnad Ayjivikeha] 


If 


[KHALATIKA HILL} 


lajina Piyadasina duva- 
dasa-vasabhisitena 1yvam 
kubha Khalatika-pavatasi 
dina [Ajivi]kehi 


bOI NH 


Vil 


[KHALATIKA HILL, NO 2] 


laja Pryadasi ekunavi- 
sati-vasa[bh}isi{tle yallagh }o- 
[sagama]|thata [me] i[yam kubha] 
su{plilyle Kha . ... 3 {dij- 
na 4 


CA bp Oo WN eH 


1 Boihler restored visat:-vasdbhisitena, asin! 1 of Rummuinde: P I 

* Buhler restored sild-thabhe cha usapapite after! 30f Rum Pl 

* Restore Khalattkapavatast 

* At the end of the inscmption are figured a svastika and a dagger 
with a fish below them WV H. Jackson reads the fourth hne as 
 suprye hha Azivtkehi dt-"’ [J BORS, xu 52], on the ground that 
there 1s room in the vacant space of the inscription for only jive and 
not fen letters as supposed by Hultzsch 
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ON THE SCRIPT, DIALECT, AND GRAMMAR OF THE 
INSCRIPTIONS 


Tue Asokan Inscriptions are written in two scripts known as 
Kharosthi and Brahmi The former 2s a cursive script written 
from nght to left, and 1s traced to a Semitic origin, the Aramaic 
script, n which wrote the clerks of the Achaemenian Emperor, 
Darius, of Persia, as distinguished from the monumental cunel- 
form in which are written that great emperor's inscmptions at 
Persepohs, Nakshi-rustam, or Behistun. Sylvain Levi calls the 
scnpt Kharostri after the name of the country of Kharostra just 
outside India, where 1t was first traced One peculiarity of this 
scnpt is that 1t does not mark Jong vowels Of the Asokan inserip- 
tions, only those at Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra, and the short 
note of the scribe, Chapada, at the end of the Mysore versions of 
the Minor Rock Edict II, are written mm this script. 

The other inscriptions of Asoka are all wmtten in the popular 
Brahmi script running from left to mght, the parent of all Indian 
scripts, including Burmese, Tibetan, and even Sinhalese. But 
even this scmpt Buhler has sought to trace to a Semitic source, 
and 1ts itroduction in India to her trade with Mesopotamia 
dating from about 800Bc The connection of Brahmi with a 
Semitic prototype 1s, however, far less obvious than that of 
Kharosthi with Aramaic, and 1s now being widely disputed. 
Cunningham first disputed it on the ground that Brahmi, unlike 
the Semitic scripts, was always written from left to right. But 
Buhler has shown how Brahmi, too, was originally written from 
right to left, of which relics are traced in even the Asokan inscrip- 
tions in the reversed forms of certain single letters like dh, t, and 
o, and of certarn conjunct consonants hke tpa, sta, and vya, which 
are written as if they were pia, tsa, and yva, or in such words as 
dhyama, krama, and mrugo for dharma, karma, and murgo The 
theory of the mdigenous ongin of the Brahmi has, nevertheless, 
been stoutly maintained by some scholars on the strength of 
certain prehistoric writings traced on primitive pottery recently 
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discovered in some cairns in the Nizam’s dominion, which very 
closely resemble the Asokan characters. 

It 1s, however, quite clear that for both the scripts and the 
alphabets in the developed forms in which they are found and 
used in the inscriptions of Asoka, we must allow for the time 
taken in such development. They must have been developing 
for centuries before we come to their fimshed forms in the time 
of Asoka. And this fact should be taken into account 1m its 
bearings on the ongin of the Brahmi script, on which there 1s 
besides a large body of very old evidence from a Vedic work like 
the Satapatha Brahmana which knows of distinctions of number 
and gender, from Panini, and from the Vinaya Pitaka, all pointing 
to the antiquity of writing m India. 

The differences of form and grammar exhibited 1n the Edicts 
show that they . re composed in two broadly distinguished 
dialects One of these .aay be called the Eastern, represented in 
the Dhauh and Jaugada Rock Edicts, as also in most of the 
Pilar Edicts. It may be recogmised by its chief peculiarities of 
having nom sing mm ¢, / fory,loc s in -ast, and conjuncts assimi 
lated. The other dialect may be called Western, and 1s repre- 
sented in the Girnar version of the Edicts, with its special 
features, among them, of having nom. s. in 0, the use of 7, pr, # 
and loc s in -amhi. 

The iastern dialect was the standard and official language of 
Asoka’s court, and served as a sort of lingua franca tor his whole 
empire, admitting only of minor variations introduced by local 
speech, such as may be noticed in the language of the KAlsi 
Edicts in the north, and of Mysore in the south Kalsi shows a 
tendency to lengthen the final a, and a peculiarity m its treat- 
ment of sibilants The Mysore inscriptions do not substitute 
i for ry, and use the palatal and cerebral nasals {as in “dike, 
pranesu) 

Of the Western language, the local variations are noticed in 
the Shahbazgarh: and Mansehra versions of the Edicts, where 
we find illustrated what was probably the official court language 
of the Viceroyalty of Taxila One striking feature in the language 
of Girnar, Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 1s 1ts Sanskritisms such as 
priya, puira This was due, however, not to the scribe’s know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, as 1s readily supposed, but because the local 
language of those places was in some respects more archaic, and, 
therefore, nearer to Sanskrit than Pali or the Magadhi of the 
Eastern inscriptions. 

The Eastern, or the standard, language of the Asokan inscrip- 
tions may be described in a general way as Magadhi, provided it 
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is understood that it 1s not exactly the orthodox Magadhi Prakrit 
of the grammar, or of the dramas For instance, while Asoka’s 
Magadhi knows only of the dental srbilant as in susés@ (KAlsi, 
only, using sususd), the Magadhi Prakmt proper has only the 
palatal sibilant (sisses@). 

It is evident that the dialect of the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
redactions 1s much nearer to Sansknt than the dialects of the 
other versions of the fourteen edicts At the same time, as 
Michelson has pointed out, this dialect cannot be regarded as a 
mere lineal descendant of Sanskrit It presents certain forms 
which establish its affinity to Avestan rather than Sanskrit , eg. 
atkratam (G); susrusd, susrusatam (G.} corresponding to 
Avestan susrusemno, G srundru, Shb. Sruncyu, and M sruneyu, 
which agree with Avestan surtenaott: m structure as opposed to 
Sans $srimoti Side by side with these archaic forms, this dialect 
also presents many recent ones, Alagadhisms, ear-marks of the 
Middle-Indic (Prakmt) stage of development, such as the assimi- 
Jation of stops of one order to those of another order These 
Magadhisms occurmng in the G., Shb, and M_ recensions give the 
impression that they were sumply taken over bodily from the 
original MS and were really foreign to the spoken vernaculars 
of those localities. The omginal MS. of the edicts was composed 
in a dialect which was essentially the same as that represented 
in the Dhauh, Jaugada, and Kalsi recensions of the fourteen 
RE., and in the six versions of the PE The Shb, Man, and 
Girnar redactions are translations, incorporating elements bor- 
rowed from this orginal, the Magadhan dialect, the official 
impenal language, which must have been understood even where 
it was not spoken as a vernacular It may be noted that there 
are traces of Middle-Indic even in the Rigueda so far as phonetics 
are concerned, while Epic Sanskrit teems with Middle-Indicisms 
morphologically Thus the fact of the matter 1s that the dialect 
of Shb and M hardly relongs to the Middle-Indic (Prakrit) stage 
of development, and geugraphically this 1s yust what may be 
expected 

Incidentally 1t may be noted that the theory generally held 
that during the period of the composition of the Vedic hymns two 
distinct groups of Indic dialects were developed and separated by 
an uncrossable gulf does not thus seem to be prvbable by this 
analogy of the Asokan dialects. If it 1s not possible to draw hard 
and fast hnes in the tume of Asoka, why should we assume such 

for earlier times? The conclusion of the matter, as put by 
Micnelson, 1s that Sansknt, though not in the very form in which 
it occurs in literature, was a truly spokem vernacular. Even the 
late classical Sanskrit cannot have been wholly artificial: the 
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existence of such an enormous literature necessarily presupposes 
a large audience who normally spoke a language that did not 
differ from the wntten one too violently. That the audience 
belonged to cultivated circles of society goes without saying 

Thus the Asokan dialects throw interesting hght on the obscure 
and difficult questions of the genetic relationship of the Middle- 
Indic (Prakrit) dialects [see Mic: elson’s writings, specially in 
JAOS, 30 and 33, on which this note 15 based} 

The dialectical peculiarities and variations of the inscriptions 
may be illustrated by the following typical examples . 


Sanskril 
Mrigah 


Maytrah 
Vriksah 


Sthitva 
Chikitsa 
Atra 
Tadpisam 
Puhndesu 
Atyayikam 
Grthastha 


Mrtam 
Vyustena 


Vistyitena 
Prthivyam 
Adhiknyta 
Parityayya 

Tosah 
Dusprativeksyam 
Nityam 


Satyam 
Duskara 


Avarodhane 
Ksudraka 


Tha 
Ksamitum 


West Atohan 
Mago (G), 
mrugo (S) 
Mora ({; ), 
mayjura (S ) 
Vrachha (G ) 
ruchhani (M ) 
Tithit: (Sj 
Chikichha 
Eta 
Tarise 
Parimdesu (G ) 
Achayrke 
Grahatha, 
gharasta 
Mute, matam 


Vistatana (G ) 
vistritena (S ) 


Parichayitpa (G ) 
parityitu (S ) 
Toso 


Niche (?) 


Dukare 

dukaram 
Orodhanamhi (G.), 
orodhanaspi (S ) 
Chhudaka (G ), 
Khudraka (S ) 
Idha, 1a, hida 
Chhamitave, 
Ksamanaye 


ast Asokan 


Mige 
Majula 
Lukhan 


Chithitu 
Chikisa 

Heta 

Tadise 
Paladseu (K ) 
Atryayike 
Gahatha 


Mate 

Vyuthena, 
vivuthena 
Vithatend 


Puthaviyam 
Adhigichya 
Paliliditu, 
pahtiyitu 
Dose {K } 
Dupativekhe 
Nikyam (K } 
Nicham 
Sache 
Dukale, 
dukalam 
Otodhanasi 


Khudaka 


Ida, hida 
Khamitave 


It is to be noted that these dialectical differences are merely 
phonetic differerces, and not any fundamental differences of 
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grammar. Both the Western and Fastern dialects come under 
a common grammar, the grammar of the Magadhan court lan- 
guage of Pataliputra. This grammar may be outlined as follows 
with reference to the declension of (4) Nouns and Adjectives, 
(6) Pronouns, (c) Numerals, and (@) Verbs, as ilustiated in the 
inscriptions. From this outline are omitted those forms which 
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do not show any departure from Sansknt. 


(a) NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


1 MASCULINE AND NEUTER 


Nom Ace Ins Dat Abi Gen Loc 
{t) In -a 
Sing Samaje! Janam Dhaniwmena Athaye? Viyam- janssa Vijstasa 4 
phale(n}) papam (u) janate 4 
Plar Amta Pulisani Deveh) _ _ Devanam Athesu 
lukbini (2) yutanr *(n } 
(un) In -s 
Sing Fay adasl, _ Pryadasina Piyadasine = Suvatuna _— _ 
_asamati (n } girite e ‘2 
Plur Asinasa-  Hathin Lajiht — ~ NAtinam Nitisu 
gamini 
(n } 
(11) In -# 
Smg Sadhu, —_ _— _ Hetute ? _ Pundvasune, 
bahu(n ) bahune (p ) 
Plur Bahan (n ) -- Bahths - _ Guliuatu Gulusa, 
bahiisu (n ) 
(av) In -an ’ 
Sing Laja Atanam, Jayna’ Lijme, — Lajine,? ~ 
kainme name alana, atane, ae atane, 
(nu ) {n) kaminana kammane kainmasa 
{n ) (n) {n) 
Plur 1Ajdne kamrant = Lajihi om _ -- ~ 
(0) 
qv } tu -r 
Sing Pitt, — Vita - - Metis Matan, 
but nats Dh itina pitan 
panati 
Pjur Natile -- _ Natinam, Prusu, 
bhitinam Natl, 
{vi} In ~s 
Sing 4 aso (n ) _— _ Dighivuse _ _ _ 
inet bhiiye 


1M has -a in Kartabhikara 


puiv, Act aprte 


As regards ncut, we have such forms as sac oi 4 (Bs ), ansusdsanarh (K ), dand (Mas ), sasana (M ). 
& and | have usually -am 


*G has dya asin athajya 
33,M,G have -fo as in musAato, G bas vyamyanato 
4 Also vsptte (S), viystamis (G ) and vyayasps, vinttasps (Mand G ) 


S andG have usually -o eg samdyjo, sano 


K also has Satiya- 


G has also Pdtalspute 
* We have also such forms as jdta, haldputd, lopapita as nom pi, neut 

“G has pute 

7S ,G have hetuto 

* Rajia (G} 

® Rajw (G ) 


Nom Ace 
Gi pin -d 
Sing Susiled Susisam 
Plur Ambi- — 
vadika, 
ena 
palisa, 
mahidiyo (G ) 
(li) In -8 
Sing Ithi, Sambodhi, 
ptu, but 
vadhi chhatim 
Plur Nimsidhuyi Dbamma- 
nusathiw 
Nom Ace 
(1) 181 Person 
Sing Hakam, Mam 
ahan 
(5,M,G) 

Phar Maye Aphe, 
apheni, 
ne (G } 

(ii } and Person 

Plur Tuphe Tnphe 
tupheni, 
ve 


Qa) Demonstrative Promoun, ta-, cla- 


Sing 
Masc 


Fem 


Nout 


Phar, 
Masc 


Fem 


Neut 


Ftam, 
tam 


$e, So 
(S,G), 
ene 
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Gen. 


Deviye 


z. FEMININE 
Ins. Dat. Abl, 
Sustsdya Vdsanistdi- Takhaslite Dutiydye 
yaye 
Nuyhatiyad, Vadhlye,  Uyenite 
bhatuyS vadhiyd 
(K) 


(b) PRONOUNS 


Ins Dat Abi, 
Me, =o Mamate 
maya, 
maya, 
mamavii 

= Ve = 
E-tena, Etaye, _— 
etini etiya 

(Ru), (Ru), 
tena taye, 

etaya (G) 
aims Taye —< 
Tehi _ _ 


Devinam, 
bhigininam 
bhagmuna 


Gen 


Me, 


mama 


Aphikam, 


Tuphakam 


tupaka 
(Ru) 
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Loc 


Sampéyarm, 
tisiyam, 
tisiye, 
mye 
parisaye 
parisayam 


Kosambiyam, 


Tosahyam, 
Tisdyam 


Chatum- 
mAsisu, 


Loe 


Aphesu 


ne ( =no} 


Tupbesu 


Tas, 
etamht, 
tamhi (1G ), 
fas (Ki ) 


Etesu, 
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Nom Acc Ins Dat Gen Loe 
QV) Demonstrative Pronoun, avam, via, ete 
bing 
Masc = lyain Jmam Tina, lindye, Tmasa Imamhi 
ayo (5) pussy 4 miva imsa (S ) (G) 
ayam {G ) (uv, Br, 
Sd } 
fem [yam Imam -- Imive, _ aia 
ayam imdya 
(S, Gr} 
ays (SM) 
Neut lyam Imam, — lmogsi 
wa(S,M), iv7m, 
vo (S ), wean 
mem, 
idan (SG } 
Phar 
Masc Ime - Imnebtr — = =a 
Nevt Iman — — _ —_ _ 
(vy) Relate Pronoun 
Sing 
Masc ye, 4, yan cona - yas _ 
yu (> , a) ena asa, 
asd (K ) 
Fem yi, 3 yas — ~ _~ _ 
Neut Yee, yee — -- _ _ 
vat (yal yan 
all (+a), 
alts 
Phur 
Myer Ye,¢ —_ -_ _ yesam Yesu 
Fem ‘ d (Cr I - -— ae —— — 
Neut Yam, _ ~ _ aaa 
aun 
(c) NUMERALS 
4, adha 10, dasa, 
I, eke, dasa (S, M} 
tkam (Sn } 12, duvadasa, 
14, diyadha- dhadasa (G }, 
2, duve badaya (S ) 
davi f§ ' <= badaga (HI } 
dvo, dve (G } 13, tedasa, tredasa (M } 
24, adhatryin: *3, chavudasam, chodasa (Nig ) 
3, timni, 15, pamnadasa, pamchadasam 
trays {9 ), 19, ekunavisati 
in (G) 20, visatl 
4, chatu, 25, pamnavisati 
chatal, 26, saduvisati 
chature (5 }, 297, Satavisat) 
chatpirv (G ) 56, sapamna- (7). 
5, pamchasu 100, sata-, “ata (S, M)} 
{loc }, 1000, sahasam, sahasa (K ), 


00 


gasu (5S, M, 1X, loc) 
atha, asta (S } 


sahasra (S,, M, G) 
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(@) VERBS 


1 Present Indicatsve 


1st Person and Person avd Person 
Sing Ichham1 “~ Ichhati, 
mamnate 
(dimanepadam) 
dukhiyat: (passtve) 
Plur _- Papunatha Ichhamtt, 


alabhiyamti 
arabhare (G.), 
(puystve), 
z Imperaine 

Sing — — Sustsatu, 

Susrasatam 
(atrv } 
Plur — Lekhdpayitha Anupatipayamiu, 
also pativedetu 
3. Optative 
Sing Alabhcham, -~ Patipajeya, 
\racheyam patipajetha 
(dtm ) 

Plur Patipid ryema — Papuncvu, 
pipuneyu (J ) 
sususera 

(aim ), 
hamfieyasu 
(passive) 
4 dorest 
Sing Husam ~ Nikhamu, 
mikhamutha, 
vadhithd, 
hutha (dts ) 

Tlur -— — Nikhamisn, 
Mydo, 
lochesu, 
husa, 
Alabhiyisu 

(Passive) 
5 Future 

Sng Nikhdimayisimi, — Vadhisatt. 

hkhipay isam (G ) 

Plor -- — Vadhisamhi, 

drabhisare 
(Passive). 


6 Perfect, of which the only examples are “ dha’" ind “ ayive " 


7 Causahve vadhayati, vadheti, dnapayann , anapeml, viva- 
Sdpayatha (imperative p! ) 


8 Pdrticiple (1) Present Actwe Sinz Nom anupalipajamtam, 
samtain (samnto, G, sato, S ¢ G has karoto, karato (from ‘th wranto “\ and 
karuskarum (tatha karu, ‘aching thus, from ‘‘kurvan''), Gen, asatasa, 
Pluy , tistamto 


(u) Atmanepadam —bhumyamanasa (gen), saména {nom pl) - 
“gmusd samand munis’, also + “mina,” ithe pakamannnend, sampati- 
pajamine, vipat paidayamiuchi, 
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Present Passwe vijinamane, anuvekhamane 

(11) Past Partciples (a) tilita, (b) upagate, vistrita (S.), (c) dyatd, 
nikhit&, yutam, dladhe, (d) dimne, dina 

(tv) Past Participles Causative (a) sdvite, sukhayite, (b) likb&pitd, 
nijhapaynitad, (c) sdvapite (double caus ) 

(v) Future Participles Passive (a) from '‘tavyam" kataviye, sotaviy4 
(fem), hamtaviyam (newt, p!), causative—nyhapetaviye, vasGpetaviye ; 
G has "'-tavyam,” as in prajthitavyam, lochetavyd (fem ), katavyo (mas.) ; ' 
S. 4as katava, prayuhotave (b) From ‘’-aniya’’ asvasamya. (c) From 
‘ya’ kacham, dekhrye, chakiye, pQyetaya (G) =ptyayitavya 

9 Infinttsve (a) nijlrapayitave, djadhayitave, pApotave , (b) dradhetu 
(G ) from acc *-tum” 

10. Gerund: paritiitu, katu, sutu, samnamdhapayntu (from ‘‘-tvA’”’), but 
G has “-tpa” as im parichayitpa, dasayitpa, alochetpa, Arabhitpa, S Aas 
an addwitonal form tn “'-ti,"’ as 1m tistits alocheti, drageti(M) We have 
also a few forms from ‘'-ya, -fya,’’ as in Agacha, adhigichya, apahata ! 


1 This note is based on the masterly and comprehensive study of 
the subject contained in Hultzsch’s Corpus I I. vol 1 chh vi-x, 
and 18s also indebted to the outline of Asokan Grammar forming 
Pp xxv-xxxvir of Woolner’s Asoka Text and Glossary 
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Accession and coronation dates, Tf, 
37, 39-41, 44 

/.dministration, Asoka on, §21~2 

Admumstrative orders, 55 

Aged and infirm (see Okt) 

Agnibrahm4, nephew of Asoka, 8, 
9, 10, 45, TIO # 

Ajanta, fresco at, 36 

Ajivikas, 3, 31, 65, Tor, 190, 210, 
caves granted to, 37, 64, 81, 
89, 2U5, 206 

Akbar, emperor, 1, 14, 86, 199 7 

Alakadeva, 33 

Alexander of Epirus, 29, 40, 166 

Alfred, of England, 2 

Ahya-vasant, 67, 118 ; 

ANiahabad, Asokan pailar at, in- 
scribed by Gupta emperor, 
88 n 

Allahabad-Kousam Pular, viu, 15, 86, 
199 Rn 

Almshouses, 200 

Ambassadors or envoys (dufas\ to 
foreign states, 29, 30, 34 %, 
36, 38, 56, 78 », 165-9, first 
pohtical, then religious, 169 1 

A ndégata-bhayant, 67, 118 

Ananda, 27 

Anantavarman, king, 89 

Andhras, 21, 29, 168 

Animal fights, izg”, 130” 

Animal branding and castration re- 
stricted, 21-2, 184, — hfe, 
sacred, 72, 175, — slaughter 
prohibited, 20, 21-2, 39, 43, 62, 
66, 69, 180-4, 192, 193, 211 

Animals, kindness to, 22, 70, 72, 
103, 175 

Anta-Mahamatras, 42, 56, 173, 211 

Antas, 14%, 140%, 166-7", 217 
(see Borderers) 

Antelopes or deer, 20, 38, 62, 130, 
182", 212 

Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia, 
29, 56, 166 


Antiochos Soter, 78 » 
Antiochos Theos of Syria, 15, 29, 
38, 56, 166 

Apagiva, 35 

Aparanta or Aparantaka, Western 
India, 33, 34, 104, 140, 1677, 
168 1 

Arachosia, 12, 15 

Aramaic script, 246 


Ana, 12, 15 
Arthur of Britain, 1 
Asandhtumitri, chief Queen of 


Asoka, 8, 9, 45, 46 

Asceticism in Asoka’s time, 103-4 

Ascetic, (Braéhmanas -and Sram- 
anas), Asoka and, 20, 39, 695, 
77, 152, 190, 210, behaviour 
to, 69, 70, 103, 135, 141, 155, 
158, 163, 192, classes of, 
Igi-2% , five ways of serving, 
135”, 41-2, none among 
Yonas, 164 

Asoka, the Righteous king (105) 
not fully interpreted, vu, 
place in history, I, 104-5, in 
legend, 1-2, 104-5, inscrip- 
tions as autobiogiaphy, 2, 
parentage, 2-3, Ajivika iflu- 
ence on parents 3, Viceroy at 
Ujjain or Taxula, 3, 4, 51, 125, 
seizes and holds throne at 
Pataliputra, 3, 44, disputed 
succession, 3, 4, 44, legends 
of criminahty and thew mative, 
4-5, 62, love for relatives 
shown in legends and Edicts, 
5-7, 71-2, 116, 135, 136, 137, 
143-4, 158, 163, 190-1, 200-1, 
brothers as Viceroys, 6, 51, 123, 
125” , relations with younger 
brothe:, 6-7, brother as Vice- 
regent and monk, 7, 44, 45, 
51-2, 63, family and connec- 
tions, 7-9 , domestic and public 
events dated, 9-10, 37, 39-41, 


255 


256 
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44-6, 214, age at accession and 
coronation, 11, royal titles 
and their origin, 13-12, 105, 
108, empire, extent of, 13-16, 
50, 144, 171, tours of inspec- 
tion, 16, 20, 50, 55, 152, war 
with Kalinga—Asoka on war's 
eruelties, 16-17, 37, 162-5, 
embraces Dhayma and non- 
violence, 17-18, 20-1, 22-3, 
76", 108-9, 162-3, 165-6, 
213-14, conversion to Bud- 
dhism, 17-18, 23, 37, 41, 45, 
62-4, 108-9, 214, propagandist 
activities, 18, ao8&-9, 162-3, 
conception of the Edicts, 18-19, 
25-6, 185, 186-8, changes in 
life and habits, 19-20, 61, 
130, 150-1, 185, cruel amuse- 
ments (merry-tnakings) 
hibited, 20, 38, 62, 129-30, 
eschews politics for religion—- 
bases empire on Right, not 
Might, 20-1, 22-3, 167-9, pro- 
hibits animal slaughter, 20, 21, 
38, 39, 61, 66, 128-30, 135, 137, 
158, 175, qT8o-2, restricts 
branding, castration, fish-kill- 
Ing, etc, 21-2, 39, 61, 183-4, 
humanitarian measures— pub- 
lic works, 22, 38, 29, 131-2, 
188-9 , not a monk, but server 
and temporal ruler of the 
Samgha, 23-4, 45, 46, 63-4, 
109g, I1O”, I17-19, 190, 193, 
194, 99-200, Buddhist pro- 
paganda -— processions and 
shows, 24-5, 39, 13€-7, ‘ pious 
tours '’ instituted, 26-8, 39, 46, 
61, 63, 1§0-3 , periodical tours 
by official, 28-9, 38, 123-6, 
133-4, Welfare Officials, 
Dharma-Mahdmdatras, an Aso- 
kan concepuion, 29-31, 37, 
38-9, 49, 42, 43 54, 56, 61, 74, 
139-44, 188, 194-6,  supert- 
visors of women, 31, 39, 43, 56, 
143-4, 160, 190-1, missions of 
ycace, goodwill and social) ser- 
vice to foreign countries, 29, 

i-2, 35-6, 38 56, 77-8, 139-41, 
165-6, missions— details from 
the legends, 32-4, mussions—- 
cvidence of relics and inscrip- 
tions, 34-5, Séa-going fleet, 


pro- | 


36,  pubhcation of Edicts 
dated, 36, 37, 214, Measures 
passed before the Edicts, 38-9 , 
chronology from Edicts, 36-7, 
39-43, 214, and from legends, 
44-6, death of Asoka, 37, 46, 
tradition of his last days, 
37”, his Civil Service, 42, 
56-7, 58, 127, 146, 160, 173, 
177, 187, builder of uthavas 
and chattyas, 45, 79, 80-1, 
82-3, 152” , a self-limited 
autocrat, paternal monarch 
and hard-working king, 48-9, 
§0, 144-8, 1§1-2, government, 
imperial and Jocal—his per- 
sonal share, 54-5, Kung’s 
council or cabinet, 55, 135, 
147-8; fear of schism, 55, 64, 68, 
orders against schism, 193-8, 
199, 200, King’s orders---how 
issued, 55; frontier policy and 
administration, 57-8, 123-6, 
126-8; imperial policy, 58-9, 
127, 136, 165-0, personal re- 
hgion—Buddhism, 60-4, 68-9, 
108-9, 170 #,, 183-4, 190, pub- 
he religion--Toletation, 64-6, 
68, 72-3, TOI, T1I-12H, 135, 
136, 149, 152, 155, 160, 185, 
190, 192, Dharma of the 
Edicts—-moral law—essence of 
all rehgions, 68-78, lor , origi- 
nality of Asoka’s message and 
termmology, 72-5, 113, 138, 
154-5, 150, 157, 157-8, 159-60, 
173-4, 175-6, 192, his behef 
in the other world, 75, 121, 149, 
156, 169, 170, 172, 180, 193, 
his Dharma the basis of a uni- 
versal religion, 75-7, 159-61, 
as builder and improver of 
cities, 79-80, 94-6, shtipas or 
topes, 80-3, 88, 105-6, pullars 
and their transport, 83-8, 89-92, 
g2-3,, cave dwellings, 89, 205, 
200, Irngation works, 93-4, 
capital, palace and park at 
Paitaliputra, 94-7, Asokan art, 
essentially Indian, 98-100, 
social conditions of his time, 
101-6 


Asoka-avaddna, 4, 179 % 
Asokan scholarship, growth of x, 


x1 
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Asokan script, lost knowledge of, 
vii ; romance of its redsscovery, 
vili-xi ; two lands of, 102 (see 
Brahm, Kharosthi) 

Atman, in Brahmanism, 66 7. 

Autocracy, limited, in Hindu polity, 


47°9 
Avestan affinities to Western dia- 
lect of the Edicts, 248 
Ayupalé, 45 


Bairat M RE., x, 13-14, 117 % 
Bakhra, pular near, 86 
Balapandita;~or Samudra, 110” 
Banerj1-Sastr1, Dr A P., on dam- 
aged cave inscriptions, 206 x 
Banyan shade trees, 22, 39, 183 
Barabar hill caves described, 8» , 
first visited, vit, granted to 
Ajivikas, 37, 81, 205. 206 (sve 
Cave Inscriptions I, 1], HW} 
Barua, Dr BM, x1, new view of 


Edict chronology, 43% , on 
positioh of MRE I, 213, 
other citations, 1ro4u, Sh ' 
1q7n, 179N, V8IMm, LbB4, 
202n 

Beadon, C, a1 

Behaviour, 65, 6y, 70-1, 116, 157-8; 
163, 192 


Benares, 85, 95 ” 

Besnagar, 97, 98 

Bhabru or Barrat No 2 Rock Edict . 

Annotated translation, 117-19, 

Asoka’'s address tu the Samgha, 
37, 43, 67, 117, 210, Asoka’s 
authority imphed, 54 60, 11g , 
Canonical texts prescribed by 
Asoka, 67, 118-19, declares 
faith in Buddhist Trimty, 117; 
discovery of Edict, 1%, loca- 
tion, 14, 117" , text, 217-18 

Bhadrasara, 33 

Bhandarkar, Dr D. R, 31, (on) 
Asoka's borrowing from ie 
ism, 71m., Buddhist influence 
on Western thought, 77 , 
chronology, 41 Minor Rock 
Edicts, 14” , peoples uamed 
in Edicts, rg0n, 168% , Sam- 
bodht, 26” , white elephant, 


1369, 137% 
Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., cited, 29 2., 
202 1, 


M.A. 
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Bharhut, stépas at, 81-2, 88, 152 1. 

Bhattprolu stipa, 98 

Bhikkhw, Buddhist monk, qualhfi- 
cations of, 23 

Bhtkkhugatzka, Asoka a, 23 

Bhitd, 88 

Bhitargaon temple, 88-9 

Bhojakagir1, rock, 7 

Bhojas, 21, 29, 168 x, 

Bindusdra, father of Asoka, 2, 3, 9, 
13, 44, 64-57, 78" ; Brah- 
mans fed by, 130% ; length 
of reign, 41; mumistry, 3 .; 
Prime Minister, 3 #.,52, Privy 
Council, 55 

Birds protected, 20, 39, 72, 130, 
175, 180, 181, ¥82 

Bloch, Dr, on the Bharhut relievo, 
152” , Bodhi-Tree, 1547” 

Rodh-Gaya, 15, Asokan chattya 
{shrine) at, 152% , Asoka’s 
pilgrimage to, 18, 25, 27, 37, 
46, 151, 214, Burmese inscrip- 
tion at, 105 

Bodhi or Bo-Tree at Gaya, 4-5, 
Asoka visits, 26, 27, 46, 105, 
branch sent to Ceylon 356, 
Tisyarassita’s jealousy of, 4-5, 
46, 105 

Bodhisattva, 25, 61%., 
ture, 203, 204 % 

Borderers, unsubdued (frontagers, 
Antas), 15, 21, 29, 42, 57, 58, 
59, 70, 113, 120-7, 131, 140, 
166, 167 ” 

Botanical (physic) gardens, 22, 38, 
58, 132 

Brahmani geese, go 

Brahmanical law, Aseka and, 66 

Brahmavarta, 112 7. 

Brahmi script, 34, orginal duirec- 
tion reversed, 246, parent of 
Indian scripts, 246, source 
disputed, 146-7 

Brahmins, Lizhmans, Brahmanas, 
47, 20, 30, 31. 39, G§ TOT, 103, 
190,-210, {2d by Asoka, 20, 
130" , not the caste, but 
ascetics, 141.”%.; punishment 
of schism by, 199 % 

Brotherbood, Asoka’s faith in, 21, 


in sculp- 


59 
Brothers of Asoka, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 


44, 45, 51, 123, 125 %., 1807 
(see Susima, Tisya, Vitasoka) 
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Buddha Gautama (SSkyamnni): 
animal symbols of, 61-2; 
Dharma of 84,000 sections, 80 ; 
memorials to, 79, 80, 83, 100, 
201-4; on the next world, 75, 
pillar mscription to, 201-4, 
predicts Asoka’s rule, 4% , 
relics of, 60-1 %., 80-1” , s1x 
quarters of, 116-7 7. 

Buddha Kornakamana (Kanaka- 
muni}, 27, 37, 65, 8x, 84, 88, 
103, 205 

Buddha Krakuchhanda, 84 

Buddhaghosa on Asoka’s medical 
aid, 152 %., Asoka’s way with 
schismatics, 64, Bhtikkhuga- 
tka, 23; tdeal monk, 119 # ; 
pea-fowl, 62, 1318 , shows, 
129 % 

Buddhism. Asoka's spiritual view 
of, 66-7, Asoka's status in, 
23-4; based on analysis of, 
causes, 177" , date of Asoka’s 
convermon lmportant, 45; 
effects of Ascka's patronage, 
1, evangelists (thevas), 32-5; 
fundamental tenets, 68, holy 
places, 27, 100; image-wor- 
ship a post-Asokan develop- 
ment, 25, influenced Western 
thought, 77-3; popular doc- 
tnne, 103; proofs of Asoka’s 
faith in, 60-2, 68-9 , texts used 
by the theras, 33-4 

Buddhist Church Asoka temporal 
head of, 54, Asoka’s reputed 
gifts to, 64, 79; career for 
young aristocrats, 104; divi- 
sions in, 68 

Buddhist canon as selected by 
Asoka, 67, 118-9 

Buddtust Council, second, 68, 
third, 32, 34, 35, 46, 60-1, 63, 68 

Buddhist monasteries ascribed to 
Asoka, 79 

Buddhist Trinity, 117 

Buddhists, 31, 65, tor, slander on, 
refuted by Asoka, 6-7 

Buhler editions of the Edicts by, xi, 
on origin of Brahmi script, 246 

Bull or ox symbol, 62, 90, 91 

Burma, high literacy in, 102 

Burmese inscription on Asoka, 10§ 

Burnouf, x 

Burt, Captain T. S., vin, ix 
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Cambridge History of India cited, 
24 7., 40, 45, 56%., 50, 166 n., 
aiq; quoted, 31, 47, 68, 97-8 

Capital punishment, 66, 179 

Caponing prohibited, 382 

Carlleyle, x 

Caste subordinate to religion, 104 

Cave dwellings, 89 

Cave Inscription I. (Nigrodha) : 

Annotated trams., 205; grant to 
Ajivikas, 205; text, 245 
— — I] (Khalatika Hill) 
Annotated trans., 206; grant to 
Ajivikas, 206; text, 245 
— — Il (Khalatika Hill No 2)- 
Annotated trans , 207; grant as 
rain shelter, 207, text, 245 

Ceremonial, True, 73, 153-6 

Ceremonies, 103, useful and use- 
less, 153-6 

Ceylon (Tamraparni, Latkd): am- 
bassadors to, 56, 166, Asokan 
traditions, 2, 20; medical 
missions to, 132, mussion of 
Mahendra to, 33, 35-6, mis- 
sions to Asoka from, 35, 36. 

Chandasoka and Dharmasoka, 4, 5, 
I7”, 166% 

Chandragupta Maurya, 10, 12, 
annual sports, 130 » , at work, 
144-5” , capital city, 94-5, 
defeats Selukos, 13, 15, em- 
pire, 12-13; foreign relations, 
96, 100; legendary abdica- 
tion and sainthood, 13; length 
of reign, 41 , love for the chase, 
r§0-1 " , milestones, 188 #4. 

Chapada, scribe, 117, 246. 

Chariot races, 130 . - 

Chariots and horses, 145-6 . 

Charity, 31, 190, 195, 200-1, 210 

Charlemagne, 1 

Chirumati, daughter of Asoka, 9, 79 

Chatteryi, C. D, cited, 4n., 7H., 
23%., 39%, 62,1158, 1IQH., 
125 m., 130 %,, 164 %., TAL 9s. 

Childers on sin in Buddhism, 71 2 

Children, Asoka’s love for his, 6, 
121, service of parents by, 69, 
t1r6, 135; subjects regarded 
as, 48, 121, 127 

Chitaidroog, Mysore, Minor Rock 
Edicts at, 13 

Cholas or Chodas, 15, 21, 29, 56, 
131, 166 
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Chronology of Asoka, x1, from the 
Edicts, 36-7, 39-41, 214, from 
legends, 9-10, 44-6 

— of the Edicts, 41-3, 208-14 

Chunar quarnes, 93 

City Magistrates, 28, 56, 123 

Civil Servants. Pratsvedakas, 146; 
Purugas, 42, 56-7, 173, 177, 
187, 211, Yuhktas, §7, 127-8, 
133, 135, 209 

Classes and castes in Asokan so- 
ciety, 103 

Cloister of the vthdra, 194 

Code of Duties (Dharma), 69-71 

Codnnigton on Indian and Persian 
bell-capitals, 99 

Coins, 97, 98 

Commemorative Pillar Inscription 
Y (Rummuindei) . 

Annotated trans, 201-4, dis- 
covery, x, history, 27, 46, 
locality, 14, 27, text, 244 

—— — JI (Nigliva) 

Annotated trans, 205, locality, 
14, 27, 28, text, 245 

Conquest, military, abrogated, 38, 
58, 163, 169-70, True ofr 
Moral (see Dharma-V1jaya) 

Constantine and Christianity, 1 

Contemporaries of Asoka, 29, 32, 
40, 41, 56, 104, 166 

Coomaraswamy, Dr A K, on 
Indian ‘‘ folk art,'’ 97 

Coronation year, Asoka’s epochal 
date, II, 37, 39-41, 44, 214 

Coryate, Tom, on the Delhi pillar, 92 

Council of Ministers, Privy Councul, 
partat, 55, 56, 57, 135, 147-8 

Court, M A, vin 

Cow, protected, 21, 182", 184 

Cromwell, Oliver, 1, 73 

Cunmngham Corpus Inscrspis- 
onum Indscarum, x; discovery 
at Sankisa, 84., imitation 
Asokan pillars, go ; pre- 
Asokan pillars, 87% , source 
of Brahm! scnpt, 246; Stépa 
of Bharhul, 619., . Vaisall 
pular, 86, weight of Asokan 
pillars, 92-3 

Curries, slaughter for, 20, 130 


Darius, cursive scnpt of, 246, 
“ thus saith '' formula, 108 # 
MA 
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Daégaratha, grandson of Asoka, 8, 
9, 12, 89 
Dates (sce Chronology) 


David of Israel, 1 

Davids, Rhys (quoted), 1, 77, on 
Asoka’s treatment of relics, 
81" ; ou’ obedience,” 137 ”. 

Death sentences, days of grace 
granted, 39, 66, 179 

Deb, H. K, on chronology, 41%. ; 
Svasttha syrobol, 126 # 

Debts of men and kings, 50 

Deer Park of Buddha, Asoka’s visit 
to, 106 

Deimachos, Greek envoy, 78 #. 

Delhi, ptllars removed to, vin, 14, 
86, 92, 93 

Delhi-Mirath pillar, first disoovgred, 
vin, 1X 

Delhi-Topra pillar, vin, first to be 
read, 1x, text used for trans- 
lation, 172 ” 

Democracy, never perfectly reahsed, 


49 

Deo-Patan, reputed Asokan city, 80 

Dependents, support of, 155 # 

Destitute, 30, 142 

Devaénamptya and Psyadast, royal 
titles, 11-12, 105, supposed 
degradation of meaning, 105, 
108-9 

Devap4la Ksatriya, a son-in-law of 
Asoka, 9, 79 

Devi, Asoka's first wife, 8, 9, 44, 
46 

Devotion, firm or constant, drtgha- 
bhakista, 70, 150, 162-3 

Dhammachet: inscription, 105 

Dhammap4la, upddhydyd, 45 

Dharma (see Subhadrangl) 

Dhayma, Aryan religious law = ac- 
cepted by Asoka, 17; Asoka’s 
five apphcations of, 157-8n., 
common to all religions, 75-6, 
conquest of, 17, 21, 36, 38, 59, 
74, 165-6, 169-70, defined, 70, 
76", 174-5, index to, as ex- 
pounded in the Edicts, 69-70 ; 
instruction in, 20, 42, OTFigi- 
nahty of Asoka’s propaganda, 
76" , pre-Asokan, 7§%., Te- 
gulation by, 74-5, 172-4, 192, 
212, summansed, 42, 70-1, 
186-93, 212, termimology of, 
74, 157-8 #. 


RZ 
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Dharma-lipis, religious Edicts, 40, 
74, 185 

Dharma-Mahamdatras foreshadowed, 
43, 127, instituted, 29, 37, 
38-9, 40, 56, 74, 139, 188, 
many functions of, 29-31, 42, 
43, £39-44, 190, 194-6, 2007, 
212, of imperial scope, 54, 
transfer of judicial functions 
to Rdyiikas, 178-9 n 


Dharmaraksita, or Dhammarak- 
khita, 33, 34, [04 
Diharma-Vyaya, moral conquest, 


17, 30, 38, 74, 165-0, 169-70 
Dhauh elephant, 61 
Dhauh RE (see 

Edict 7} 
Dialects of the FEdices, 247 50, 

grammer ia Gotaumua, 256 5 
Didargar) 07 
Diodotus a1 bectria, 40, com of, g8 
Deonystos Greco k erany, 75 
IMparansacted 2, t2 33 
DCustnct Ofucres or civisional com- 

missioners, J's Fuest, 25, 2% 53 

56 57, 144 
Ditydradana wilted, 3, ©, ou, 54, 

42,65 Asoka as burledler, 


Kahnoga Rock 


my , Asoha & Buddhism, 
Llyé ,  Asdha’s List aays, 
37% ch enalegy gy nab 


trated wn Stone af Sanchi, 195-6 
Domest Measures @K Vil asa 
résume of, gi, 186-43, 212 

Domest or tan iy life, 79, 103 
Dundubhissara (Disdablusara), 34, 35 
Dutt, Sukumar « ted, ray x. 
Edicts, Asoka’s a anique personal 
record, 2, chronoiogy af, 
208 14, date events frem 
curmhatin, ti, dates of publi- 
cation, 36, 3,, 214, epilogue 
to, REF MIV, +7i-z, eovag 
Berations im ofc, £30, 168 
express the wing's orders, 55, 
few imperfections im, 50-1, 
gencsis and purpose, 18-16, 
144, 149, 137-8, geographical 
distribution, 13-14, 51, gram- 
mar outhned, 250-5, home 
hfe im, 103, a mpe.fectiuns 
apologised. for, 16, 50, 71-2, 
indicate policy, privcrples and 
laws, 54, 386-7, Moral Law 


INDEX 


(Dharma) of, 69-71, peoples 
and places named in, 15-16; 
permanency assured, 19, 55, 
87, 113%, 193; recitation of, 
$4, 128; refer to Asoka by 
title, 12, relatives mentioned 
in, §-6, ‘cripts of, 246-7, 
style of, 1, Upantsads echoed 
in, 662, 116" , written in 
vernacular dialects, 102, 247-50 

Edmunds, A J., 18%" 

Ekbatana, 95 

Elders, seniors, behaviour to, 20, 
69, 137, 152, 163 

Elephant forest, 58, 134 

Elephant symbol, 61-2, 90, 41. 99, 
106, 170", 2047 

Elhot, Sir Walter, 1x 

Fis, Colonel, x 

Emperor's mission, 22 

Empire of Asoka, extent of, 13 16, 
50, 144, 178, pacifist atter 
Kahnga war, 20-1, 22, I2b-7, 
163, 164-6 

Equality of States modern doc- 
trine anticipated by Asoka, 21, 
126-7, 105 

Essenes, 77 7 

European Great War, 20 

Evil, apunya, 71, 103 


ra-men crted As,oka and = his 
brother, 6, Asoka’s gift to the 
Church 64, Asoka’s “ hell,’ 
47 , Bo-Tree legend, 5, Bud- 
glist car procession, 25 , Dhar- 
mativardhana, 8, 51, inscrip- 
tlons misread, vu-vin legend 
of the 84,oco topes, 80-1, six 
piliars of Asoka, 83 

Fang-chth, 85, 204 n 

Feminine morals, 31, 39 

Firoz Shah removes pillars 
Delhi, 14, 86, 93, 199” 

Fish, protected, 21-2, 72, 175, 181, 
183 

Fleet, x1, 33", 81", Ogn 

Follet, M P, on group hfe, 49 

Foreign mussions, Asoka's, 29, 31-2, 
35-6, 38, 56, 59, 165-9, mies- 
Senyers of peace, goodwill and 
social service, 77, names and 
destinations of mussionanies, 
32-4, relics and toscriptions 
at Sanchl, 34-5 


to 
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Foreign Office, 77, 100 

Forest folks, 57, 58, 59, 76, civi- 
hsation enjoined on, 165 

Forgiveness of enemies, 20-1, 165 

Forrest, x 

Foucher Begthnengs of Buddhist 
Art, 612, 91% , on sculpture 
at Sadnchi, 26, 105 

Franhe, 0, x1 

Freedom of unsubdued peoples con- 
ditional on morality, 21, 58, 59, 
127, 165 - ' 

Friends, behavioyr to, 69, 135, 158, 
five ways of seqving, 135” 

Frontier admunistration, 57-8, 
126-3, 173-4" . 

Fuhrer, x ‘ 


Game forest, 146 7 

Gandhara, 8, 32, 34, 5! 

Gandharas, 15, 29, 30, 140 

Ganges, 95 7, 105 

Garuda symbol, 90, 91 ” 

Gedrosia, 12, 15 

Gentleness, mildness, mdrdavam, 70, 
165 4, 170, 191 

Gift, the True, 72, 73, 1567, 157-8 

Gindatta Thera, 7 

Girnar, capttal of Surastra, 147, 
51 

Girnar Rock Edict, vin, 1x, 13, 
14n, 61, defaced lines under, 
1708 , dialect, 247 

Glory, True, 74, 156 

Gnostic sects and Buddhism, 77 

Gods, ‘' popularising”’ the, 24, 37, 
110-12 

Gold workings, ancient, 107-8 » 

Goltz on fighting strength of a 
nation, 162 2 

Good deeds, 71, 139, 175, 191 

Gotiputa, 35 

Government 
172-4 

Governors compared to nurses, 48-9, 
53, 178, independent jurtsdic- 
tion of, 39, 176-7, neglectful, 
admomished, 53-4, 121-2 

Grammar of the Edicts, 250-5 

Gratitude, ArttayAatd, 70, 150 

Great Mmusters, Mahdmdtras, 28 

Greater India, spiritual foundation 
of, 104 


by Dharma, 74-5, 


Greek elements, supposed, in Indian 


art, 98 
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Greeks, Asoka's relations with, 77, 

78n, too, 169m {and ses 
Yavanas) 


Group hfe increasing, 49, under 
ancient Hindu monarchy, 49- 
50 

Gupta of Benares, 27 


Happiness, Asoka’s formula for, 
70-1, of a King, 148-9 2, 

Haritiputa, 35 

Harmony of religions, 111 2 

Harington, J H, vin 

Havell on Persian and Mauryan 


palace design, 96, on the 
lotus, 90, 99 

Heads of Departments, Mukhas, §6, 
190 


Heaven, svarga, objective of Asoka’s 
life,* 75, 103, 156, 158, 169, 
popular presentment of, 137 ” 
(see Other world) 

Heber, Bishop, on the Delhi pillar, 
g2 

Heliodorus, 164 

“ Hell,’’ Asoka’s, 4, 86 

Hellenistic contemporaries, five, 29, 
32, 40, 41, 56, 104, 166 

Heretics or dissenters, pdsandas, 
101, 163 

Hull caves, vin (see Barabar, Nagaf- 
junt, Cave dwellings) 

Himalaya country, 33, 93 

Hindu Greeks, 104 7 

Hoare, Captain James, vut 

Hodges, vit 

Home or family life, 70, 103 

Horse symbol, 62, 85, 90, 91, 202 m. 

Horticulturists, 58 

Hospitals and medical treatment, 
22, 38 

Householders, grzhasthas, 103, 141, 

- 190, 210, virtues of, 103, 163-4 

Hultzch, x1, 60, authority on 
Asokan grammar, 254 # ; on 
prionty of Mwnor Edict I, 212, 


213, on the defacer of the 
word « Ajturkeht,”” 206 "": 
other citations, I1Im., 114, 
116m, 118", 126nH, 129M, 
140M, 142%, 143M. THge.. 
15OM., HZ, UHHH, IH7R., 
t6on., 1632, 165m. 1688, 
win, 72H, 177m, Ten, 
175m, 176n 178%, trom, 
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18om., 1818, 185 %., 186%., | Jayaswal, K P, cited xi, 135", 
187 m., 18898,, 189n,., I9I%., 138%., 147”., 153%., 167”, 
1O3n., 195 m., 196n., 1900n, 168"., 1764., 177" 3 coMm- 
201 n,, 205%., 218 n., 235%., pares Edicts with S#mpttss, 
245”, 143 %.; estimates population 


Hunting abolished, 20, 26, 38, 150-2 


Images carried in procession, 25, 
Mauryan trade in, 25 

Imitation Asokan pillars, go ” 

Immortality, Asoka's behef in, 75, 
158 

Impenal government, 50-3, 54-5 

India, divisions of, 140-1 » 

Indian Museum, 81-2 

Indo-Aryan traditions common 10 
India and Persia, 96, 100 

Iadraj1, Dr B L,x 

Injustice, remedying, 
¥21-2, 142-3, 209 

Imscriptions, Asokan, romance of, 
vu-xi, well-cut letters of, 98 
(see Edicts, etc ) 

Inscriptions commemorating Asoka, 
105 

Inscnptions, undiscovered, 14 # 

Inspection, tours of, 16, 20, 50, 55, 


jOoR, 43, 


152 

Intelbgence Officers, Prativedakas, 
146 

Internationalism, advanced, of 
Asoka, 58-9 


Ysila, 13, 16, 52, 108 

Tsipatana (Sarnath), 27 

I-tsing cited image of Asoka 
as monk, 64” ; monastery 
guests, 23” , prophecy of 
Buddha, 4 ” 


Jackson, VH, inscrptions found 
by, 205-6 

Jasl deliveries on coronation day, 
39, 66, 184-5 

Jamism, Asoka and, 60, 7118” , 
Chandragupta and, 13; foun- 
der of, 86, works on, 71 ” 

Jains (see Nifgranthas) 

Jalauka, a son of Asoka, 8, 9 

Jambudvipa, Asoka’s country, 
4%, 105, legendary gift of, 
64, propaganda in, 24, 110, 
spintuality of, 112 

Janasina, Ajivika saint, 3, 64-5 7. 

Jaugada RE. (see Kahnga Rock 
Edict 11) 


of Kalinga, 162 x 
Jeweller’s art, 97-8 
Job quoted, 2 
Jones, Sir William, vit 
Judicial reforms, 39 


Kabiruddin, Shah, ix 
Kalhana on Asoka’s building, 79 


Kalinga Asoka’s only conquest, 
16, date, 37, 214; Edicts 
special to the locality, 13, 


126m”, 210, 214, estimate of 
wars losses, 16-17, 162-5, fight- 
ing strength, 162” , pre-con- 
quest followers of Dharma, 
752, 163, primitive condi- 
tion, 28-9, 104-5 , reactions of 
conquest, 17, 18, 19-20, 76n., 
162-5, 213, 214, reassurances, 
48, 165 
Kalinga Rock Edict J] (Dhault) - 

Annotated trans, 120-6, chil- 
dren, 6, 123 , City Magistrates, 
86, 123; dsalect, 247, dis- 
covery, 1x, Governors ex- 
horted, 5§3-4, 122-3; Judicial 
inspectors foreshadowed, 123-4, 
208-9 , King’s orders, 55, 122, 
locality, 13, 14 # , next world, 
75, 121, official tours, 28, 57, 
123-6, outlying towns, 15, 16, 
123, 125; Pnncely Viceroys, 
6, 51, 123, rectifying inyus- 
tice, 30”, 43, 121-2, text, 
218-20, Viceroy's Ministers, 
52, 124, 125-6 

Kalinga Rock Edict II (Jaugada) 

Annotated trans, 126-8: Dhar- 
ma-~Mahdmatras foreshadowed, 
a8, 43, 127, 208, dialect, 247, 
equality of states, 21, 126-7, 
first copied, 1x-x , locality, 13, 
14" ; paternal government, 
48, 127, Provincial Gover- 
mors, §z, 126, recitation of 
Edict, §4, 128, text, 220-2, 
Tisya day, 54, 128; unsub- 
dued borderers, 58, 126-7, 211; 
Viceroy’s officers, 52, 127 


INDEX 


Kalsi Rock Inscription dialect, 
247; discovered, x, locality, 
13, elephant symbol, 61, 
170” (see Rock Edicts IX 
and X) 

Kambojas, 15, 20, 29, 30, 140, 168 

Kafichipura (? Satiyaputra), 15 

K&nta, Pandit Kamali, ix 

Kapilavastu, 27; pillars near, 84 

Kapis (Kafiristan), 15 

Karma, 103 

Karuvak!, second Queen of Asoka, 
8,9, 144" , Edict of, 200-1 

Kashmir, 15, 32, 34, traditionally 
given to the Church, 79, 
ushdras in, 79, 82 

Kashmsr Chromete cited, 8, 9 

Kassapagotta (Kotiputta), 33, 34, 


35 

Kathdvatihu treatise, 61 

Katra, 88 

Kausadmb! (Kosam), §2, 86; pillar 
at, 93 (see Mmor Pillar Edict 
II) 

Keralaputra (Malabar), 15, 21, 132 

Kautillya references Arthasdstva 
compared with Edicts, xt, 


1o7n, 108% , cattle en- 
closure, 145 ..; conqueror’s 
duty, 361m” , conquerors, 
three classes of, 165-67 , 


dnnking bouts, 130%.; ele- 
phant officer, 58 , free imports, 


132” ; frontagers, 131%, 
frontier officers, 57; game 
forest, 146”., government 


servants, 124", 125", 127%, 
133”, 134” , guardian of 
trade routes and hve stock, 
160-1” , hunting, 151 %.; 
jal deliveries, 185” , king 
and his council, 148” , — as 
father, 121%, king's activity, 
148-9, — cabinet, 55, — 
duties, 146, 148 , — orders, 
55, 108 ”., Mahdmdatras, 
107", 120M, 127n,143%, 
173” , Overseers or imspec- 
tors, 146-7 2 , protected crea- 
tures, 182 , public finance, 
136” , public works, 189” , 


ransom, 180 ; royal for- 
mulz, 108 , royal harems, 
19oin , secret agents, 57, 


secretanats, 56 ; segrega- 
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tion of sects, t49” : slaves 
and hirelings, 154-5 »., State's 
duty to poor and afflicted, 
121”, 142”.; Tamraparpi, 
132m , tax-gatherer, 147%.; 
treatment of prisoners, 121 f, ; 
123”, 143” ; Western India 
(Aparanta), 141 7. 

Kern’s Manual of Indian Bud- 
dhism, 68 

Kesanya, stipa at, 83 

Khalatika Hull (Barabar Hull), 
zo5m (see Cave Inscriptions 
II, III) 

Khallitaka, Prime Minister, 3 #., 52 

Khiaravela of Kalinga, 11, 206 ” 

Kharosth! or Kharostri scnpt, ix, 
117. %., Semitic in origin, 246 

Kindness, dayd, 70, 72, 175, 191 

King's care for all, 72, 185-6 

King's duties, 16, 50, 144-9, Tela- 
tive urgency of, 148 

King’s highest work, preaching 
Dharma, 72, 73, 137-8, 148, 152, 
163, — orders, generally in 
writing, 55, 147 #., 148”. , — 
sons, status of, 9, 191 

Kingship, Indian conception of, 47, 
48, of Asoka, democratic, 49 

Kittoe, Captain, at Dhauli, x 

Kodiniputa, 35 

Kosdmbi, 15 (see Kauéimbfp 

Kosikiputa, 35 

Kumardadevi's tnbute to Asoka, 1b5 

Kumdras and ddlahkas, 9 

Kundla (Dharmavivardhana), son 
of Padmavat!, 8, 9, 45; Vice- 
roy at Taxtla, 46, 51, §2, 125 n. 

Kufinagara or Kusinar&é, 27; pil- 
lars at, 85, relics at, 60 #. 


Laghulovdda, 67, 119 

Land revenue, 204 

Lang, Captain, 1x 

Language of the Edicts. Eastern 
and Western dialects com- 
pared, 247-50, grammar ia 
common, 250-5; orginal and 
translation, 248 

Lapidary art, 97, 98 

Lassen, identifies Greek kings 
166 n 

Launya Araraj pillar and Edhot, 
1X, 14, 27, 86 
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Lauriya Nandangarh pillar and 
Edict, 1x, 14, 27-8, 86 

Law, a natural growth from group 
hie, 48, sources of, 47-8 

Law, N, cited, 184 » 

Laws, Asoka’s, mndicated by the 
Edicts, 54 

Lay-wcrshippers, 
196 

Leigh, Captain, x 

Levi, Sylvain, on Deo-Patan, 80, 
on Kharostri script, 246 

Liberality, 65, 69, 70, 135, 
highest, 156 ” 

Life, as valued by Asoka, 66, 116, 
211, boon or grit of, 39, 72, 


updsakas, 194, 


the 


175 
Lion symbol, 62, 83, 84, 90, 9! 
Literacy, high in Asoka’s time, 
102-3 
Lotus and honeysuckle zhacus, 91, 
capital, go, 99, symbol, 204 ” 
Louis, king and saint, 2 
Love through moral conquest, 169 
Liders, x1, cited, 1222, 165”, 
176”,178,179n 189%, 
Lumbim Garden or Grove (Rum- 
minde), 27, 37, 46, 85, 203 " 
Lummin village (see Rummuindei) 


Magadha, Bihar, Asoka as king of, 
117, intercourse with Ceylon, 
36 

MagadhJ, Asokan court language, 
247-8, grammar of, 250-5 

Magas of Cyrene, 29, 40, 56, 166 

Mahabharata cited fire of destruc- 
tion, 138%” , king as mother, 
121” , samaja as Saiva festi- 
val, lzg"” 

Mahdbodhivamsa cited, 3, 8 

Mahadeva, 33, 34. 45 

Mahadharmaraksita, Yonaka 
preacher, 7, 33, 34, 45 

Mahamiiva, status of, 1n the Edicts 
and Kauisltya, 107 

Mahaémiivas, mimsters, classes of, 
§2-3, 56, 120, duties of, 123-6, 
‘27, 147, Edict references to, 
as guide to chronology, 208-10 

Mahaimaya, Buddhist Madonna, 
202", 203, 204% 

Maharaksita or Maharakkhita, 32, 


34 
Mahiristra, 33 
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Mahdvamsa  Asokan legends, 3, 4, 
7, 41, 110%., 130” , chrono- 
logy of, 9-10, 40-1, 44-6, 
credits Asoka’s mussions to 
Buddist Church, 32, 347” , 
legend of the 84,000 vhdras, 80 

Mahdvamsatthd cited, 3, 64 x. 

Mahav4naya, 35 

Mahayana Buddhism, 25 

Mahendra, son of Devi, 8, 9, 10, 44, 
appointed Viceregent, 45, 51, 
head of Samgha, 45, mussion 
to Ceylon, 33, 35-6, ordained, 


45, tog, 110” , sails from 
Patalputra, 95 ”, ~~ visits 
mother, 46 


Mahimsakamandala, 34 

Mahisamandala, 33 

Majjhantika, 32, 34, 54 

Majjhima, missionary, 33, 35 

Mango gardens or groves, 22, 39, 58, 
188, 200 

Mansehra Rock Edicts, x,°13, 14 ”. , 
dialect, 247 (see Rock Edict 
Vv 


Manu, defines Brahmavarta 112% , 
on sacred law, 47-8, on Yuk- 


fas, 127” 
Marcus Aurelius, 1 
Marshall, Sir John Guide to 


Sancht, 35”, 106, on Asokan 
sculptures, 91 

Mask: Minor Rock Edict, x1, 14, 60, 
only one to name Asoka, 12, 
108 # 

Masson, C , 1x 

Mathura, 88, statues near, 97, 98 

Maudgalayana, 27 

Mauneya-stile, 67, 118 

Mauryan bricks, 88-9 

Mauryan engineering irrigation, 
93-4, town-planning, 94-5, 
transport of Asokan pillars, 
92-3 

Mauryan minor arts, 97-8 , polished 
stone, 89, 91-2, 96, 97, wood- 
work, 97 

Mauryas or Mortyas, clan of, 3, 
Mavtira ensign of, 92 

Measures of distance, 83.2, 188 # 

Meat diet, Asoka and, 20, 38, 62 

Medical aid, 32, 38, §8, 131-2 

Medicinal plants, 22, 30, 38, 58, 132 

Meerut pillar and Edict, 14, 86 

Meditation (see Reflection) 
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Megasthenes, ambassador at Patali- Mahdmdatras, 52, 56-7, 107; 
putra, 78”, 100, (on) as- permanency of the message, 
cetics, 142 "', Chandragupta’s 19, 87, 113” , populansing 
park, 146%.; describes the the gods, 24, 37, L10-12, pre- 
capital, 94-5, (on) Indian amble to King’s orders, 55, 


Foreign Office, 77, 100, irn- 
gation officers, 94, 133%" , 
Kalinga, 16, King at the 
chase, 150-1 ” , overseers and 
inspectors, 146 , royal ele- 
phants, 58, waterside wooden 
cities, 95 
Merry-makings, samdjas, 
and, 20, 38, 62, 129-30 
Michelson, x1, cited, 119”, 145 n., 
173%. 174H, 175,, 178 H.,, 
189 ”., on Sanskrit, 248, 249 
Middle-Indic (Prakrit) dialects, 248, 


Asoka 


249 
Militnda Patha on Asoka, 105 
Minor Pillar Edict I (Sarnath) 

Addressed to Mahdmdatras, 210- 
I1, annotated trans, 193-8, 
date, 43, discovery, x, King’s 
order against schism, 54, 60, 
64, 68", 193-4, locality, 14, 
87, 93, publhshing the King’s 
order, 194-6, text, 243 

—— — II Kausamb!i 

Addressed to Mahamdatras, 52, 
210-11, annotated trans ,199, 
in Cunningham’s Corpus x, 
King’s order against schism, 
54-5. 60, 64, 199, locality, 14, 
86, 93, text, 243 

— -~ — HI (Sanch)) : 

Addressed to Mahdm@iras, 210- 
II, annotated trans,, 200; 
date, 43, in Cunningham’s 
Corpus, x, King’s order 
against schism, 55, 60, 64, 200, 
locality, 14, 86-7,93, text, 244 

—— — IV (Queen's Edict} 

Annotated trans, 200-1, local- 
ity, 144", 199” , relatives, 
5, 200-1, royal charities, 31, 
200-1 , text, 244 

Minor Rock Edict I (Brahmagir1) 

Annotated trans , 107-15 , Antas, 


frontagers, 42, 113, 211, 
Asoka's Buddhism, 18, 60, 
108-9, 213, 214, date, 214, 


first of the Ednicts, 18, 19, 
212-3, Isila, 52, 108, locality, 
13, Ministers of the Viceroy, 


108 , Prince (Viceroy, Asoka's 
brother) at Suvarpagiri, 6, 51, 
107, self-exertion, 73, 109, 
113; text, 215-6 

— — — II (Mysore) . 

Annotated trans, 116-7; King’s 
orders, 55, 116, relatives, 5, 
116, respect for hfe, 116, 211, 
scribe, 57, 117, text, 217 

Minor Rock Edicts earlier than 
Rock Edicts, 43, locahties of, 
13-14, 113%. 

Mitra, S N, 118” 

Moderation, or Middle Path, 70, 
122, 135 

Moggalsputta Tissa (see Upagupta) 

Monasteries and education, 101-2 

Monasteries (vthdras) attributed to 
Asoka, 80, 81, noted by Yuan 
Chwang, 79, 82 

Monk, was Asoka a? 23-4, 45, 63-4, 
109 - 

Monks and nuns, heretical, how 
punished, 193-4, 197, 198%, 
199, 200 ¢ 

Mookerji, R K, cited, 48, 112 %,, 
138, 1962., 199%. 

Moral Law (Dharma) of the Edicts, 
68-71, 72-7, personally hved 
by Asoka, 71-2 

Moral Welfare Department, 29-31 

Morahty, the condition of freedom, 
58-9 

Mortyas (see Mauryas) 

Morris, 181 %. 

Mudyvd-rahsasa, 12 

Mukharyi, P. C, on excavations at 
Pitahputra, 96, Nativity 
sculpture at Rumminde:, 202- 
3m” , Rumminde: Pillar, 85 

Milakadeva, 33 

Munigatha, 67, 118 

Mysore, Minor Rock Edicts at, x, 
peculiarities of dialect, 247, 
scribe’s signature, 117, 246 


N&bhapantis, or Nabhakas, 21, 29, 
168 

Nabbitis, 168 

Nagar (Jalalabad), 15 
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Nagarjuni hill caves described, 89, 
20gn.; first visited, vu, 
granted to Ajivikas, 89, 206 , 
inscriptions of Dagaratha, 12, 
89, 206" , 207 

Nagas, Nagts, symbolic figures, 106 

Nandas, empire of the, 13 

Nativity sculpture at Rummuinde, 
202-4. ; other examples, 204 n. 

Nepal, 15, 27, 28, 80, 93 

Nigali Sagar Pillar Edict, x 

Nigiiva, pillar at, 14, 27, 28, 84, 87 
(see Commemorative Pillar In- 
scription IT) 

Nigrodha, nephew of Asoka, 187, 
41, 44, 62-3, 110” 

Nagrodha Cave, 205, 245 

Nirgranthas (Jains), 7, 31, 65, 190, 
210 

Nirvdya, not taught by Asoka, 68 

Non-Violence, ahsmsd, 17, 20, 69-70, 
137, 135, 1§8, 211; implied, 
43, 128-9, 135 

Numerals, 252 


Obedience, 69, 71, 137 n. 

Objectionable shows (samdya), 20, 
38 

Ocertel, x 

Official tours of Yuktas, Rdjpdhas 
and: Prddeftkas, 28, 38, 57, 
123-6, 133-5 

Ojha’s Hindi edition of the Edicts, 
138-9 7 

Old and infirm, 30, 39, 69, 142, 143, 
192 

Omar, Khalif, 1 

Other world, happiness 1n, through 
Dharma, 75, 121, 149, 156, 169, 
170, 172, 180, 193 

Outlawry of war first proclaimed by 
Asoka, 21, 58 

Ox symbol, 83, 84, go 


Padmavat!, third or fourth wife of 
Asoka, 8, 9, 45 

Palidas, 169 

Pindyas, 15, 23, 29, 56, 131, 166 

Parents, service to, 69, 116, 135 

Parks, 58, 146 

Parvan days, Brahmanical Sab- 
baths, 183 7 

Pastures or ranch, vraja, 58, 145, 
160, officer in charge of, 58, 
160 
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Patahputra, Asoka's capital, 15, 28, 
29, 89, 90, 105, 193, 210, Bud- 
dhist Council at, 32, 68; con- 
tested throne of, 3-4, de- 
scribed by Megasthenes, 94-5, 
family associations of, 5, 
founded by Udaya, 94, 1m- 
proved by Asoka, 95-6, mus- 
sions to, from Ceylon, 35, 36, 
monastery at, 80, palace and 
grounds, 95. 146” , pilgnms’ 
road, 27-8, 83”, 93, 100, pro- 
cessions, 25, prohibitions at, 
20, 38, prophecies on, 94, 
97” , site excavated—marks 
of flood and fire, 96-7, Tisya 
at, 6, 7, tope and pillar at, 64, 36 

Patafiyali on Mauryan trade in 

images of gods, 25 

Patna, 97, 98 

Peace basis of Asoka’s empire—21, 
22, 58-9 

Peacock as food of kings, 62, 130- 
1m , restricted slaughter of, 
20, 38, 62, 130, 182", 211 

Peacock device of the Mauryas, 92, 
106 

Persian and Indian art palaces of 
hke design, 96; pillar detauls, 
98, 99, suggested common 
ongin, 96 7, 100 

Persian and Indian inscription for- 
mulz, 108 ” 

Pew, Major P L, ix 

Pilgrimage, an institution in India, 
22, Asoka’s, with Upagupta, 27, 
46, 61, 63, 151-2 2., 201 Nn, 2OzN 

Pillar Edict I 

Annotated trans, 172-4, Anta- 
Mahdmdatras, 42, §6, 173, 211, 
date, 36, 172, next world, 75, 
172, Purusas, Civil Servants, 
42, 56, 173, 211, regulation by 


Dharma, 74-5, 172-4, self- 
examination, 73-4, 173, text, 
236-7 
—— i 
Annotated trans, 174-5, boon 


or gift of hfe, 39, 72, 175, 
good deeds, 72, 175, spiritual 
insight, 72, 175, text, 237 
—— III: 
Annotated trans, 175-6, self- 
examination, 73-4, 175-6, sin, 
175, text, 237 


INDEX 


Pillar Edict IV - 

Annotated trans, 176-80, date, 
36, 176, Governors likened to 
nurses, 48-9, 53, 178, iInde- 
pendence of Governors, 39, 
176-7, other world, 75, 180, 
Purusas, 42, 56-7, 177, 211; 
Rayttkas, 42, $3, 176-80, 211, 
respite to death-sentenced per- 
sons, 39, 66,179, text, 238 

——V 

Annotated trans, 180-5, date, 
36, 180, 184-5, elephant 
forests, 58, 184, fish preserves, 
21-2, 184, jail deliveries, 39, 
66, 184-5, protection of 
animals, 39, 43, 62, 180-4, 211, 
Punarvasu day, 184, text, 
239, Uposatha days, 61, 183-4 

—— VI 

Annotated trans , 185-6, 
changed hfe through Dharma 
ordained, 20, 185, date, 36, 
40, 186, Kang honours all 
sects, 65, 185, not relatives 
only, but all others cared for, 
72, 185, purpose of Rock 
Edicts, 18, 19, 185, text, 240 

—— VII: 

Annotated trans , 186-93; ascetics, 
103, 190, 192, chronological 
position, 211-12 , date, 36, 4I, 
193, Dharma-Mahamdatras, 
188, 190, 210, 212, Dharma 
propaganda summarised, 42, 
186-93, harems, 6, 190-1, 
householders, 103, 190, in- 
dulgences and charity, 31, 190, 
191, Mahamdiras, 190, 212, 
Mukkas, Departmental Heads, 
86, 190; other world, 75, 193, 
permanency of the message, 
87, 193, 213, roper be- 
haviour, 192, publishing pious 
precepts, 186-7, Purtisas, 42, 
56,187,211, Raydkas, 187, 212, 
reflection, 74, 192-3, 212, re- 
latives, 5, 190, 193, résumé 
of domestic measures, 41, 186- 
93, 212, Samgha, 61, 67, 190, 
servants and hurelings, 103, 
192, sons, status of, 9, I9I, 
text, 240-2, works of public 
utility, 22, 30, 39, 42, §8, 188- 
QI, 212 
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Pillar Edicts: Asoka's account of, 
18-19, date of issue, 36, 37, 
172m"; dialects, 247, 248, 
earlier measures, 39, ater 
than Rock Edicts, 41-3, 211- 
12; “‘ Pillars of piety,’ 187-8 , 
symbolic animal capitals, 61-2, 


go-I 

Pillars ascribed to Asoka Allaha- 
bad, 86, Delhi-Topra, 86, 92, 
Kapilavastu, 84,90, Koluha, 
86, g0, 92; Kusindrd (two), 
85, Lauriya-Araraj, 86, 90; 
Lauriya-Nandangarh, 86, 90, 
92, Mahdséla, 85-6, 90, Mee- 
rut, 86, Nigliva, 84, 87, 100; 
Pataliputra (two), 83, 86, 90; 
Réjagriba, 86, 90, Rampurwa, 
86, 88, 90, 92, Rummindei 
(Lumbini), 85, 87, 90, 100, 
Sanchi, 86-7, 90, 106, San- 
ka$ya (Sankassa), 83-4, 90; 
Sankisa, 84” ; Sarnath road 
(two), 85, 87, 90, 99, 100; 
Sr4vast! (two), 83, 84, 90; 
VaiSall-Kudinagara road, 83 

Pillars, Asokan. design, dimen- 
sions, quality and symbolism, 
89-92, 96, 98, foreign inspira~- 
tion supposed, 96”, 98; In- 
dian originality vindicated, 99- 
100, later imitations, go-1 n. , 
uninscribed, 86 #.; uttlsed by 
Guptas, 87-8 

Pillars, pre-Asokan, 862 , 87-8, 95, 
96 


Pringalavatsa, 3 #., 05 2. 

Pioneers in Asokan research, viiex 

‘ Prous tours '' of the King, 18, 20, 
26-8, 39, 46, 61, 63, 151, of 
Viceroys and Governors, 28-9, 
123-6, 133-6 

Piprahwa stipa, 98 

Pitakas, 7, 107 

Pitinikas, 21, 29, 30, 140, 168 

Pleasure mn morality, Dharma-rats, 
7o, 170 

Police, under the PrddeSka, 134 1. 

Polier, Captain, vit 

Polygamy and early marriage, 104 

Poor and miserable, 69, 192 

Poverty, absolute, not advocated 
by Asoka, 1§7 7 

Prasnavydkarana Siiva, cited, 71 2., 
181 4, 
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Preamble to King’s orders, 55, 08 
116, 122, 133 

Prinsep, James, first reader of 
Asokan script, viii, 1x, x 

Private secretanes, 55 

Processions and shows, 24-5 

Proper treatment, 69, 157-8, 163, 
192 

Provincial government, 51-4, 55-8 

Provincial Governors, Rajahas, Pra- 
defthas, 42-3, 52, 53, 57, 126, 
133, 134, 176-8, 179, 187, 209, 
admonishment of, 53-4, 122-3, 
mdependent jurisdiction of, 39, 
176-7 

Ptolemy, geographer, cited, 131 7 

Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt, 29, 
56, 78 n, 166 

Public amusements, samdja, inter- 
dicted, 20, 38, 129-30 

Public religion of Asoka, 68, Moral 
Law, practical and doctnanal, 
69-71, 72-7, not Buddhism, 08 

Public works an impenal con- 
cern, 54, care of, 58, de- 
scribed 22, 30, 42, pre-Ednict, 
38, 39, résumé of, 188-9 

Pulindas, 21, 29, 169” 

Punarvasu day, 184 

Punyavardhana, 15 

Purdnas cited, 41, 140 %, 

Purity, faucham, 70, 175, 191, of 
heart, bhdva-fuddhs, 70, 150 

Pusyagupta, 51, 94 


Queen’s Edict (see Minor Pillar 
Edict IV) 

Quinquennial tours, 28, 38, 53, 57, 
423, 133-5 


Ridhagupta, Asoka’s Minister, 3, 52 
Rain shelters, caves granted for, 207 


Raéjagnha, pillar at, 86, samdja 
at, 129 " 
Rajftkas, Provincial Governors, 


Asoka’s appeal to, 53-4, 122-3, 
status and powers of, 53, 56, 
57, 176-80, 209 
Raksita or Rakkhita, 33, 34 
Ramagréma, stépa_ at, 
visited by Asoka, 106 
Ramperrwa Pillar Edict, x, 14, 28, 
pillars at, 86, 88 
Rastrikas, 29, 30, 140 
Ravenshaw, E L, 1x 
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Reflection, 74, 179, 192-3 

Relatives, Asoka's affection for, in- 
dicated in Edicts, 5, 6, 116, 135, 
136, 137, 143-4, 158, 163, 190-1, 
200-1 , proper treatment of, 69, 
116, 137, 163 

Relic caskets, 98 

Relics of Buddha, 60-1 1 , So-1 # , 
of missionaries, 34-5, 36 

Religions, Dhayma the essence of 
all, 75-6, 159-61 

Rehgious cathohicity of Hindus, 104 

Religious cnanee of hfe ordained, 
20, 185 

Rehgious Decne 39, 65, 1or-2 

Rehgious publicity, 18-19, 25-v, 185, 
186-7, 212 

Religious shows and processions, 
24-5, 39, 130-7 

Religious symbols, 99 

Respect, 69, 116 

Rest-houses, 22, 39, 58, 188 

Restraint of passions, 150, 165, of 
speech, 73, of violence, 70, 155 

Rhinoceroses, 181 

Rice, Lewis, x, 33 

Rastriya, 33 

Rock Edict I (Shahbazgarh1) 

Annotated trans, 128-30, blood 

sacrifices abohshed, 20, 61, 
128-9, 130, 211, dialect, 247, 
248, merry-makings, samdyja, 
forbidden, 20, 38, 62, 129-30, 
non-violence implied, 43, 


128-9, royal table, 20, 130, 
text, 222 
— + II (Girnar) 
Annotated trans, 131-2, Axtas, 
frontagers, 29, 42, 131, 211, 
dialect, 247, 248, medicinal 


plants, herbs, roots and fruits 
imported and planted, 22, 30, 
132, medical aid for man and 
beast at home and abroad, 32, 
38, 58, 131-2, roadside wells 
and trees, 30, 38, 42, 58, 132, 
Tamraparni or Ceylon, 36, 
132, text, 223, ‘welfare work, 
41, 131-2, 211 

— — ITT (Girnar) 

Annotated trans , 133-6, dialect, 
247, 248 , |berality, 65, 135, 
moderation, 135, non-violence 
imped, 43, 135, 211, official 
tours, 28, 38, 57, 133-5, 208, 
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209; PrddeGka, 53, 134, pre- 228-9; visits and gifts to 
amble, 55, 133, Rdjtka, 43, ascetics and elders, 20, 65, 152 
57, 133, 211, relatives, 5,135, | Rock Edict IX (Kalsi) 
text, 223-4, Yuktas, 57, 133, Annotated trans., 153-6; as- 
135 cetics, liberality to, 65, 155, 
Rock Edict IV (Girnar) ceremomies—true ceremonial, 
Annotated trans ,'136-8 , dialect, 66, 73, 103, 153-6; dialect, 
247, 248, King’s highest work 247, 248, next world, 75, 156, 
—preaching Dharma, 72, 73, non-violence, 43, 155, 211, 
137-8, non-violence, 43, 137, slaves and employees, 103, 
211, obedience, 69, 137, re 154, text and variant, 229-30 
latives, 5, 136, 137, religious | — — X (Kalsi) 
shows and processions, 39, Annotated trans , 156-7, dialect, 
136-7, tert, 224-5, unseemly 247, 248, glory, 74, 156, 
behaviour tc ascetics con- King’s effort for the hereafter, 
demned, 65, 136, war-drum 75, 156,  self-exertion, 73, 
silenced, 21, 38, 58, 136 156-7, text, 231 
— — V (Mansehra) — -- XI (Shahbazgarh1) 
Annotated trans, 139-44, as- Annotated trans, 157-8, as- 
cetics, Brahmanical, 103, 141, cetics, 103 158 Dharma, the 
borderers, western, 15, 41, 146, supreme gift, 72, 73, 157-3, 
271, destitute and infirm, dialect, £47, 24% hon-vio- 
142, Dharma-Mahamatvis, 20, lence, 43, 158 241, relatives 
30, 38-9 42 43, 56, 139-44, and friends, 5 155, slaves and 
204, 2f1 dialect, 247, 248, servants, 163, 158 tert, 231-2 
‘ here,’ meaning Patahputra, | -- — XJ (Girnars 
6, 143 householders, 103, Amnotated trans 155-61, dtr 
I4l, purpose of Edicts, 19, lect, 247, 248, essence of tre 
144, Tectifving injustice, 30", ligions 76, 15y-61 , honour to 
43, 142-3, 209, relatives, §, 6, all sects, 65, 72-3, 1§8-69 , Strt- 
143-4, Suldiers, 103, 41, adhyaksa-mahamidtyas, 31, 39, 
Supervision of women, 43, 43, T0O, 210; tert, 232-3, 
143-4, 210, text, 225-6 ‘rajabhtimika ot Vachabht- 
~- — WI (Girnar) ‘ mika, 58, 100 
Annotated trans , 144-9, dialect, | — — NIIT (Shahbazgarhi) 
£47, 248, kingly duties, 16, 50, Annotated trans , 102-70, Antas, 
14qg-&, King’s highest duty, 


72, 148, Mahdmatras, 50, 
147, parks, 55, 146, pastures 
or ranch, 58, 145, purpose of 
I:dict, 149, text, 227-8 


— —- VII (Shahbazgarhi) 


Annotated trans, 149-50, dia- 
lect, 247, 246, sects nat to be 
segregated, 65 149, text, 228 


— — VIII (Shahbazgarhi) 


Annotated trans, 150-3, Bodbhi- 
Gaya, 15, 37, 151, 214, dia- 
lect, 247, 248, inspection, 
visits of, 16, 20, 450, 152, 
King’s moral teaching, 72, 
152, King’s title, 12, 151, £53, 
‘' pious tours,’’ 18, 20, 51, 
pleasure trips and hunting, 
past, 20, 26, 38, 150-1 text, 


42, 166, 167", 211, ascetics, 
103, 163, 104, Asoka’s Bud- 
dhism, 18, 162-3, 213, 214, 
Ceylon, Tamraparn!, 36, 166, 
conquest abrogated, 38, 58, 
163, 164-5, Conquest, True, 
74, 165-6, date, 40, 166, dia- 
lect, 247, 248, D#tas, and 
their moral conguests, 29, 30, 
38, 56, 165-9, 211-12  forgive- 
ness of enemies, 20-1, 165, 
Hellenistic contemporanes, 32, 
40, 4%, 166, householders, 
virtues of, 107, 163-4, Kalinga 
conquest, King’s remorse for, 
16-17, 162-5, Krng’s preach- 
ing of Dharma, 72, 163, next 
world, 75, 169, 170, not pub- 
lished in Kalinga, 13, 162" , 
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outside peoples reassured, but 
admonished, 23, 58, 59, 165, 
primitive condition of Kalinga, 
28-9, 164-5, relatives, 6, 163, 
servants and dependents, 103, 
163: text, 233-5 

Rock Edict XIV (Girnar) 

Annotated trans , 171-2; dialect, 

247, 248, dominion, vastness 
of, 14,171, eptlogue, Edict as, 
19,171, imperfections, 16, 50, 
171-2, Kang’s orders, written 
down, 55, 172, text, 235-6 

Rock Edicts date of issue, 37, 43, 
138%, 214, dialects, 247-8, 
earlier than Pillar Edicts, 41-3, 
issued in two stages or chrono- 
logical orders, 43, purpose of, 
18-19, 185-6 

Royal harems, 6, 30, 31, 48, 143-4, 
145, 190-1, 210, pleasure 
tmps, abolished, 20, 26, 38, 
150-2, table, 20, 62, 130, 
titles, 11-12, 105, 108, I50 ” 

Rudradiman's inscription cited, 51, 
93-4, 105 

Rumminde:s (Lummini), authgg’s 
visit to, 202” , pillar at, 55, 
87, 202", 203-4" , temple 
and sculpture at, 202-4 (see 
Commemorative Pillar Inscrip- 
tion }) 

Rupnath Minor Pillar Edict, x, 13, 


43, 60 


Sacnfice with bloodshed abolished, 
20, 61, 66, 128-9, 130 

Sahbadeva, 33 

Sahastam Minor Rock Edict, tx, 13, 


43 

Sainthness, sddkutd, 70, 191? 

SAkyasimha, a name of Buddha, 62 

Sakyas, Buddhists, 8, 60, 62, 109 » 

Samantapdsddtkd, 33, 110 ” 

Samapa (Jagauda), 16, 52, 126 

Samatata, 15 

Sambala, 33 

Sambodhi, enlightenment, Tree of 
Knowledge, 26, 46, 106 

Sambuddha doctrine, 46 

Samgha or Satighe as the entire 
Buddhist Order, 67, Asoka 
and, 37. 46, 54-5, 60, 63, 64, 67, 
68-9, 109, 119" , Asoka dic- 
tates the truc Dharma, 43, 117- 
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19, Asoka’s orders against 
schismn, 54-5, 64, 68, 193-8, 199, 
200 , Dharma-Mahémaivas 
and, 31, 61, 190, 194-6, 210, 
divisions in, 68, headship of, 
45-6, laws of, concermng 
schism, 196-9 % 

Samprati, grandson of Asoka, 8,9, 
disloyalty of, 37” 

Sdnchi, pillar at, 86-7, 93 (see Minor 
Pillat Edict III), relics found 
at, 34-5, sculpture at, 26, 
stupa at, 81, 105-6, why 
favoured by Asoka, 8 

Sanghamitra, daughter of Devi, 8, 
9, 10, 35, 44, 45, 104, ILO # 

Sankasya or Sankassa, pillar at, 83, 
83-4 

Sankisa, pillar at, 84 

Sanskrit and Asokan dialects, 247, 
248, 249 

Sariputta, 27 

Sarnath MP.E (see Minor Pillar 
Edict I), pillars at, 14, 87, 93 

Sastri, Vidhusekhara, 145% 


Satapatha Brdhmana, 247 

Satiyaputra, 1§, 21, 131 

Schism among Buddhists, 54 5, 0, 
64, 68, 193-4, 199, 200 

Scribe, /:ptkava, 5§, 57, X17, 172 

Seal, Sx B N, on representative 
government, 49 

Sects, impartially treated by Asoka, 
64-5, 72-3, 77, IOI, 1§8-60, 
185, not to be segregated, 65, 
149, supervision of, 31, I0r, 
210, treatment of popular 
Brahmanism excepttonal, 66 

Self-control, samyama, 70, 150 

Self-examination, 67, 71, 73-4, 173, 
175-b 

Self-exertion, 73, 109, 113, 156-7 

Self-indulgence, 174, 175 

Selukos or Seleukos, defeated by 
Chandragupta, 13, 15 

Senart, authority on inscriptions, 
x1, (on) Apardutas and Antfas, 
140” , Asoka’s sclection of Bud- 
dhist texts, 119-20" , legend- 
ary cruelty of Asoka, 4, 17% , 
Rock Edicts, 128 1. 

Servants and hirelings or depend- 
ents, Sddras, 103, five duties 
to, 154 , proper treatment 
of, 154, 158, 163, 192 
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Shahbazgarhi Rock Edict, vin, 13, 
14 ”., 39 (see Rock Edicts I, 
VW, Vili, XI, XIII) 

Shakespeare quoted, 17 

Shipping, 36 

Sin, papa, astnava as bondage, 
157, blindness to, 175, fear 
of, 71, 173, forgiveness of, 75, 
179-80; meaning of, 174” , 
to be trodden down, 139 

Singh, Chyt, vui 

Singh, Maharaja Ranyit, vin 

Slaughter, abstention from, 69 (see 
animal slaughter) 

Slaves, proper treatment of, 154, 158 

Smal) nations, rights of, respected 
by Asoka, 21, 58, 126-7 

Smith, V A, x1, (cited on) Asokan 
stone-cutting, gI-2, 93, 
Asoka’s fleet, 36, Buddhist 
influence on Western thought, 


77, chronological method, 
45, high hteracy m Asoka’s 
time, 102-3, Indian origi- 


nality in art, 99, King’s birth- 
day and jail deliveries, 185 n. , 
language of the Edicts, 102, 
hon or gatuda? go, Lat 
Bhairo pular, 85, proof of 
Asoka's zeal for Buddhism, 
68-9, Sanktsa, 84.” , Satrya- 
putra, 131m , sculpture at 
Rummindei, 203, transport of 
pulars, 92, 93 

Smyitis, 47, 143 

Society based on the joint family, 
17, classes and castes, 17, 101, 
103 

Soldiers, Ksatriyas, 103, 141, of 
Kalinga, 102", 104 4 

Solomon, 1 

Sona, 33, 34 

Sonari, 35 

Sopara Rock Edict, x, 13, 14%, 
141m, 173 n. 

Speech, restraint of, 73 

Spiritual insight, 67, 72, 175 

Spooner, Dr D. B, excavations of 
at Pataliputra, 96, 97 

ramanas, ascetics, 17, 65, 101, 103, 

14tn 

Srivast!, 27, Jetavana Vih4ra and 
Pillars at, 83, 84 

Srinagara, supposed Asokan city, 79 

States, equality of, 21, 126-7 
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Statuary, 97 

Stevenson, Mrs, Heart of Jatnism, 
ar HK, 

‘' Stone bearing a figure,” 201 

Stone-cutter’s art, 98 

Strabo on sailing the Ganges, 95 ». 

Stipas, topes, attributed to Asoka, 


79, 80-1, Bharhut, 81, 88, 
152” , Kesarrya, 83, Maha- 
Sila, 86, Nigilva, 81, 84, 


noted by Fa-hien, 80, noted 
by Yuan Chwang, 807, 82, 83, 
84-5, S&nchf, 81, 88, 105-6; 
wide distribution of, 14-15 

Stipas, pre-Asokan, 88 

Subhadrangi, or Dharma, mother of 
Asoka, 2-3, 9, a Brahman, 2; 
a Ksatnya, 3 

Sudaréana artificial lake, 13, 94 

Sudatta and Sugidtra, names of 
Tisya, 4, 9 

Sukvanita on trees and water supply, 
189 n 

Sumana, grandson of Asoka, 8, 9, 
35, 36, 45 

Sumitta or Sumitra, 45, 63 

Superiors, ““ men of high caste or 
pay,” obedience to, 69, 163 

Susa, 95 

Susima or Sumana, brother of 
Asoka, 2, 9, death 1n war of 
succession, 3, 5% , son of, 
1m, 4%, 62-3, Viceroy at 
Taxila, 3, 1257 

Suvarnabhim, 33, 34 

Suvarnagin, 6, 16, 107, princely 
Viceroys of, 51, 123-44 , sup- 
posed site in gold region, 
107-8 % 

Svasttka symbol or sacred mono- 
gram, 126 #., 245" 


Tamralhipti, 15, 35, 36 

Tadranath on Asoka, 4 

Taxa or Takkhasld, 15, Asoka 
supersedes Susima as Viceroy, 
3, 51, Asoka’s brothers as 
Viceroys, 6, 124 , Asoka’s 
sons as Viceroys, 51, 124%, 
125, cotns and jewels found 
at, 98, court language of 247, 
Kunidla as Viceroy, 46, 51; 
official tours, 28, $7, 125-6, 
208-9, révolts at, 3, 46, §2, 
125 8. 
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Teachers, five modes of service to, 
155 7, 

Terminology, Asoka's original, 74-5 

Terra-cottas, 97 

Theocracy, Asoka and, 1 

Thera-gatha Commentary, 7, 9 

Therapentx, 77 # 


Thomas, fr F W, xi, cated, 
ror, 156”, on, logan, 
19g5n, 204n,, (on) officials, 
Bom, roy Mm, 133%, 134m, 
190n , paligodha and palt- 
bodha, 142 ”., sects, 31 (and 


see Cambridge Htstory of India) 

Tieffenthaler, Padre, vin 

Tirthikas, 6, Iqi 

Tissa, King of Ceylon, 12, 35 

Tisya or Tissa, Asoka’s uterine 
brother, 2, 3. 4, 45, 63, legend- 
ary conversion by Asoka, 
6-7, 45 ordiaation of, 45, 
116” , other names of, 6, 7, 
g, Viceregent of Asoha, 7, 44, 51 

Tisya days, 54, 123, 128, 183, 184 

Tisyatakota, last Chief Queen of 
Asoka, 8, 9, 46, legendary 
jealousy of Bodhi-Tree, 4-5, 46 

Tivara, son of Kdruvakf, 8, y, 201 

Tod, Major James, viu 

Tolcration, Asoka’s conce); ton of, 
65, 72-3, 1§8-60, limitaticns 
of, 66, 68 

Tolls superintendent, 57 

Topes (see Stupas) 

‘lopra Pillar Edict, 14, 86, re- 
move! of pillar to Delhi, 93, 
text of, used for translation, 
172" (see Pillar Edicts) 

Torture, 30”, I21”, 123, 1437, 
209 

Tosali (Dhaulij, 6, 16, princely 
Viceroys, §1, 120, 124% 

Transit dues on imported goods, 57 

Transport problem of Asokan pillars, 
G2-3 

Trees planted along roads, 38, qz, 
58, 132 

Trident symbol, 99 

Triennial tours, 28, 57 

‘Truthfulness, satyam, 70, 116, 175, 
191 

Tusdspha, Raja, Viceroy at Girnar, 
51, 94, 107” 


Udyiana, 15 
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Ujjain or Ujjenl, 15, Asoka at, 3, 
4, 8, 44, 124” , official tours, 
28, 57, 124, 208-9, princely 
Viceroys, 51, 123, 124” 

United Provinces, literacy in, 102 

Universal religion, Asoka’s basis 
for, 76 

Upagupta of Mathura (Moggali- 
putta Tissa), Asoka’s precep- 


tor, 27, 110", 203m" , fifth 
Vinaya teacher, 63, given 
cave-dwellings, 89, informed 


of Asoka’s building aspuira- 


tions, 79, legend of the 
84,000 urkdvas, 80-1, ordaims 
Mahendra, 45. presides at 


Third Buddhist Council, 32, 
60-1, 63, relics of, 35, re- 
tires and 15 recalled, 45, 40 
sends out missionaries (fheras), 
32. 46 (see Pilgrimage) 

Upantsads echoed in Edicts, 662, 
1164 

I’ hatisa-pastne 118 

U'posatha days, 61, 693-4, 195 0 

Utniya 33 

Uttara, 33, 34 


Vachhi Suvyayata, 34, 35 

Vaisall (modern Basarh), Buddhist 
Council at, 68, pillar near, 36 

VaiSvas, 103 

Vanavast, 33, 34 

Vardhamina Mahdvira, founder of 
Jainism, 86 

Vasudeva, column to, 104 

Vedas, 47 

Vedic origins of Asokan pullars, 99 

Vedisa. 8, 44, 46 

Vedisagiri, Great Vihdra of, 8 

Viceregent, §2 

Viceroys, brothers or sons of Asoka, 
123, princely, in Edicts and 
legends, 6, §1, 52, 143” , sub- 
ordinate officials of, 52, 56-7, 
107, 125-6, 127 

Vidadabha, 8 

Vimdnavatthy account of heaven, 75 

Vinaya Prtaka, 1o7 nN, 247 

Vinaya-samukasa, 23, 118 

Vinaya teachers, 63 

Vitigsoka, brother of Asoka, 3, 4, 7, 
9, name sometimes applied to 
Tisya, 6,9, studies—becomes 
a monk, 7 


ASOKA 


Vrajabhimike, guardian of routes 
and pastures, 58, 160 
Vriyian monks, 68 


Waddell cited, 63 

Wages, law of, 154-5 a. 

War-drums become call to Dharma, 
20-1, 38, 58, 136 

War losses of the Kalingas, 16-19, 


162 

“War of the Relics”, 60-1 n 

Watters (on) Bo-Tree legend, 5 ; 
Nativity sculpture at Rum- 
mindei, 203 ; tope seen by 
Wukung, 204 n. 

Wells and watering places, 22, 30, 

: 38, 39, 58, 132, 188, 189 

Wheel symbol or dharma-chakra, 83, 

84, 90, 91, 99 

White Elephant symbol, 61, 75, 
196n, 1972, 170N 

Wilson, Rev Dr J, 1x, x 

Women, supervision of, 30, 31, 39. 
43, 143-4, 160, 190-1, 210 

Woolner, A.C, xt, 143.2, 172 2K, 
173 A., 254 5 On rest-houses, 
189 nf. 
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ADDENDA 
I 
A supposed Asokan inscription in Aramaic script 
found at Taxila. 


A new Asokan inscription of twelve lines written in the 
Aramaic language and script of the 3rd century B.C. was 
discovered at Taxila by Sir John Marshall in 1914-15. A 
facsimile of it was published in the Annual Archaeological 
Survey Report for the year. Later, Dr. E. Herzfeld deciphered 
the inscription written from right to left, but was unable to 
explain the text. In lines 9 and 12 Herzfeld reads the words 
‘mran Prydr’ and ‘imran Prydrsh’ which are taken to mean 
‘Our Lord Priyadardi’. In hne 10 Herzfeld reads the word 
‘hikvth? ~=which he renders as ‘Vmikvth’ meaning ‘And his 
queens’ or perhaps ‘His kingdoms’. In line !1 he reads the 
words ‘Vap bnuhy’ which he takes to signify ‘And his sons.’ 

The Aramaic script like Kharoshthi was written from 
right to left and was used in their inscriptions by Achae- 
menian Kings. The Aramaic language was once extensively 
used throughout Western Asia as the language of commerce. 

It may be noted that the term Pryadasi or Priyadars1 
is not the name of a king but his title, a title which was used 
both by Asoka and his grandfather Chandragupta. It 
may, however, be taken for certain that this particular 
Aramaic Inscription of Taxila was issued by Piyadas: Asoka 
rather than his grandfather who is not credited with the issue 
of any such inscriptions. Asoka was the first king in India 
to have issued inscriptions in the manner of the old Achae- 
menian kings. The contents of this inscription also are 
supposed to be Buddhist and therefore more Asokan. For 
instance, line 5 (?) contains the word ‘Huh’=Good, i.e., 
“orally good like the good thoughts, good deeds and good 

ords of Zoroastrianism comparable to ‘Airo Afihangiko Maggo’ 
f Budhism (D.C. Sivear’s Select inseriptions p. 81). 
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Further, the reference in this inscription to the queens and 
princes may be compared with the references in Asokan ins- 
criptions to his queens and princes and their charities. 

It may be further noted that the Achaemenian conquest 
of some parts of North Western India described in the 
Achaemenian inscription as Gaddéra (Gandhara) and Hidush 
(=Hindu=Sindhu=Jand of the Indus) by Emperor Darius I 
(c. 516 B.C.) brought into these regions the Aramaic language 
and script which became thus known in India in those days. 
Accordingly, Panini with his mastery of linguistic facts and 
formations could not fail to have within his purview the exis- 
tence of this foreign language and script in his own native 
land, Gandhara. This foreign script he describes as ‘Yavandni’ 
(=TYavandndm lipith =script of the Yavanas), Pannini’s time is 
taken by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar to be 750B.C. It should be 
at least as early as the time of the Achaemenian Empire. 

These foreign settlements which thus date from the 
Persian conquest of India extended farther into the interior 
of India in the time of Chandragupta Maurya as a result of 
his counter-conquest of the Syrian Empire of which the eastern 
parts known as Gedrosia (Baluchistan), Aria (Herat), 
Arachosia (Kandahar) and Paropamsidai (Hindukush) 
were ceded to him by Emperor Seleukos in c. 304 B.C. 

The existence of this foreign population at the remote 
metropolis of the Mauryan Empire at Pataliputra called for 
appropriate administrative arrangements to look after their 
special interests. The Greek ambassador Magasthenes wrote 
from his first-hand knowledge that the municipal administration 
of Pataliputra included a Foreign Committee in charge of the 
interests of the city’s foreign population. 

At the time of Asoka we find that these foreign peoples 
won their status as autonomous communities within his 
empire. Their political and cultural interests were duly 
recognized by Asoka. They are specifically mentioned in 
Rock Edicts V and XIII as Yonas and Kambojas. Their 
special cultural needs were thus recognized by Asoka by 
issuing an inscription in the Aramaic language and script at 
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Taxila, the then most important centre of foreign population 
in India. It was Asoka’s zeal for his new faith that led him 
to preach it in a foreign colony in its own occidental language 
and script. 

Their cultural autonomy is further recognized by Asoka 
by his statement that in the Yona country Society, unlike 
that of India, was casteless It knew only of two varnas or 
classes, Employers (Arya) and Employed (Dasa), and 
therefore his regular Dharma was not preached among them. 

The existence of a strong Yona colony in Asoka’s empire 
is further proved by the interesting fact that a Yona chief 
was recruited by Asoka as his provincial Governor of Aparanta- 
Surashtra He is named Yavanaraja Tushaspha Rashtriya 
who succeeded Vaisya Pushyagupta as Governor under his 
grandfather Chandragupta (Junagadh Inscription of Rudra- 
daman, c. 150A. D.). 

To sum up, originally the term Yavana denoted the 
Ionian Greeks as subjects of the Persian Empire. But the 
language and script of the Empire were Aramaic. This 
Aramaic was first introduced into India by the Achaemenian 
conquest of Gandhara and the land of the Sindhu. Thus 
when Panini uses the term ‘Yavandn’, he had before him this 
concrete example of a foreign script which must have been 
Aramaic, 

Later, the term Yavana came to imply any Mlechchha 
or a foreigner such as Iranian or Ionian. By the time 
Asoka, the Yonas and Kambojas formed important foreign 
settlements in his empire. These Yonas were not to be 
confused with the Ionian Greeks. They were Iranians for 
whom Asoka issued his inscription in their local Aramaic 
script. Later, Sanskrit texts, like Vishnu Purana, describe 
these Yavanas and Kambojas by their repugnant customs, 
such as keeping beard, shaving the head and beef-eating. 

We may, lastly, note how Rudradamana I describes the 
Iranian chief Raja Tusaspha as Yavanaraja, showing that 
the term Yavana was a term for a foreigner without reference 
to the particular people or community to which he belonged. 
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II 
Yerragudt Inscriptions. 


Discovery : Yerragudi is situated some eighty miles north- 
east of Siddapur on the southern border of the Kurnool 
District and at a distance of some eight miles from Gooty, a 
Railway Station on the Raichur- Madras Section of the Southern 
Rly. In the vicinity of this village, the late Mr. Anu Ghose, 
F.C.8S., F.G.5., a Geologist, discovered many years ago, 
engraved on six boulders of a hill called Yenakonda (Ele- 
phant Hill), another version of the Fourtcen Rock Edicts 
of Asoka, together with a Minor Rock Edict. He kept this 
discovery to himself for a Jong timc, and confided it to me as 
his classmate. Finally, he announced it to the Archaeolo- 
gical Department. Then these inscriptions were published 
by late Daya Ram Sahni in the Annual Progress Report of 
the Archaeological Survey for 1928-29, pp. 161-67. 


Script : The script is Brahmi and does not call for any 
remarks except that in the Minor Edict as many as eight of 
the twenty-three lines (Viz. 2, 4, 6, 9, 1], 13, 14, and 23) 
are inscribed from right to left and the rest as usual If we 
eliminate from consideration jines 8 and 14, the first fifteen 
lines are at once found to be in boustrophedom style, 2, 
written alternately from left to nght and from right to left. 
No other Brahmi or Kharoshthi mscription is written in this 
manner. The dialect of the Rock Ecicts is Magadhan, as 
pointed out by Dr. D. C. Sircar. 


Text : The text of the Fourteen Rock Edicts comes 
nearest to that of the Kalsi version. 


In the Minor Rock inscription the first portion up 
to the middle of line 12 closely follows the corresponding 
portion of the Brahmagiri, and other versions. The second 
section from middle of line 12 up to the end contains much 
new matter and its Text and Translation are given below, 
together with some comments, 
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Yerragudi Minor Rock Edict 
TEXT 


IZ vadeets hevam Devanampiye aha yatha Devanam- 

13. piye aha tatha kataviya yepi rajike dnapitaviye 

14, te dani janapadamn 4na- 

15. payisati rathikani cha matapitisu 

16. sususitaviye hcmeva garisu susisitaviye panesu 
dayitaviye sacha vataviya 

17, susuma dhammaguna pavatitaviyA hevam tuphe 
anapaydtha Devanam-piyasa vachanena hemeva Anapa- 

18. yatha  hathiyarohan.  karanakani —yiigyachariy4ni 
bambhanani cha tuphe hevam nivesaya- 

19. tha atevasini y4risa porana pakiti iyam  susisitaviye 
apachayanaé ya va sava me achariyasa 


20. yathacharina achariyasa natikani yatharaha 
natikesu pavatitaviye hesapi 
21, amtevasisu yatharaha pavatitaviye yarisi porana 


pakitt yatharaha yatha iyam 

22, aroke siya hevam tuphe anapayatha nivesayatha 
cha amtevasini hevam De- 

23. vanampiye Anapayati. 


TRANSLATION 


Thus declares (king) Devdanaripriya (literally, Beloved 
of the Gods) : Whatever Devanampriya ordains, that must 
be carried out. The Rajtkas (Provincial Governors) 
are to be thus instructed (by the Mahdmdtras concerned) : 
That they should forthwith (iddnim ) mstruct the people of 
the countryside (Jdnapadam) and also the Réashtrikas ( in- 
charge) to the following effect : that Mother and Father 
are to be obeyed ; so should be obeyed the Preceptor ; All 
creatures are to be treated with compassion; Truth is to be 
spoken. These glorious (Sushma) moral virtues (dharma-gundh) 
are to be cultivated. 

Likewise, Ye (Mahdmdiras) are also being thus instruct- 
ed in terms of the king’s order: De ye thus instruct 
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(Gftydpayata) the different classes of people such as (I) the 
Elephant Corps (Hastydrohana); (2) Kdranakas ([Kayas- 
thas=Scribes or Judges (Prddavwaka)]; (3) Charioteers 
(Yugyacharyan = Ratharohin); (4) Brahmanas, i.e. Teachers. 

Thus, further, should ye instruct (nivesayata) the 
Brahmanas (teachers) that they should on their part 
admonish (nivesayata) their pupils (antevdsinah) that 
they should, in accordance with the traditional rule = of 
conduct (purdni praknt:) observe the following  (zdam) 
duties : (1) that the teacher (dchdrya) be obeyed (susri- 
shitavya) (by them) ; (2) Full (sarva) service  (apachayana 
=<pujd) of the teacher (dehdryaya) by puplis (antendsinah) 
as his worthy devotees (yathdcharinak dctharyasya) ; (3) that 
they (the pupils) should similarly behave towards their 
kinsmen. 

Likewise should these their kinsmen be instructed. 

Similarly, this tume-honoured principle of dedication of 
pupils to the service (apachayana) of their teachers should 
be duly (yathdrham) established (pravartayztavya) among them, 
in accordance with the traditional rules of Brakmacharya. 

Likewise should ye (teachers) admonish (dfyapayaia) 

and instruct (mvesayata) the student population that they 
be steadfast (arokd=dridha@)* in their pursuit of these tradi- 
tional rules of studentship. 

Thus ordains (king) Devanampriya. 


This Minor Rock Edict is unique in its new matter 
which is not found in any other of its versions. Its meaning, 
however, 1s not quite clear. Asoka seems to be extending 
here the scope of his preaching of Dharma. He appears 
to enjoin its preaching among both the civil and militar 
classes, and especially among the youth, the student population 
of the country as its future citizens who should be trained in 
disciplined life. The teachers are also enlisted by him, along 
with the admunastrative officers, the Mah&amatras, in the 


1. Some scholars read #roka and take 1t in the sense of “possessed of 
th ec-fold comfort of attainment of bliss in three Jokes” (oka refuge ). 
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work of carrying his Dharma or message to the student popu- 
lation as the appropriate sphere of their work, while the rural 


welfare officers, the Rdshjrikas, are to work for the same mission 
in the country-side in their charge. 


IY 
Gavimath and Palkigundu Minor Rock Ediets 


Two new versions of the Minor Rock Edict of Asoka 
were found near Kopbal (old name Kopananagara), which 
is about 60 mules from Siddapura and a Railway Station 
on the Southern Railway situated between Hospet and 
Gadag junctions. In the vicinity of the Kopbal town two 
Brahmi inscriptions were discovered in 1931 by Sri N. B. Sastri 
of Kopbal, one engraved on the Gavimath rock and another 
on the Palkigundu hill. 

The two inscriptions are almost identical and represent 
another version of the Minor Rock Edict of Asoka already 
known in slightly different forms at Riipanath, Sahasram, 
Barat (which version agrees very closely with that of 
Gavimath), Brahmagiri, Siddapura, Jatinga-RameSvara 
Maski and Yerragudi. These two new versions add nothing 
to the general contents of the Edict, but with the exception 
of Ripanath, the Gavimath version is the only one completely 
legible.? 


IV 
Rajula Mandagirs Rock-Edict. 


Recently, another Asokan Minor Rock Edict has been 
discovered at a hamlet called Rajula Mandagiri in Village 
Chinnatulti in Pattikouda Taluq of Kurnool District in 
Andhra State. The place is about 20 miles from Yerragudi. 


1. These two versions were edited by Dr RL. Turner and published 
in the Hyderabad Arch Series, No. 10, ‘The Gavimath and Palkigundu 
Inscriptions of Asoka’, ( 1932). 
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V 


A Minor Rock Edict discovered at Gujarra in 
Vindhya Pradesa. 


A Minor Rock Edict of Asoka has been recently dis- 
covered by the Deputy Director-General of Archaeology, 
Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, at a village called Gujarra which 1s 
about 11 miles from Datia and also from Jhans:1. The hillock 
behind the rock bearing the Inscription 1s known as Szddhan- 
Ki-toryyd, ‘the rock of the Siddhas or the Emancipated Ones.’ 

This Inscription is the tenth version of Asoka’s Minor 
Rock Edict. 

The importance of this Inscription les in the fact that, 
out of a total of over 200 Inscmptions of Asoka, this 1s the 
only one which mentions his full designation and name in 
the passage :  Devdnampiyasa Pryadasino Asokardjasa. ‘The 
Minor Rock Edict found at Mask: also mentions the name 
Asoka but not his full appellation or titles by which he 1s 
described in most other Edicts, such as (1) Devanampa Piya- 
dass Raja (2) Devdnaripya Pryadass (3) Devdnampya or 
(4) Priyadas, laja Mégadhe Bairat). Maski uses the form 
Devdnampiyasa Asohasa (Adapted fiom a Note kindly supplied 
by Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra). 

In conclusion, it may be noted that these Minor Rock 
Edicts were practically as widely distributed by Asoka through 
his dominion (Vita) as his other Rock or Pillar Edicts. They 
are found in most of the Provinces of his far-flung Empire, 
from Rajasthan in the North through Hyderabad and Andhra 
up to Mysore. This publicity was due to Asoka’s decision 
to lay emphasis on the special feature embodied in his Minor 
Rock Edicts which put in a nutshell, and present pithily his 
main seligious injunction as the substance of all his teachings 
repeated and dispersed through all his other Inscriptions. 
That central injunction, which may be taken as the basis of 
his religious system or Dharma, as distinguished from the 
details of its doctrines and practices as enumerated in his 
other Edicts, is the supreme need of uttermost self - exertion 
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(pardkrama) as the primary requisite of spiritual life and 
progress for all persons of all ranks, high or low, and especially 
for those of high rank with its many distractions. Asoka 
gives eloquent expression in this Edict to his deep feeling and 
conviction that a steady and strenuous practice of morals 
and cultivation of proper and correct conduct in all relations 
of life by the people will help to make them godly and esta- 
blish on earth the Kingdom, the Heaven, of Righteousness 
(ammisam devd samta munisd misam devd hata). 

This thought is cxpressed in another senteuce 
Khudake chi udare cha dhamnam charumta yogam yumjamta ‘Let 
small and great (equally) devote themselves 10 the practice of 
morality so that they may be united with the Divine’. 


VI 
The Kandahar (Shu-t Kuna) Inscription of Asoka 


This rock mscription has been recently discovered near 
Kandahar in Afghanistan and is unique as a bilingual record 
written in both Greek and Aramaic. The Greek version 
was meant for the Greek (Yona—Yavana) subjects of Asoka’s 
empire, and the Aramaic for the non-Greek fcreigners like 
the Kambojas, of Asoka’s Rock Edicts V and XIII. 

Texts : The two texts have been rendered into Asokan 
Prakrit by Dr. D. C. Sircar (FJ: XXXILL) as follows : 

Greek : (A) Dasa-vash-abhisitena rafla Priyadtasina 
janaspi dhramanu:asti pravatita. 

Aramaic : (A) Da/a-vash-abhisitena raha Priyadyagina 
pamikena no (=nah) tada dhramanufasti pravatita. 

G. (B) Tata chu tena manuga badhataram dhrama- 
yuta hata prara cha vadhita hita-sukhena savraputha-viyam. 

A : (B) Tata apayasa him jata savraspi cha janaspi 
tena dupati-bhaga nivatita ! Asti pi sam ti cha priti cha 
savraputhaviyam. 

G : (C) Rafia chu pran-arambho paritijita savrehi 
cha manuschi ludakehi cha savrehi kevatehi cha rafio 
paritijita vihimsa bhutanam, 
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A; (C) Eta cha pi bhutam. Sup-athaya chu rafio 
No spamikasa lanukam arabhiyati. Tasa cha drasana savra 
manufa na arabhamti Evam pi ye cha Kevata te pi cha 
niyamena samyata, 

G : (D) Yesam chun=asi samyamo te pi cha sar- 
yata bhuta yatha tena tena fakam. 

A:(D) Evam pi yesam cha n=asi sarhyamo te 
picha samyata bhuta. 

G. (E) Te pi cha mata-pitushu budheshu cha suéri- 
shamti : Vadisam no bhuta-pruvam. 

A, (E) Savre cha mata pitushu susrishanti vudheshu cha 
susrishanti yatharaham yadisam tasa tasa Katavam aropitam, 

G : (F) Evam cha karamina te pacha hita-sukhena 
vadhisamti badharh cha c vadhisamti. 


A : (F) Dhrama-yutanam chu kho paratra n=asti 
vicharana. 
A : (G) Savre cha manuSa dhrama-charanena abhu- 


imnata abhumnamifamti cha=eva. 


Translation : 


Greek Text. After the 10th year of his coronation was 
inaugurated (pravartita) by King Priyadarsi (‘Our Lord’ 
Spamikena no in Aramaic text) his preaching of Dharma 
(Morality) among the people (janaspz). 

And, since then (tata chu), the people have been rendered 
More moral (dharmayuta) by him (by his moral propa- 
gandism, dharmdnusastr), and all living beings (prdénah) all 
over the world  (sarvaprithwydm—India) have had their 
welfare (/tta) and happiness (sukha) increased (vardhitah). 

Aramaic Text : Since then there has been ( jata) decrease 
(hdm) of suffering (apdya), and for all people misfortunes 
have been averted (dushpratibhdgdh niverttiah) through his 
instrumentality. And there has been (asti) all over the 
world peace (sdntz) as well as fellow-feeling (prit:), 

Greek Text : And by the King also has been renounced 
(parityakia) slaughter of living beings, and also by all people, 
the King’s own hunters (lubdhakaih) as well as fishing folks 
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(Kaivartaih). By them all has been renounced violence 
towards life. 

Aramaic Text : And , besides, this has happened in 
regard to food (sipdrthdya) also : there has been reduction 
(laghukamh) of slaughter (of animals and birds) by our 
Lord (svdémi) the King, and, after seeing that (lasya cha 
darfanat), all people have abstained from slaughter (na 
dlabhante), and this also (that) those who are fishermen 
by occupation, even they are restrained (sarnyata) by moral 
rules (ntyamena). 

Greek Text : And thus (cha tu), of those who were 
not used to restraint (samyamo), even they have become res- 
trained (samyaiah bhiitah ), as far as they are capable of it 
respectively (yaihad tena Sakyam). 

And, further (afi cha), they are also ready to listen to 
(the behests of) (susrishant:) of their mother and father, and 
their elders (vriddheshu), as was not the case before (na bhdia- 
pirvam). 

And, thus doing, they will henceforth (paschét) progress 
in prosperity (Atta) and happiness (sukha) .ud such progress 
will be steadily on the increase (badham). 

Aramaic version : And obedience to mother and father 
and obedience to elders (are now forthcoming) in accordance 
with the obligations (kariavyam) resting on the different 
parties concerned (dropitam). 

And of people who are devoted to duty (dharmayuta), 
there is certainly no judgement (vtcharana) (awaiting them) 
in the other world (paratra). 

By the practice of morality (dharma-charanena), all men 
are already uplifted (abhyunnata) and will also be so uplifted 
in future. 

This Edict has been rightly ranked by Dr. D. C. Sircar 
a minor Rock Edict of Asoka, Minor Rock Edict IV. This 
is indicated by the fact that its subject-matter is of a limited 
Scope, and is not general, like that of his main Rock Edicts 
or Pillar Edicts. It, however, brings to light some new facts 
in Asoka’s life and reign, Its provenance is important as 
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confirming the literary evidence as to the extent of Asoka’s 
Empire which was a Greater India extending towards the 
north-west beyond the natural boundaries of India (Undivided) 
up to the borders of Persia. Thus the location of this Edict 
in Arachosia or Kandahar furnishes the only epigraphic 
evidence so far known to corroborate the literary evidence 
of Greek historical works as to India’s North-Western fron- 
tiers. These works record the fact that, as a result of the 
defeat inflicted in «. 304 B.C. by the Indian King, Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, Asoka’s grandfather, upon the Syrian Emperor 
Seleukos who imvaded India, the entire Eastern portion 
of his Empire comprismg the regions then known as Gedrosia 
(Baluchistan), | Arachosia (Kandahar), Ana (Herat) 
and Paropamisadae (Hindukush) was annexed by the victor 
to his empire. Accordingiy, Asoka who came into the 
possession of this extensive empire by imheritance was 
able to call as his immediate neighbour( anta ) in his rock 
Edict If (and also in Rock Edict XIII), the Syrian King 
Antiochus (Amtryoko). He also counts in his R E. V and 
XIII the Yonas (or Greeks) and the Kambojas as his own 
subjects mhabiting those parts of Afghanistan. 

This Edict also definitely dates Asoka’s religious propa- 
gandism from the 10th year after his coronation 1.¢e. after 260 
B.C. His other Edicts indicate only the stages in his reli- 
gious history. The turnmng-poimt of that history 1s the 8th 
regnal year of Asoka, the year 262 B. C., the date of Asoka’s 
conquest of Kalinga mentioncd in Ro k Edict XIII. It 
resulted in colossal casualties and suffering inflicted upon the 
brave Kalingas who fought for their freedom. The horrors 
of this bloody conquest madc the conqueror a changed man. 
Asoka now changed from the creed of violence to the opposite 
creed ofnon-voilence. Hitherto, (before 262 B, C.) as stated 
in his mmor Rock-Edict J, he had been only an indifferent 
Buddhist, a mere updsaka, and continued as such for 
“more than 2} years,” and was thus up tothe cruelties of 
a conquest in violation of the Buddhist creed, the principle 
of sanctity of life. Asoka’s moral change of 262 B.C. was 
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thus preceded by this period of indifference, 265-262 B.C. 
After 262 B. C. his interest in Buddhism became intense 
(tivra) and expressed itself in his practice of the Dharma of 
Non-violence in his own life (Dharmasilane), his devotion 
to Dharma (Diarmakdmata), and its public preaching 
(Dharmdanusast:). The process of this inner change or moral 
revolution in Asoka, according to MRE I, took “more than a 
year’, i.e. up to 260 B.C. After 260 B.C., the 10th year of his 
reign, according to this new Edict, Asoka officially organised 
({ravar‘ana) his work of moral propagandism (Dharmé- 
nusasti) with utmost (fivra) exertion (Parakrama) { MRE I ]. 
liis work soon yielded results. These are described with new 
and concrete details in this Edict, supplementing those so far 
known from the other Edicts. These are only generally 
indicated in MRE I which states that “The people of Jambu- 
dvipa were gradually becoming more godly, or religious- 
minded (Amid samdni mumsd Jambudipasi misa devehr). 

It was about this time, after his 10th regnal year, 
that Asoka set out on his first pilgrimage to the holiest 
place of Buddhism, viz., Bodhgaya, as stated i1 his R.E. VIII. 
The present Edict throws some new light on the beginnings 
and results of Asoka’s moral propagandism (Dharmdnusast., 
a term also used in R E XIII). According to Aramaic 
Text, Asoka made the beginning by himself setting the example 
of Non-Violence in giving up (pfantyakta) slaughter of living 
creatures for purposes of his own food (sipdrthdya) and 
turning a vegetarian. ‘Seeing the royal example’ (tasya 
cha darganat), the people at large also abstained from violence 
towards life (whimsd bhitandm), even the royal hunters 
(lubdhakas) and fishing folks (kawarlas) who derived their 
hving from these violent pursuits. 

The general result following Asoka’s simaugaration 
(pravartana) of this new religion (Dharma) has also been 
described in this Edict in new terms. The people have been 
rendered more moral (dharmayuta), and all living beings 
have had now their good and happiness (h:ia-sukha) increased 
through spread of Non-Violence. There has been a decrease 
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of suffering (apdya) and misfortunes (dushpratibhdga) for 
the people, while all the world over there is a reign of Peace 
(Sdnt:) and fellow-feeling (Priiz), and abstention from violence 
(Samyama). The prevailing spirit of Non-Violence in the 
country also raised the level of moral hfe in the home and 
family through the cultivation by its youths of proper rela- 
taions with their father and mother, as well as Elders, to whose 
behests they were now ready to listen. This practice of 
Morality or Non-Violence was the most potent factor of 
social uplift (abhyunmata) for all time. 

Asoka thus stands out as the Pioneer of Peace. He 
rightly recognised its foundation in the spirit and religion of 
universal non-violence (vihumsd bhitaném) which alone could 
usher in the era of “Peace on Earth (Sdnt:) and Goodwill 
(Pritt) among men”. He felt that War begins in the minds 
of men, in hate (as distinguished from friti-rasa) and hostility 
of which their minds must be purified by the upsurge of a 
universal amity. Asoka established peace within his own 
dominion (uyila) which was planned as a Dharma-chakra, 
a Kingdom of Righteousness, on the basis of ideals which 
humanity is still struggling to achieve. 

Tt will thus be evident that the cult of physical non- 
violence had its inevitable moral effects and reactions in a wider 
sphere. It influenced domestic life, the home and family, which 
were purified by the cultivation of proper relations (samprattpattz), 
beginning with those between the youth and their parents 
and elders. Society felt more secure, as it was free of the 
fear of violence (apaya). Thus Peace (Sénit) settled on 
earth with abundance of goodwill (prit:) among men. 
Asoka took non-violence, physical and moral, as the root of 
human happiness and prosperity (hzta-sukha). 


Vil 
Ahraura 


A version of the Minor Rock Edict has been dis- 
covered on a hill at Abraura near Chunar (U.P.). It 
has not yet been published. 
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VII 


Amravati 


At Amravati has been discovered a small fragment 
of an inscription engraved on what looks like a section of an 
Asokan pillar according to Dr. D. C. Sircar. Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. XXXV on the ground of both palaeography and 
language, Its contents also ‘“‘look more like those of the 
Asokan Edicts”. In that case, as Dr. Sircar points out, the 
Buddhist Stupa at Amravati was originally built by Asoka. 


IX 


A revised Text of the Queen’s Edict with its Translation 
(by Sri C. D. Chatterjee, M.A., of Lucknow University). 
TEXT! 
(1) Devanampiyasa vachanena savata mahamata 
(2) vataviya (//) E heta dutiyaye deviye dane ( /) 
(3) ambavadika va alame va dana (ga)heva (/ ) 
[fe va pi a] mne 
(4) kichi ganiyati taye deviye (/) se nani 
he vathga na ye (/ ) 
(5) dutiyaye deviye ti (/) Tivalamatu Kaluvakiye ( // )? 
TRANSLATION 

By the injunction of His Gracious Majesty (‘Beloved of 
the Gods’), the Mahdmdtras (‘Officers of the highest rank’) 
in all stations (i.e., departments), are to be instructed thus : 

“Whatever be the gift of the Second Queen that 15s 
(instituted) here, whether a mango-orchard, a monastic 
building, or an alms-house, and whatever else is being 
counted as (a gift) ofthat queen, all those (now) should be 
(officially) reckoned (in full) in the manner following : 

‘Gift of the Second Quypeen Charuvaki (‘Sweet of 
Speech’) mother of Trivara (“Triple Blessing’: Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha)’.” 

1. Reading as restored. cf, Annals, Bhan Ont. Res. Ins. xxxlv. pp. 43-47. 


2. The punctuation marks (within brackets) wn the text have been 
interted for the convenience of the readers. 


